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This Month 


Ir you are going to be talking or writing 
on “Why belong to the NEA?” you will find 
help in President Wanamaker’s article and in 
the poster on page 405. 

Your more thoughtful highschool students 


will profit by reading “Youth, Hope, and the 
Atomic Paradox.” 





Tue practical way in which Minneapolis 
teachers attacked the juvenile delinquency 
problem may well be an inspiration and guide 
to other teachers who want to do something 
but don’t know how to start. 


Mosr of the experiences about which Lois 
MacFarland writes in her article were gained 
in the Rockville Highschool, Rockville, Con- 
necticut, where she taught English II from 


1941 to 1945. 


Next Month 


Dare means one thing to a highschool 
junior, another to a history professor, and 
still another to a horticulturist. We prophesy 
that it will have a special meaning for you 
after you read “A Date with the World” by 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. 


Wueruer this is your first or your fiftieth 
year of teaching, you will enjoy William C. 
Ruediger’s recollections of the rural school 
back in 1879, where he began his “ascent along 
the gentle slope of learning.” 


Wuart teacher has not sometimes thought 
that he could write a volume about the things 
he wishes his principal would or would not 
do? And what principal has not, on some 
weary Friday afternoon, felt the same way 
about his teachers? “I Now See Both Sides,” 
says Virgil Bozarth in an article that neither 
teachers nor principals should skip. 
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OCTOBER 12—Christopher Columbus 
and shades of an era that understood 
price control! The great navigator’s first 
expedition cost less than $2000. 


PDI 


DISCOVERY, the first book in ADVEN- 
TURES IN READING series, creates a defi- 


* nite interest in the minds of seventh 


graders because they themselves selected 
the material. In addition, the stimulat- 
ing content extends the same educational 
philosophy which makes Easy GRowTH 
IN READING so successful. 


PPI™ 


VETERANS (male) who want a college 
education may attend Vassar but they 
will never hold a degree from there be- 
cause under the Vassar charter, degrees 
may be conferred upon women only. 


PPI 


HOW TO MAKE ARITHMETIC MEAN- 
INGFUL, a new professional book, by 
Leo J. Brueckner and Foster E. Gross- 
nickle, authors of the famous ARITHME- 
tic WE UsgE series, will soon be released. 
i a 
NEW CAR! Did you get yours? Dur- 
ing the first half of this year, 654,000 
units were actually delivered although 
W.P.B.’s schedule had called for an out- 
put over 2,320,000. 
AFwu 
PRESIDENTJ.S. Morrill of the University 
of Minnesota lauds Tue Wrnston Dic- 
TIONARY thus: ““The most ready-to-use 
dictionary that I have seen. It should 
be in every home, school, or office.” 
Ne 


TEXTBOOKS from textbooks— Japan’s 
school books, definitely written from the 
militaristic viewpoint, are now being 
reconverted into pulp which will be used 


for the production of new democratic 


books. 
wes 


LIBRARY books are coming back! Each 
vear about 7600 new books are published 
in this country. WINsTON titles now 
number over 260. Would you like a cata- 
log for grades 1-12? Send a penny post 
card to WINSTON FLASHES. 

nw 


GIRLS—you are destined for matrimony 
with odds of 92 to 100. 


The Yolu C. Winston Co. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 phe) te), hfe) 
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Pro-and-Con on Texts 


In THE September Journat we called 
attention to a proposed pro-and-con series 
on problems in education, based on class- 
room experience. The first article [which 
will appear in the December number if 
the response is great enough to justify] 
will deal with the subject of grading. The 
second pro-and-con will discuss the prac- 
tice of having each pupil in the class use 
the same text versus having only a few 
copies of each of various texts, particularly 
with reference to the social studies. 

Some teachers feel that all the pupils 
should use the same text. Others believe 
that better thinking is done when the 
students use a variety of texts. Some think 
that the use of several texts places too much 
responsibility for research on immature 
pupils. 

What has been your experience with 
this practice? How much research work 
can be done profitably on the various 
grade levels? No names will be used 
without permission. Address all letters on 
the subject to the Editor, NEA Journat, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


The Victory Action Program 


WE are enthusiastic over the Victory 
Action Program. We have had an active 
local association in this school, and at a 
district meeting yesterday we laid plans 
for the organization of such associations 
in every unit in Southwestern New Mex- 
ico. We shall do our best to see that such 
organizations go across in New Mexico.— 
J. CLOYD MILLER, superintendent of schools, 
Deming, New Mexico. 


The Buffalo Meeting of the 
Representative Assembly 


IN My many years of teaching it has 
been my privilege to attend the NEA con- 
vention only four times. This time I felt 
more a part of the activities than I ever 
have. I particularly liked the opportunity 
to attend the open meetings of the com- 
missions and committees. I felt a profes- 
sional pride in the work of our organiza- 
tion, and was especially impressed with 
the Washington staff. It gives one confi- 
dence to see such people at the helm— 
MARY VAN HORN, Newburgh, Indiana. 


We nave always had a fine working 
relationship between classroom teachers 
and school administrators here in Mary- 
land. The Buffalo meeting was, therefore, 
a splendid object lesson to our delegation 


[Continued on p368]| 








YOU CAN HELP | 
EVERYONE 


IF YOU USE THE 





| PROGRESSIVE 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


1. The pupil. These tests locate 
his learning difficulties so he 
can master them — confusion 
and discouragement disappear. 


2. The Teacher. Pupil needs 
are revealed—teaching is 
easier, pleasanter, and more 
effective. | 


3. The supervisor, principal, 
and superintendent. Learn- 
ing is accelerated, achievement 
scores rise, and the schools ful- 
fill their function. 


USE the Progressive Achieve- 
|| ment Tests to improve learning— 
easy to give, score, and use 


Primary Battery, Forms A, B, | 
and C, per 25—$1.50 plus 
trans. Elementary Battery, | 
| Forms A, B, and C, per 25— | 
| $1.75 plus trans. Intermedi- | 
| ate Battery, Forms A, B, and 
| C, per 25—$1.75 plus trans. 
Advanced Battery, Forms A 
| and B, per 25—$1.75 plus 
trans. Specimen Set, any bat- 


tery, 25¢ postpaid. 








TEST BUREAU 


CALIFORNIA | 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard | 
Los Angeles 28, California 
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More Pupils Same Hours 
What's the Answer? . . . 


Classrooms bulging with young America, eager to learn! Not enough 
teachers .. . Not enough time! What's the answer? 

The application of DITTO Workbook methods—a tried and proved 
means of cutting teaching time, of improving teaching results—of better- 
ing seat work and class alertness, of doing away with lesson copying and 
after-hours lesson marking! ; 

In addition you'll find the simple, time-tried, economical Ditto dupli- 
cating method a source of stimulating bulletins, reports, programs, posters, 
tickets, drawings, maps, bibliographies and all of the many duplicating 
jobs that schools need. : 

SEND THE COUPON TODAY for complete information, including 
actual DITTO samples for use in your classes. See for yourself how this 
modern teaching technique will improve your work—and give you more 
time for leisure and self-benefit. 


A 
) \ ‘ B : | 


K REG, U. Ss PAT. OF Fe 


P r---— CHECK AND MA 
“Se! DITTO, Inc. 
GILL S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, ILlinois 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, please send: 

) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 

) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 

) Free Sample Workbook Lessons. My class is 
Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) 
Junior High School (_ ) 

) New Ditto Workbook Catalog 


NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS $1.00 UP 
42 subjects authoritatively cov- 
ered. Send the coupon today for 
full particulars and test materials. 
Also complete list of titles com- 
prising Ditto’s library for all 
grades. 


re 
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Grades 7-12 


Grades 5-8 
" Grades 4-5 


The BEGINNING DICTIONARY (to teach children how to use a 


dictionary) joins two favorites to create a dictionary program, 
Grades 4-12, by E. L. Thorndike. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 


FREE TO 
TEACHERS 


S e How to Improve Health Teaching 


e Sex Education for the Adolescent 
Health e Teacher’s Role in Mental Hygiene 
Pampblets 


e Skin Eruptions of Youth 
© Glands—Body Build and Behavior 
Begin your 
Subscription with the 


SEPTEMBER 
SCHOOL ISSUE 


DALLAS | "NEW YORK 10 





With An Introductory | 
Subscription To 
HYGEIA, The Health Magazine 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE 
6 full months 
for only $1.00 


HYGENA, The Health Magazine 


Huge ents 


HYGEIA, The Health Magazine, Dept. G 
535 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 


vat PERTH saagist } 


Send me FREE the 5 HEALTH PAMPHLETS 
I enclose $1.00. Send me the next 6 issues of HYGEIA. 


eeee 
PRD OS ODS 6:06 16' 6.6 0.60. 6:6:66 ©:0.:0:0'S 0 00:6)'9 0090066 66446400:0060 0865 
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in achievement thru unified effort, The 


members of our delegation feel so strongly 


about such matters that I want to assure 


you our association will always be read, 


to support your program for unifying 4! 


members of our profession at the national. 
state, and local levels—miutson c. Raven. 
executive secretary, Maryland State Teach; 


ers Association, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Our state association is planning to hold 
a leadership conference for officers of local 
organizations early this fall, at which we 
will discuss many of the same topics taken 
up at the Buffalo meeting.—watrer max 
WELL, executive secretary, Arizona Educa 
tion Association, Phoenix. 


The Journal Book Pages 


I comMEND your book policy and fee! 
that it is a very valuable part of Tin 
Journa.. A list of readable books outside 
the field of education is valuable to all 
who want to pick their reading carefully, 
thus saving time.—MARGARET LEHMANN 
Evansville, Indiana. 


On tHE “For Books are More than 
Books” page [May 1946, p251] I find 
what I consider a glaring omission among 
books recommended for summer reading. 
Certainly Carleton Hayes’ War Time 
Mission in Spain is a must for all who 
would understand the vexing Spanish 
question. Please recommend it as a Book 
of-the-Month.—a. E. DUANE. 


May I suggest that you consider for 
your next selection of your Book-of-the- 
Month Skinny Angel by Thelma Jones, 
published by Whittlesey House. It is meet 
ing high favor by critics everywhere. It 
is a factual story of an educator’s family, 
gay and heart-warming, and should appeal 
to teachers—H. w. FOGHT, Mound, Min- 
nesota. 


And Gladly Teach 


Tue following is a letter written to her 
successor by a teacher who was about to 
retire from teaching after many years ol! 
fine service. It came to us from the head 
of her department, who felt that the 
philosophy it expresses should be shared 
with others in the profession. THE Jour 
NAL appreciates the thoughtfulness of the 
individual who sent the letter to us. 


“Dear Miss New-Someone: 


“As I went about getting my files in 
order for you, I kept hoping you would 
be as happy here as I have been, and that 
if you stay as long—or whenever you go— 
you will also leave as happily and eagerly 
as I am doing. 

“When I was very new, I kept hoping 
I could find my way into my jeb before 
anyone found out how very little I knew 
and how puzzled I felt with so many new 

[ Continued on p372| 
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“.. the only thing we have to fear is fear itself . .” 


From the first stirring words that marked the open- 
ing of a new era in America—to the posthumous 
address, “The work, my friends, is peace... ”, this 
thrilling new NBC documentary album presents the 
story of our times through the words and voice of 
our great leader, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Schools, colleges, libraries, club groups, as well as 
individuals will want to keep this living record of 
twelve decisive years. The records contain excerpts 


AMERICA'S NO. | NETWORK 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 


the National Broadcasting Company 


- AMlwous uhh dessin 
Momus wilh Using 
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EXCERPTS FROM 
THE SPEECHES OF 


from 23 radio addresses . . . all of valuable aid in 
teaching—in radio workshops, in speech, diction, 
drama and history classes. 

With an original music score and with narration 
written by Cesar Saerchinger—special commentaries 
are narrated by well-known NBC announcers: 
Carleton Smith, Ben Grauer and Ed Herlihy. 

You can obtain your two-volume album . . . titled 


*,.. rendezvous with destiny” . . . by filling in the 
coupon below and sending it to NBC. 
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NBC RADIO RECORDING DIV., Dept. M 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me “ . rendezvous with destiny” (twelve 
12-inch recordings, playing time, 2 hours) 
No. Sets Cost Total 
1to9 a 
10 to 24 750 wma, fe 
25 to 49 1445 wc __ shipping 


il 


50 or more 13.90 charges 





Nam 
(Please Print) 
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The Need For Study Of The FAR EAST 
Grows Greater 


With attention of the world centered on the great Far 






NOW! — NEW! 











East, vour students are hungry for vital information on + 
this vast area. These unit texts, published in cooperation re 

with the Institute of Pacific Relations, have proved tre- 

mendously popular in thousands of high schools—have 

been adopted as basic material. Modernize your Social 

Sci e Courses by using these books. 

Land of the Soviets Spotlight on the Far East for classroom use 
Changing China Lands Down Under —_— 
Modern Japan 20th Century India 


Peoples of the China Seas China, Yesterday and Today 
Behind the Open Door 









List Price .40 


bed 
OUR NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE PACIFIC et & 
INTERNATIONAY 


hesaurus 


The first COMPLETELY REVISED 
edition in 24 years! 


Here we combine five of the Far East unit texts in an 
ittractive cloth binding. This book has its place as an 
integral part of a course in modern history, or an ex- 


tended course in world history. 









List Price $2.00 


THESE AMERICAS 
For Secondary Schools 


Tells a fascinating story of the western hemisphere and 
of the twenty-two nations composing it. 


A book with a hemispheric atmosphere to create a better 
understanding and a deeper appreciation of our American 
neighbors. 
















To be used (a) as a basic course in South American his- 
tory; (b) to supplement a course in American history; 
(c) for collateral reading. 485 pages. Cloth. 


List Price $1.80 









Write For Further Information 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Ave. 


The ONLY edition with these 
7 big features: 





St. Louis 3, Missouri 





® Over 200,000 words and phrases 








74,978 new words added 
Up-to-date, Practical Guidance 


For Consumers 


THE CONSUMER'S 
ECONOMIC LIFE 


By Graham and Jones 


New pin-point system for quick-finding of every 
word 


Modern quotations as well as Biblical and 
classical 


American slang plus foreign words and 
phrases 
















- 


Large, clear type on special opaque paper 





1194 pages 


A simply written, vividly illus- 
trated presentation of practical, 
common-sense principles that the 
student can use easily and effec- 
tively in managing money and in 
buying and using a wide variety 
of goods and services. Organ- 
ized on a unit basis—34 units 
subdivided into 80 sections—each concluded with a systematic 
program of teaching-learning aids including a series of con- 
sumer mathematics problems. For your consumer education, 


consumer buying, consumer economics, and similar courses. 
The Consumer’s Economic Life is a 1946 text—just off 


the press! Investigate it for use in your classes. Write our 
nearest office. 


6x9 Sturdy buckram binding 


Plain edges, $4.00 
Thumb-indexed, $4.50 


At your bookseller NOW 
For free booklet write: 


us THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
Dept. NE1 
432 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 16 













THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 





San Francisco Boston Dallas Toronto London 
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(As Determined by the Nation-N 
€ Conducted in April, 1946, by Dr. 
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i 8S 4 7 of the teachers polled report 


classroom use of the three most valu- 
able features in the 


READING IMPROVEMENT GUIDE: 
93% use the WORD TESTS 
81% use the READING EXERCISES 


81°% use the TEST OF RATE AND 
COMPREHENSION OF READING 


4 





(Average use of all three features, 85%) 


~< 


_— SURVEY among a large number of 
secondary school teachers throughout America 
has just been concluded and tabulated. ‘The evi- 
dence once more points conclusively to the steady 
growth in usefulness and value of the 40 pages of free 
educational material furnished monthly with each 
School Edition of the Reader’s Digest. 


This ready-to-use classroom service consists of 
the School Edition itself, containing the cream of 
the month’s most important writings from leading 
magazines, newspapers and books; the 16-page 
READING IMPROVEMENT INSERT con- 
taining Reading Exercises, Vocabulary Tests, 
Completion Tests, etc. (based on the content of 
the Digest), and the 24-page TEACHING GUIDE 
‘ which is used for study purposes to correlate the 
content of the Reader’ s Digest with the course of study. 


As indicated by the figures above, the over- 
whelming majority of teachers whose students 





Send for a Sample Copy of School Edition 


ide 0g of Teacher Opinion J 


Reference, Research & Statistics, Board wt ation, City of New York) 2 


| 81% 7 of the teachers s polled report 


correlated use of the three most ime 


Discover for yourself how valuable the 
School Edition of the Digest is in improv- 
ing the reading skills of your students. 

The diffic ultie s of obtaining paper have 
eased sufficiently to permit the publication 
of more copies of the magazine. This en- 
ables us once more to invite teachers to 
participate in this valuable educational 


353 FOURTH AVENUE 
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program. The coupon here w ill bring you 
—without any ebligauon—a — cop} 

of the Reader's Digest School Ex 1, con- 
taining the RE ADING IMP ROV E MI NT 
INSERT, and with it a copy of the 
TEACHING GUIDE. See how bene- 
ficial this material can be in your class 
room. Mail the coupon today. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Reader’ Digest 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





Vit Diath 


ABOUT THE GROWING IMPORTANCE AND USE OF THE READER’S DIGEST’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES IN THE CLASSROOMS OF AMERICA 


Herbert A, Landry, of Bureau 


portant features in the 


TEACHING GUIDE: 


85°% use the WORD TEST CORREC- a 
TION KEY i, 
5 Weg dg, ; 
80°. use the READING EXERCISES | he 
KEY - 


78% use the QUESTIONS FOR USE 
IN ENGLISH CLASSROOMS 


(Average use of all three features, 81%) 


receive the School Edition actually use and benefit 
by this wealth of timely classroom material. Com- 
parative tests indicate, for example, that students 
using the Digest improved 105% in general reading 


ability and 92% in vocabulary, over non-users! 


Surely, here is ample proof of the effectiveness of 
these famous teaching aids. Why not benefit your 
students by introducing these proven educational 
services into your classroom? 





eo _ 


There is no charge to teachers for this complete 
educational service. Students are granted a special 
rate of 15c a copy (a 40% reduction from the 
regular price of the Digest), and each copy contains 
the 16-page Reading "Improvement Insert. Each 
teacher receives not on ly a free desk copy of the 
Digest every month, but also a free copy of the 24- 
page Teaching Guide. 


THE READER’S DIGEST, Educational Department 








St 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. JNEA-10 


Please send me, at once and without obligation, a sample cop 
the Reader's Digest School Edition, containing the 16-page Readis 
th it d 4-page Teaching Guide 


Improvement Insert, 


of 
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A Beautiful New Edition of | 
an Old Favorite 


EAST O° THE SUN 
AND WEST O° THE MOON 


with other Norwegian 
Folk Tales 


Retold by Mrs. Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen and Illustrated 
by Gregory Orloff 


This superlative new edition contains addi- | 
tional stories and is completely new in 
format and illustration. The author's aim 
has been “to give to American children 
folk-tales which they will love because the 
stories fit into their own lives, where fancy | 
is free and creative, and where nothing | 
seems impossible. 





Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen’s matchless skill as 
a story-teller is well known and she will 
instantly captivate every young reader 
with the charm and spirit of the new “East 
o the Sun and West o’ the Moon.” 


25 Stories—144 Pages—16 
4-color Full-Page Illustrations 
and Numerous’ Black-and- 
White Pictures—For Grades 
4-6. 

® 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Avenue, 
131 East 23rd St., 


Evanston, Ill 


New York City 10 


Order Coupon—Send to nearest office 


a ne re er gree re “th 
| I enclose $1.28 for which send me, all charges paid | 
j one copy of “‘East o’ the Sun and West the Moon | 
a, | 
j Signed | 
School Position 
| Addr | 
| | 
| | 
Se ne ee a =| 
72 
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| things crowding in for me to learn. I shall 


always remember how friendly and easy 
and human everyone was. And so it will 
be with you—for ours is still just the finest 
department group, and you will find the 
highschool faculty equally as fine folks 
to know. 

“If I could give you anything to help 
you in establishing yourself harmoniously, 
it would be that you should reflect: Days 
make a living but evenings (and I might 
add weekends) make a life. 

“Again, I hope for you all the good that 
has come to me!” 


Free Textbooks 


Many of my teacher friends and I feel 
that the practice of supplying free text- 
books is making a big contribution toward 
the let-down in scholarship. The very 
psychology is wrong. There is no pride 
in ownership, no incentive to thoro study, 
because books cannot be marked up. I 
could write much more on the waste of 
teacher’s time in the mere checking of 
books. It has only been a matter of giving 
“gifts to the Romans” and leading to the 
disintegration of scholarship.—paNsy RAU- 
HAUSER, advisory member of the NEA 
Committee on International Relations, 
Harding Highschool, Marion, Ohio. 

[Do you agree? Or do you disagree? 
In either event, let us hear from you.] 


Journal Pal in Chile 


RecEntTLy I received three issues of the 
NEA Journat and a kind letter from my 
United States Pal, Miss Leona Thompson. 
I immediately wrote her thanking her for 
sending me such valuable material. You 
deserve great credit for all the good that 
will come thru this intelligent way of de- 
veloping mutual understanding and friend- 
ship among the teachers of the various 
countries.—MARTIN BUNSTER, chief, De- 
partamento Técnico Central Ministerio de 
Educacion Publica, Santiago de Chile. 


From the Island of Malta 


Ir was with great eagerness that I pe- 
rused the titles on the list of Personal 
Growth Leaflets. Tho there is a vast ocean 
separating your big continent from my 
small island, I hope I shall soon get a 
number of copies. 

We had a great number of Americans 
on our island during the war. They showed 
us some of your mechanical powers. They 
built an aerodrome on an uneven and very 
rough ground in ten days. I had many 
American friends and very amiable they 
were!—JOE CALLEJA, Xewkya, Gozo, Malta. 


Personal Growth Leaflets in Japanese 


May Personal Growth leaflets be trans- 
lated into Japanese and distributed to va- 
rious interested groups in Japan? —capTaINn 


| JOHN M. NELSON, Inf., Adult Education 


Officer, General Headquarters, SC AP, 
United States Army. 
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A Review of Working Prin- 
ciples at Columbia College 


For “all intelligent readers” 


“This book is in first instance 4 report 
to the faculty of Columbia College 
by a faculty committee charged to 
survey the existing situation and to 
formulate suggestions for change in 
the immediate future. It covers all 
phases of student life, the curriculum 
and the administration of the college 
... taken as a whole the book claims 
the attention of all intelligent readers, 
since it pictures with definiteness and 
clear conviction a system of higher 
education which is not ‘pie in the 
sky’ but a going concern, tested by 
years of experiment and really be- 
lieved in by the men who operate it.” 


“Worth several times its weight” 


‘An account of college education as 
it is actually and successfully carried 
out is a pleasant novelty among the 
many books recently produced on the 
subject of what a liberal education 
ought to be. It is worth several times 
its weight in such speculations.” 


“Full of enthusiasm” 


‘The production of a report as com- 
prehensive as this one, which is by 
no means a stodgy document, but is 
full of enthusiasm for what the late 
Dean Woodbridge called the ‘enter- 
prise of learning, is likely to 
strengthen the educational morale of 
the institution itself and to extend the 
same fine spirit to other centers. — 


George Whicher, New York Herald 


Tribune. 
By the Committee on Plans 


$2.00 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


do AEE Tea Finches 


1. ATTRACTIVE 
2. CONTINUOUS 
3. EXTENSIVE 

4. VOLUNTARY 


1. The Book of Knowledge makes learning 


ATTRACTIVE 


By being so artfully readable, it conceals 
the task in learning. 


2. The Book of Knowledge makes learning 


CONTINUOUS 


By stimulating further reading and study, 
it murtures teacher and text implanted 
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The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
EXTENSIVE 


By inter-related experience units, it widens 
areas of learning. 


The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
VOLUNTARY 

By “taking over” while the teacher is 

otherwise engaged, it reduces assignment 

wu’ yOrry. 


DIVISION 


Please send me without obligation your new cir- 
cular entitled ‘“‘Teaching As a Career.” 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY 
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do for the teacher? 


It makes her working day easier. 


It gives every child his own copy of lesson 
plans and text material when books are 
scarce or not available at all. 


It produces clean, black-and-white copies 
that meet the sight-protecting standards long 
set for school textbooks. 


It helps win community support for schools 


through low-cost school newspapers and year- 
books. 


It helps teachers take advantage of the in- 
creased emphasis on visual teaching methods. 


And it does it all so quickly and easily that 
the teacher has more freedom to develop her 
own good ideas and more time for ‘“‘after 
school” things, too. 


Almost every school has a Mimeograph 
duplicator. 


Some schools need more than one. 


A complete line is now available. 


1 ‘ 
N 


Pp 
This is a teacher. XQ Sp 
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What does the Mimeograph duplicator 





This is a Mimeograph duplicator. 
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For details, call the Mimeograph distribu- 
tor in your community, or write 


A. B. Dick COMPANY 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Il. 





Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Teachers Salaries Must Be Increased 


OQ” NATION has a grave shortage of qualified 
teachers at the very time when sound educa- 
tion is most necessary to our advance and survival. 
Sixty thousand teaching positions were unfilled dur- 
ing 1945-46. One teacher in ten held his position on 
an emergency certificate. Enrolment in schools 
which prepare teachers is far below normal. Young 
men and women of ability who should be leading 
the youth of this country in their moral, intellectual, 
and cultural life are turning to other things. The 
primary cause of this state of affairs is the fact that 
salaries are so low that teachers cannot maintain a 
decent standard of living. 

This situation is the result of a chain of circum- 
stances. Teachers salaries have always been grossly 
inadequate. Salaries in many communities were low- 
ered during the depression. Then there was the fact 
that teachers salaries, which had been fixed when 
teachers were not subject to federal income taxes, 
were made subject to those taxes. Then came war- 
time inflation, which has been followed by postwar 
inflation. 

There is no simple or quick answer to this prob- 
lem. It is necessary to have an immediate program, 
a shortterm program, and a longterm program. The 
immediate program should include a cost-of-living 
bonus at once to offset the increase in living costs 
resulting from inflation. 

The shortterm program should include marked 
upward revision of salary schedules by boards of 
education in cities, towns, and counties; the adop- 
tion of state legislation providing for much higher 
minimum salaries; substantial increases in state funds 
for education; an intensified campaign to pass fed- 
eral aid legislation when Congress convenes early in 
1947; and a generous program of scholarships pro- 
vided from state funds as in Florida to induce young 
people to prepare themselves for teaching. 

The longterm program must face the fact that, if 
we are to be the kind of nation we have set out to be, 
teachers must be better selected, more thoroly edu- 


cated for leadership, adequately paid, and given a 
satisfactory community status. 

We should start by doing for prospective teachers 
what we have long done for army and navy officers. 
Standards of selection should be high, and the young 
people in the teachers colleges should be given full 
subsistence and a small stipend as are students at 
West Point and Annapolis. 

Then we should adopt schedules for teachers sal- 
aries which will enable young people to look for- 
ward to a life career in the profession. This means 
that beginning salaries must be higher and incre- 
ments continue longer. One of the defects of even 
our best salary schedules has been that they offer too 
few increments to provide for the continued growth 
of teachers and the added responsibilities that come 
to people as they grow older and take a larger place 
in the life of the community. 

A reasonable minimum salary for beginning col- 
lege graduate teachers qualified to train American 
young people for citizenship would be $2400 a year 
plus annual increments of $100 a year for 26 years 
of continuing growth in service. This may seem high 
to some, but remember that America must go for- 
ward and that sound education is at the very heart 
of its progress. If our united profession were to set 
high goals as a part of its Victory Action Program 
and go down the line for state and federal aid to 
make such salaries available, we would be able within 
a reasonable time to reach our goals. The above is 
really a modest proposal. If every teacher in the na- 
tion were paid $5000 a year, with a million teachers 
the total would be only five billion dollars—much 
less than a third of what we are spending this year 
on the army, navy, and air force. 

Now is the time for every citizen to ask seriously 


what kind of a country we want and what we are ° 


going to do thru education to build that country. 
We have the resources. Have we the purpose and 
the will? 

Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror 
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IN A NUTSHELL 
s Toge fher we build. 


* Take time to be human. 


* No one has a right to a vice. 

* To be is better than to have. 

* There is no return to yesterday, 

* Public discussion is a public duty. 

Growth is the only evidence of life. 

* Without education there is no business. 

* Complacency ts the enemy o] excellence. 

* 1s there an FTA chapter in your college? 

Enterprise can remain truly free only if it is honest. 

Be so strong that nothing can disturb your peace of mind. 

People thruout the world must choose between better 

schools and bigger wars. 

* The permanent work of this world is done by persistent 
and steady upbuilding. 

* Beauty and love feed the soul as truth feeds the mind 


and food the body. 


Civilization to advance must work for the best and 
against the worst. 

Help recruit teachers by encouraging some of the more 
promising highschool students to read the NEA JoURNAL 
regularly. 

In a democracy every citizen is born into politics and has 
an important part to play. When he neglects to play that 


part he merely leaves the field to greed and special 
privilege a 


Statehood for Hawaii 
Qer NEA Representative Assembly at Buffalo adopted 


the following resolution: 

“The National Education Association favors statehood 
for Hawaii in the immediate future and urges all of our 
members and athliated state and local groups to exert 
every influence to promote action by Congress.” 

In view of the understanding, loyalty, and helpfulness 
of the Hawaiians in our recent war effort and in view of 
the wholehearted support given our Association for many 
years by Hawaiian teachers, the cause of Hawaiian state- 
hood makes a strong appeal to us. It will help if you 
will encourage members of Congress who represent you 
to take the lead in giving to Hawaii the place in our 
family of states she so richly deserves. 


Make the Most of AEW 


A MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK has come to be one of the 
greatest observances in American life. Every teacher 
should do something to promote this observance. NEA 
materials for AEW are varied to meet a wide range of 
needs, See list on page 431 of this issue of THe Journat. 
It you have not already ordered your supply of AEW 
helps, be sure to do so at once and avoid the late rush 
and the possibility that stocks may be exhausted. 


A Statesman Speaking 


Tite FoLtowinc staTeMENT by Harold E. Stassen 
serves careful consideration by every American: 

Atoms and Us—I advocate placing the control of thy 
atomic bomb definitely on the world level. To my mind. 
this is the only basis for real hope for future peac: 

The world needed government on a world level b 
the atomic bomb. Now it has become an imperativ: 

The concept of absolute nationalistic sovereignt 
longer serves the people of this world. It is a barrier 
prevents that successful cooperation which every othe: 
of modern life demands. It is a fertile source of 1} 
clashes and frictions that lead to war. And, might I . 
that the diplomats’ squeamishness about abstract 
ereignty, as they refuse to take steps to prevent war, < 
not impress the millions of men who have seen the 
mate innards of their pals spread over the landscap: 
war. In my judgment, if the selfish interest of Americ. | 
comes the official guiding light of our world policy, it v 
be one of the most tragic phases of American history 
The doctrine of “America First” is purely and simply «| 
extension of the doctrine of “Me First.” 

There is, and there will be, a considerable measure of 
this doctrine in life. But if it ever becomes the offici 
accepted standard to be followed by everyone, the tragedy, 
chaos and suffering, the demoralization and disintegration 
will be indescribable. 

Selfishness is not a virtue for individual life. Neit! 
should it be considered a virtue for national life. 

The broad policy I advocate means specifically that 
must do more than give lip service to the United Nations 
organization. We must’ seek constantly to give it vig 
and vitality and contribute to its growth. 


The Growth of the United States 


He wo would understand the future of humanity 
must study population in relation to resources, climate. 
education, religion, politics, and industry. The following 
figures on the population of Continental U. S. taken from 
our official census give food for thought: 





1790— 3,929,214 1850—23,191 876 


1800— 5,308,483 
ISIO— 7,239,881 
1820— 9,638,453 


1560—31,443,321 


1870—38,558,371 
1880—50,155,783 


Ig 1o— 91,792,266 
1920—105,7 10,02 ) 
1930—I 22,775,040 


1940—1 31,669,275 


18 30—12,866,020 1890—62,947,714  *1946—140,356,500 
1840—17,069,453 1900—75,994,575 *Jan. 1, 1946 


Each of the following nine states had a greater popul. 
tion in 1940 than had the nation in 1790: 


California 6,907,387 New York 13,479,142 
Illinois 7,897,241 Ohio 6,907,612 
Massachusetts 4,316,721 Pennsylvania —_9,900,1° 

Michigan 5,256,106 Texas 6,414,924 


New Jersey 4,160,165 


One Way to Help 


SEND a postcard to the Editor of THe Journat naming 
the article in any periodical read this month which inte! 
ested you most. Give author, title, and periodical. 
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LECTIONS are always important, 
H, as they further shape the destiny 
states and nations. This year, like 

i or not, the world is included. 
lections establish the official atti- 
le of the people on public questions. 
he ballotbox performances in 1946 are 
pecially important, because of the cur- 
nt size of these questions. The Pan- 
ra boxes of the mid-twentieth century 
ve produced a multiplicity of ills, 
me of them incalculably large. How 
hese questions are to be decided will 
letermine, among other things, whether 
or not you are raising your boy to fight 

third world war. 

The role and responsibility of the 
tizen in these democratic times, there- 





e, are tremendous ones. The ideal of 
lemocracy itself was perhaps never be- 
ore put to such test. It failed us some- 
vhat in the first half of the present cen- 
tury; at least, we had two world wars, 

ith a fearful economic panic sand- 
viched in between. If we charge our 


aders with the blame, then we must 
‘reminded that our leaders, under the 
nethod of their selection, are as much 
part of the democratic system as we 
the people who voted them into office. 
Thus, looking back less than half a 
hundred years, we see wherein democ- 
racy has made large mistakes, or where 
its vitality and world influence were not 
uch that it could prevent other nations 
from twice setting the universe on fire. 
The present rumblings as tho the uni- 
versal structure may again be catching 


“ 


fire challenge the wisdom, diplomacy, 
5 vigor, and executive ability of democ- 
racy in our time. 

With no intention to be critical, it 
seems that about the only lesson some 
classrooms learned from World War I 
was to teach ideas which produced 
pacifism and a student contention in a 
few quarters that American youth, be- 
fore putting its hand to reel-and-hose, 
should let the world burn down. 

This classroom instruction must have 
been an escape from the political, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual problems of the 
: hour, a pedagogical method easier than 
facing and grappling with them. But 
wherever such teaching took place, it 
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The Importance of the 1946 Flection 


was largely in line with the dominant 
political attitude of the time and com- 
munity. The schoolroom was but a 
social mirror. 

The second world War, development 
of the airplane, and discovery of nuclear 
principles swept into the discard class- 
room instruction that produced the un- 
realistic or pacifist student. When the 
second great war came, the political ma- 
chinery had to readjust itself rapidly, 
even suddenly, like a fireman called back 
from vacation to cope with a big confla- 
gration. Even if the second world war 
Was not convenient to the outlook of the 
political group, it was a reality that had 
to be met and mastered. Mental trans- 
formation of the pacifist student was 
more gradual, possibly more painful. 

The above was not brought up to 
make anybody feel selfconscious. Few 
of us have lily-white consciences in re- 
gard to past attitudes and policies, or 
what we did to make democracy 
function as a vital, protecting force, 
warding off world wars and major 
economic disturbances. Hindsight is, as 
usual, better than foresight. 

It was mentioned to stress the neces- 
sity that the classroom, along with so- 
ciety as a whole, adopt a courageous, 
realistic approach to major public ques- 
tions. It is mentioned also to emphasize 
the care and caution the instructor must 
take in shaping young minds, molding 
concepts, influencing attitudes. 

As to what specific methods the 
teacher should adopt, I as a layman 
cannot tell those who have made of 
these matters a life profession. This is 
a problem of the educational expert 
and I have already carried more than 
enough coals to Newcastle. 

Most teachers now realize that it is 
increasingly important to make their 
students conscious of the new and larger 
world into which they have recently 
been jet-propelled and atom-hurled. 
These new times call for clearer, better, 
and greater thinking on part of the 
average American citizen -and it is a 
challenge to the classroom instructor 
to inspire and develop minds that can 
and will grapple with gigantic tasks of 
today and tomorrow. 


ELLIS ARNALL 


Governor of Georgia 


National developments, too, have 
moved into a complicated vortex that 
calls for high-bracket thinking. Our 
minds must cope with both national and 
international problems on a huge scale. 
We must think or sink; solve or be 
slain. 

We have stepped into a stream of al 
ternating rock and quicksand, and it 
behooves us to study and master the 
charts of that stream or we are lost, and 
in losing ourselves we forfeit the battle 
for future generations. 

All this is a call upon the teacher to 
study intently the relation between the 
school or college and society. Educa 
tors themselves have been discussing for 
some time the questions of what edu 
cation can accomplish in a changing 
society, or how classroom and textbook 
can keep abreast of social and political 
changes. Some educational authorities, 
however, oppose much contact of 
the student mind with the work-a-day 
world. 

Nevertheless, in teaching young folks 
to think critically and to know values 
in a world grown so dangerous, it seems 
more than ever necessary to relate thei 
studies directly to the day-by-day hap 
penings beyond academic portals. 

Education exercises such a tremen 
dous influence in a democratic society 
that the state itself—meaning both stat 
and federal governments—is having to 
take particular notice these days of th 


schoolmaster and his works, making 





sure that he is doing his best work | for 


less than this is perilous now to society | 
and, incidentally, that he is getting 
the best possible pay. 

England and Russia, observing the 
major success the United States has had 
with its public schools, are now enlarg- 
ing and intensifying their own school 
programs. It behooves America to push 
forward on the whole educational front. 

I possess a great faith in the young 
men and women of America. It has 
well been said, “Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall set you free.” 
I say, “Give these fine young people the 


truth and they will keep us free.” 
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— LIGHT. not HEAT, in an election year 


WALTER E. MYER 


Director, Civic Education Service 


EpirortaL NoTE—An election, whether 
local, state or national, is likely to be a 
lively event in the American community. 
The issues and personalities involved are 
reflected in classroom discussion, where, 
unless unusual care is exercised, their 
handling may produce more heat than 
light. Mr. Myer gives practical suggestions 
for making the most of classroom discus- 
sions during the coming elections. 


N election ought to be an educative 

experience for the country. But as 

an agency of political education, a 

campaign has certain limitations which 

should be recognized clearly by teach- 
ers and students. 

The political writers, speakers, and 
managers—those who have charge of 
the campaign—are not primarily inter- 
ested in a fair analysis of the problems 
before the country and in the education 
of citizens concerning facts and prin- 
ciples. The political leaders do not 
conduct the campaign as a research 
committee of political scientists would 
conduct it. 

The leaders of each party undertake 
to say that which, in their opinion, 
will be popular with the majority of all 
voters. They prefer to advocate that 
which the masses of the people have 
already accepted rather than to bring 
the masses to accept that which lead- 
ers of thought believe to be right. 

Furthermore, political leaders on both 
sides carry on their discussions as de- 
bate is ordinarily carried on; that is, by 
trying to prove that their case is wholly 
right and the other case wholly wrong. 
Out of such discussion, certain facts do 
emerge, and there is a certain amount of 
educative value to the discussions. But 
those who are more interested in the 
sound solution of public problems than 
in the success of any party must give 
much time and thought to the devel- 
opment of the proper technic of follow- 
ing a political campaign. We recom- 
mend that teachers whose classes are 
studying the politics of the election fol- 
low this procedure: 
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[1] Make a list of the most urgent 
problems before the country, the prob- 
lems concerning which the citizens of 
the nation should make up their minds. 

[2] Study the facts relative to each 
of these problems. Raise the question 
of what should be done about them. 
Make this study before any reference 
is made to the position taken by any 
political party. Students should think 
of themselves as members of a com- 
mittee trying to find out what the 
country should do about the problem 
in question. 

[3] After the individual students 
have come to some conclusion as to 
what should be done about the prob- 
lem being studied, an investigation may 
be made to determine what the differ- 
ent parties propose to do about it. This 
may be done thru the examination of 
campaign speeches, magazine articles, 
and newspaper editorials, but chiefly 
the speeches of the candidates them- 
selves. The student can then find out 
which party would more likely do what 
the student thinks should be done. 

After the course has been followed to 
this point, the student will be in a 
position to make a rational decision 
concerning his choice of parties. He 
may not be able to do it after the study 
of one issue, but when this procedure 
has been followed with respect to a 
large number of the important issues 
before the country, he has the back- 
ground of material which will enable 
him to make a rational choice. 

[4] Students may be encouraged to 
make their individual choices on the 
basis suggested here, but not to express 
their preference in class. 

[5] When addresses are made by im- 
portant party leaders, statements re- 
specting issues may be examined and 
dissected to determine which statements 
appear to be fair and reasonable at- 
tempts to educate the public, and which 
ones are examples of loose or crooked 
thinking or plain sophistry. 

[6] Keep the discussion of campaign 
issues on a high plane. Do not permit 
highly emotionalized outbursts by stu- 
dents. The atmosphere of the classroom 


should be thoughtful and judicial. That 








is the chief reason for its existence. The 
preoccupation of the class should be 
with the study of evidence. Discussion 
should never degenerate into the kind 
of wrangling one hears on the street 
corners. 

[7] If there are important and press- 
ing public problems which the parties 
dodge or for which they offer no ade- 
quate solutions, this should be called to 
the attention of students. They should 
be encouraged to use their influence in 
other means than thru the support of 
the different parties to bring about 
solution of the problems. 

Too often such a plan of studying 
a campaign as is here recommended is 
not followed. There is a general ten- 
dency to get the cart before the horse. 
The student, 
is likely to make up his mind at 
the outset which party he will support. 

Once the emotions have been enlisted, 
it is hard to break their hold. The in- 
dividual may read both party  plat- 
forms and he may listen to the speeches 
of candidates of both parties, but he 
is likely to read for the purpose of 
bolstering opinions already formed. He 
is likely to come out where he started. 

Another mistake frequently made 
in the classroom is to begin the political 
study with a debate in which the Demo- 
cratic and Republican members of the 
class range 


S 
like citizens generally, 


themselves on opposite 
sides. It is highly important that reading 
and reflection should precede debate, 
should precede the public confession of 
faith. 

In a democracy, a citizen should not 
serve the party but should be his own 
master. He should form his own con- 
clusions as to what should be done and, 
together with other citizens, should 
force public servants to conform to an 
independently developed public will. 

If such an attitude is to be developed, 
it must be encouraged in the classroom. 
If one does not learn to follow th 
scientific method in the school, he is 
not likely to learn it anywhere else. 
It is one of the chief purposes of civic 
education to teach the scientific method 
of dealing with political problems; that 
is, with the problems of citizenship. 
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; AVID DIETZ in his book, Atom- 
D ic Energy in the Coming Era, 
ys that as the nineteenth century drew 

a close many physicists felt that they 

d completed their tasks. One eminent 

ntist in 1893 said that all the great 
scoveries had been made. The physi- 
of the future would have nothing 

1» do but repeat past experiments. 

How wrong he was! Two years later 
Roentgen discovered the x-ray. In 1896 
ecquerel discovered mysterious rays 
riven off by uranium salts. In 1898 the 
Curies extracted radium. In 1905 Ein- 

ein gave the world several amazing 
ew theories, now verified by research. 

These discoveries led to the solution 
of the riddle of the atom. No scientific 
dvance since the invention of the steam 
ngine has been so revolutionary in 
character. And we have only opened the 
loor to this new era. 

I am sure there were doubters when 
James W. Crabtree came to Washing- 
ion as Secretary of the NEA in 1917 
with its less than gooo members. Yet, 
consider the progress we have made in 
our profession since World War I. We 
have done things that couldn’t be done. 
We have reached new frontiers. Our 
\ssembly in Buffalo took important ac- 
tion when it gave enthusiastic approval 
of the Victory Action Program. It is a 
dificult task, but we would not wish it 
otherwise. 

The science of material things has so 
iar outstripped the science of human re- 
lations that there is grave danger that 
mankind may destroy itself. Many years 
igo Tennyson wrote in “Locksley Hall” 
those prophetic lines when he “dipped 
into the future” and 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rained a ghastly dew 

rom the nations’ airy navies grappling 
in the central blue. 


This part of Tennyson’s prophecy is 
more than true today. Rockets and 
atom-propelled planes, flying pilotless 
thru the stratosphere at 
speeds carrying atom bombs and hide- 
ous disease germs, will do the bidding 
of him who pushes the button in any 
future conflict. But Tennyson’s prophecy 
went further as he said: 


supersonic 
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So Rich in Fulfillment 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and 
the battle-flags were furled 


In the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world. 


This is the part of Tennyson’s proph- 
ecy that is developing in our day. This 
is the point at which we must give our 
best. The discovery of atomic energy 
makes it imperative that this part of his 
dream come true quickly before the 
time we have runs out. 

Our Victory Action Program may 
seem remote from the great goal of 
world government but it is not. The 
Victory Action Program is our profes- 
sion’s way of solving the problems 
which confront it—great or small. Upon 
its achievement rests everything else 
that we can do or hope to do. 

We shall not do our best work until 
we have in every community in this 
country an active, democratic local edu- 
cation association. It is in the local area 
that the problems of education and 
humanity must be met. So the Victory 
Action Program puts the development 
of strong local associations first. 

Next in the Victory Action Program 
is the strengthening of the hand of the 
great work that is being done by our 
state associations. They are facing their 
problems courageously and wisely. 

Then, it is of the utmost importance 
that our National Education Associa- 
tion continue the long strides of prog- 
ress it has been making in the past few 
years. It renders essential services for 
the profession which cannot be accom- 
plished in any other way. 

And even beyond this—the interna- 
tional field challenges our best thought 
and devotion. We must leave no stone 
unturned in carrying on the great work 
the Association has been doing in the 
field of international relations. As Mr. 
Schlagle said at Buffalo, if our associa 
tion had done nothing in the past two 
years except its work in support of 
UNESCO we could be justly proud. 

During August the Association took 
another epochal step in holding at Endi- 
cott, New York, a World Conference of 
the Teaching Profession in which 29 
nations were represented. This confer- 


PEARL A. WANAMAKER 
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ence pointed the way to international 


cooperation among teachers themselves. 

One of the most vital problems facing 
our profession is that of teacher educa 
tion and professional standards. We 
now have more than 108,000 emergency 
teachers who cannot meet the lowest 
standards in their respective states. A 
year after V-J day we had 29,000 more 
emergency teachers than a year before. 
Last year only half as many students 
enrolled in teachers colleges as in 1920. 

To meet this challenge the Associa 
tion at Buffalo established a Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes 
sional Standards to be comprised of nine 
members elected by the Executive Com 
mittee. This commission has begun the 
task of developing and carrying for 
ward a continuing program for the 
profession in this basic field. 

There is another problem confront- 
ing us all. Inflation has so intensified 
the teacher salary crisis that local, state, 
and national associations must go im- 
mediately before schoolboards and pub 
lic to ask for cost-of-living adjustments. 

The program of the NEA, greatly 
broadened during recent years, will go 
forward on other fronts as well—re 
search, legislation, teacher welfare, pub 
adult 
education, and in many other areas. 


lic relations, education, visual 

The Victory Action Program calls 
for at least g0°4 membership of all 
teachers in local, state, and national as 
sociations. Membership in one is not 
enough. Membership in two is not 
enough. No more will a camera stand 
on a one- or a two-legged tripod and 
produce results than will a professional 
program succeed without enthusiastic 
development at all three leve ls. 

Our profession has a serious respons! 
bility but one so rich in fulfillment, so 
vital to our nation’s welfare that we will 
all accept it with pride and courage. 
We as teachers will contribute this year 
not only to the children of today but to 


the children of tomorrow. 
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U. §. Education Mission to Japan 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary, NEA 


ARLY in January of this year the 

Supreme Allied Commander of the 
Allied Powers in the Pacific, General 
Douglas MacArthur, requested the War 
Department to send to Japan a group 
of American educators for a 30-day 
study of the educational program of 
Japan, and to discuss with Japanese 
educators and with members of his staff 
the problems relating to education. 

The War Department, cognizant of 
the desirability of our country’s helping 
in planning for the demilitarization and 
the re-education of Japan, requested the 
Department of State, in cooperation with 
the United States Office of Education, 
to select and appoint the members of 
the United States Education Mission to 
Japan. Twenty-four educators were ap- 
pointed. George D. Stoddard served as 
chairman. 

The United States Education Mission 
spent the month of March in Japan, 
studying the organization and chief 
characteristics of its educational system 
thru a series of meetings arranged by 
the Civil Information and Education 
Section of General MacArthur’s staff; 
by conferences between committees of 
the Education Mission and correspond- 
ing committees of Japanese educators 
appointed by General MacArthur; by 
visits to schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties; and by numerous individual cone 
ferences with Japanese people. 

It is a great moment in history when 
the commanding general of an army 
of occupation asks his country for a 
mission to study the educational pro- 
gram of a defeated country and make 
recommendations that will help that 
country to become again a member of 
the family of United Nations. It was 
with this high purpose in mind that the 
members of the mission accepted their 
country’s invitation to serve. Your Exec- 
utive Secretary counts it a privilege to 
have been a member of this mission 
with its unusual opportunities to study 
conditions in Japan firsthand. 

Japan is a country of 73 million people 


NEA President 
Wanamaker and 
A. J]. Stoddard, 
members of the 
Mission, visit a 
Japanese class. 


occupying an area 
smaller than the 
state of California. 
Its industry is par- 
alyzed; its ship- 
ping gone; its 60 
largest cities, with 
the exception of 
Kyoto, destroyed. 
With primitive 
agriculture as its 
chief means of 
support, its people 
are existing in 
hope amidst hun- 
ger and ruins. 
Japan cannot ad- 
vance education- 
ally unless she is 
able to reestablish herself economi- 
cally. General MacArthur and his staff 
are facing their problems with insight 
and courage in a sincere attempt to 
demonstrate the spirit and methods of 
democracy to the Japanese people. 

The United States Education Mission 
to Japan faced squarely the basic tenets 
of Japanese political thought as they 
wrestled with the possibilities of democ- 
racy as a great social faith in this orien- 
tal country. The basic tenets of Japanese 
political thought might well be stated as 
follows: [1] Society is more important 
than the individual; [2] men are by 
nature unequal; [3] politics is synony- 
mous with ethics; [4] the patriarchal 
family is the ideal state; [5] government 
by man is superior to government by 
law. 

If the Japanese nation is to be demili- 
tarized and become a democratic nation, 
the people of that country will have to 
think in terms of the articles of the 
democratic faith which could’ well be 
stated as follows: [1] The individual 
humanbeing is of surpassing worth; 
[2] human culture belongs to all men; 
[3] men can and should rule them- 
selves; [4] the human mind can be 




























trusted and should be set free; [5] the 
method of peace is superior to that of 
war; [6] racial, cultural, and_ political 
minorities should be respected and 
valued. 

Having in mind the basic tenets of 
Japanese political thought and in the 
light of their own faith in democracy, 
the members of the mission visited nu- 
merous schools and colleges, conferred 
with all kinds of people, and inspected 
the entire Japanese situation with an in- 
quisitiveness justifiable only in terms o! 
the high purposes of the mission. It was 
clear to every member that any residual 
dislike or distrust had no place in the 
report. The mission’s concern was, as 
Lincoln said, “too great for malice.” 

The military occupation, in coopera- 
tion with liberal Japanese leaders, had 
already cleared much of the ground. 
The Japanese will to war had been 
breken by superior force, and the spirit 
of national Shintoism and military ag- 
gression is being eradicated from the 
schools by straight-forward military di- 
rectives. A revision of courses of instruc- 
tion and textbooks is going forward. 
Others may help in saving a nation 
from its war lords as the Allies have 
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helped the Japanese, but in the long run 
4 nation must free itself. 

The Japanese are a confused people, 
bewildered by the turn of events but 
earnest in their striving to use an emerg- 
ing freedom to forge the instruments of 
a democratic society. The greatest hope 
for Japan, however, is in the children. 
Sustaining as they do the weight of the 
future, they must not be pressed down 
by the heritage of a heavy past. The 
Mission sought, therefore, to equalize 
educational opportunities. 

The indications are that the Japanese 
people, under the vital impact of both 
events and ideas, are moving in the 
direction of a fuller meaning of the 
worth of the individual, and that they 
desire a more humane approach to the 
problems of the day. These new direc- 
tions will encourage a freedom of teach- 
ing and learning. 

The United States Education Mission 
made several recommendations. Decen- 
tralization of the educational system is 
necessary in order that teachers may be 
free to develop professionally, under 
guidance, without regimentation, and 
that they in turn may do their part in 
the development of free Japanese citi- 
zens. 

The official courses in morals, in geog- 
raphy, in history, and the observance of 
ceremonies in the reading of the Im- 
perial Rescript and obeisance to the Im- 
perial Portrait had been eliminated from 
the schools by military directive. The 
Mission believes that the use of the Im- 
perial Restrict on Education is not con- 
ducive to democratic development. 

In the lower grades more use should 
be made of the community and local 
resources. At the higher levels compe- 
tent scholarship and research should be 
encouraged. Medical examinations, in- 
struction in nutrition and public health, 
the extension of the physical education 
and recreation program to the university 
level, and the replacement of the equip- 
ment as rapidly as possible were recom- 
mended. Vocational education should 
be emphasized. 

The need for a single and efficient 
medium of written communication is 
well recognized. The mission recom- 
mended that some form of Romaji be 
adopted, replacing thousands of Chinese 
characters with the Roman alphabet. It 
Proposed that a language Commission 
made up of Japanese scholars, educa- 
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tional leaders, and statesmen be formed 
promptly in order that a comprehensive 
program may be developed. 

In order to provide for greater partici- 
pation by the people at local and prefec- 
tural levels and remove the schools from 
administrative control by representatives 
of the Minister of Home Affairs at the 
local level, it is proposed to create edu- 
cational agencies elected by popular vote 
at both local and prefectural levels. 

The mission proposed an upward 
revision of compulsory education in 
schools to be tax-supported, coeduca- 
tional, and tuition-free—such education 
to cover nine years of schooling, or until 
the boy or girl reaches the age of 16. 
The mission proposed further that a 
three-year “upper secondary school” be 
established, free of tuition cost, and co- 
educational. 

In order that newer aims of education 
might be achieved, teaching methods 
emphasizing memorization and con- 
formity should be modified to encour- 
age independent thinking, the develop- 
ment of personality, and the rights and 
responsibilities of democratic citizen- 
ship. A program for the reeducation of 
teachers should be set up to further the 
adoption of democratic methods during 
the transitional period. 

In order to increase the opportunities 
for liberal education at higher levels, it 
would be desirable to liberalize to a con- 
siderable extent the curriculums of the 
preparatory schools leading to the uni- 
versities so that a general college train- 
ing would become -more widely avail- 


able. 


An American soldier surveys rem- 
nants of a Nagasaki prison, year 1 
A.B. {atom bomb}. 


It was recommended that central pub- 
lic libraries with branches be established 
in the larger cities and that appropriate 
arrangements be made for library service 
thruout Japan. 

The attitude of the educators of Japan 
can best be described by quoting briefly 
from one of them: 

Shigeru Nambara, president of Tokyo 
Imperial University, and chairman of 
the committee of Japanese educators ap- 
pointed by General MacArthur to work 
with the United States Education Mis- 
sion, in an address upon the anniversary 


of the founding of Japan, stated: 


“Until quite recently we have held to 

the belief of our forefathers that the 
Japanese people had lived from time 
immemorial, with immutable reverence, 
toward the Imperial House as_ the 
founders of our nation, their unbroken 
life with an everlasting destiny. 
How much is myth and legend? Such 
questions must be solved by positive 
and comparative historical study. 
Open your eyes and get a rough view 
of the actual conditions of Japan! 
We are at present standing at the cross- 
roads. It is left to your free choice which 
way you take. The Potsdam Declaration 
does not demand the extinction of our 
nation. The way is left so open for us 
that we may contribute to humanity as 
a peaceful nation reborn in the new 
world order which is to be henceforth 
established. At least such hope is not 
forbidden.” 
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EARNING to read is a complex 
process. If children starting their 
formal education in our schools this fall 
are to be successful, they must learn to 
read well. How can we teach reading so 
that each child may reach this goal? 
Careful preparatory work will prevent 
confusion in the learning process, and 
so guarantee success. 

Among the factors often included in 
reading readiness tests and programs 
are mental age, various language abili- 
ties, motor skills, auditory discrimina- 
tion, and visual discrimination. Research 
has answered some of the problems in 
each of these areas. Since limited space 
makes impossible the consideration of 
all these factors, I have selected two 
which experience has proved important 
—auditory discrimination and_ visual 
discrimination. 

Either informal or standard tests of 
reading readiness may be used early in 
the school year so that the teacher may 
know the strengths and weaknesses of 
each child. Weaknesses will indicate the 
skills in which the child needs help. 

The ability to recognize similarities 
and differences in the appearance of 
words and word elements seems to be 
an important skill in the beginning of 
grade one. In most of our reading sys- 
tems we use the socalled “look and say” 
method of approach in which the child 
is introduced to, and is expected to ac- 
quire, a sight vocabulary before he 
knows the individual letters. By pre- 
senting carefully graded lessons we may 
improve visual discrimination and so 
prevent many difficulties. Our first con- 
cern must be that no child has any un- 
corrected visual defect. The following 
exercises for improving visual discrimi- 
nation are graded in difficulty. 

Use materials in the immediate en- 
vironment to teach the child to look 
carefully at objects and to observe like- 
nesses and differences. Chairs in the 
room furnish many opportunities for 
observation. Difference in size between 
the teacher’s chair and those of the chil- 
dren is obvious. More careful perception 
is needed to select immediately from a 
group of the children’s chairs the small- 
est, the biggest, or middle-sized ones. 


Insuring Success in Beginning Reading 


Use all of the materials in the room 
—clothes of the same color, children 
alike in size, those different in size. 
Johnny and Jimmy might both have 
red sweaters, Johnny’s bright red and 
Jimmy’s dark red. Two jackets similar 
in color might fasten differently. Help 
the children to notice these similarities 
and differences. 

Geometric forms may be used as an 
intermediate step between the materials 
in the environment and letters and 
words. In the first lessons use three 
fairly simple but dissimilar forms such 
as a circle, a square, and a triangle. 
Make the first models large so that they 
may be used with small groups of chil- 
dren and so the children may handle 
them and find the one like the model 
the teacher has. If these first models 
differ in color as well as shape, the child 
will have two helps in matching—color 
and shape. 

Increase the number of shapes from 
three to five, and decrease the size at the 
same time so that the five models will 
fit in the same space that the original 
three fitted in. Putting more forms in 
the same space adds to the difficulty in 
discrimination. 

After this class: work, give the chil- 
dren smaller models of similar shapes 
to match as individual seat work ma- 
terials. As the children improve in the 
recognition of these forms, use other 
models of the same color so that shape 
will be the only distinguishing charac- 
teristic. Introduce the thought of speed 
by saying, “Let’s see how fast we can 
put the cards that look alike together.” 


Work in visual discrimination should 
include exercises using words and word 
elements if it is to transfer to the read- 
ing lessons. Begin with matching exer- 
cises of two letters which are very un- 
like as “a” and “y.” Work toward those 
more similar in form as “m” and “n” 
or “c” and “e.” Finally include work 
with pairs of letters which are very 
similar as “m” and “w,” “b” and “d,” 
or “p” and “q.” The first lessons should 
be teaching lessons using small groups 
of children at the blackboard. 


Give many practices in exercises re- 





quiring visual perception in which the 
child always has the visual form of the 
letter or word he is to match. For jn- 
stance, he may select the letters which 
are alike in a group of letters, ”at,” 

He may find words that begin alik: 

a list including “many,” “much,” “put,” 
“make,” “mother.” 

He may find words in a paragraph 
which are like the key words. In a pai 
graph such as the following he could 
find each word that said trains: “Ther 
are many kinds of trains, passenger 
trains, freight trains, fast trains, slov 
trains. Some trains have dining cars 
and some trains have sleeping cars 
How many kinds of trains have you 
seen?” 

After the children have completed 
this exercise the teacher should read the 
story to them. Careful visual perception 
is the first skill the child needs in learn 
ing to read but we must be sure to con 
tinue the training to include exercises 
involving visual memory. 

Give exercises graded in difficult 
similar to those suggested involving 
perception, but including memory. For 
example, have a list of letters such as 
“o,” “g,” “t.” Expose a card with onc 
of the letters on it for five seconds 
Then have the children find the one in 
the group like the one on the card. This 
work should be done with small groups 
at the blackboard in the beginning and 
then have each child work from papers. 
Difference in size from the board to 
the paper is a new difficulty. 

Auditory discrimination may be de 
fined as the ability to recognize sim! 
larities and differences in the sounds 
of words and word elements. The child 
lacking in this ability may be taught 
it thru exercises graded in difficulty. 
Just as careful check of the child’s eyes 
is necessary, so is a check for any pos 
sible hearing defect. In the first lessons 
in training the child to listen, use th: 
opportunities which occur in the dail) 
activities within the room. Begia with 
differences in pitch, using wide dil 
ferences at first, and work toward pairs 
of tones which are similar. 

A piano, if available, will be helpful. 
A game in which the teacher sings two 
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tones and the children select the higher 
one, or the lower one, or can tell they 
the same, may be introduced often 
tween periods. It is well to vary the 
tices of selecting the higher one or 
© = lower one so that the child will not 
® bccome accustomed to listening for the 
e that is higher or lower but rather 
or differences. 
Later have the children listen to each 
ther. Have two children repeat the 
me sentence and see if the others in 
class can select the higher voice. 
This requires rather careful discrimina- 
n because the voices will be fairly 
milar in pitch. 





DirrerENcEs in loud and soft tones 
will be the next step. Again begin with 
wide differences and work toward tones 
more similar in intensity. As some 

ehicle goes by ask, “Which way is the 
truck [or car or airplane] going?” 
Gradually the child will learn to recog- 
nize what is going by without the 
teacher’s naming it and will be able to 





say, “A truck just went up the street.” 
) Now is the time to introduce work 
s [im with letters and words, not teaching 


iny letters but helping the child to 
\ recognize likenesses and differences in 
, sounds of words. In this ear training 
it is important that the teacher give 
many dictation exercises in which the 
hild repeats the words after her before 
being asked to give any words for any 
sounds, 
Dictate first words that sound alike 
it the beginning: “go,” “give,” “get,” 
“game.” Later introduce a word that is 
different in a series to see if the child 
can detect it: “far,” “fast,” “run,” “feet.” 
Charts with pictures of objects begin- 
ning with a certain letter may be used 
for practice. The children may help col- 
lect the pictures. In making these charts 
be sure that no picture is included 
which might cause confusion. For 
example, in visiting in a first-grade 
classroom I observed a class using a 
“c” chart. The children were taking 
turns finding pictures and telling the 
first sound. One child had found “cake,” 
another “candy,” and then one little boy 
pointed to a beautiful picture of a collie 
and said, “I see a picture of a dog. Dog 
begins with ‘c’.” Few children at this 
level would recognize a particular kind 
of dog. 


me 


Be careful, too, not to introduce when 
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shows bow training in 
discrimination helps 
beeinnine readers 
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working on single sounds, words be- 
ginning with a blend. We want a child 
to recognize that “tree” begins like 
“trick,” and “trim,” rather than like 
“to” or “tell.” Follow the work on initial 
consonants with similar exercises with 
words beginning with two-letter blends. 

Final sounds are much more difficult 
than beginning sounds for children. 
There is a difference in difficulty even 
in the final sounds, rhymes being easier 
than final consonants. Let us then have 
many lessons on final consonants and 
lead up to them gradually rather than 
expect children to make the transfer nec- 
essary to know that “car” ends with the 
same sound with which “run” begins. 

Say to the children, “Ill say some 
words that begin like ‘get.’ Say them 
after me.” Dictate slowly emphasizing 


“ bP] 
vrVP 
get, 


the beginning sound: “go,” 


“give,” “game,” “gather.” Then say, 
“Close your eyes and listen. When you 
hear a word that doesn’t begin like 
‘ ’ 7 

get, clap your hands. 

Dictate 


“ec 


“sirl,” “put,” “gay.” Notice individual 


” 
, 


“save,” “gum,” “guard 
children’s responses. After the children 
have had many opportunities to listen 
to words dictated by the teacher, give 
them opportunities to give words in 
response to particular situations. Al- 
ways supply context material for these 
exercises. Following work on “pl” as a 
beginning sound the children might 
complete these sentences with words 
that sound like “play” at the beginning: 
When we ask for something we say 
(please) 

When the sun shines the day is—— 
(pleasant) 

As the children become familiar with 
final sounds, an exercise combining 
initial and final sounds is of value. The 
teacher dictates a word and the child 
gives another word that begins with 
the sound the teacher’s ended with. For 
instance if the teacher said “can,” the 
child might say “no.” These exercises 
may be continued thruout the year giv- 





ing the children an opportunity to write 
the first letter or the last letters as they 
learn to write. 

Individual children will differ in the 
speed with which these abilities are ac- 
quired so that it is necessary for the 
teacher to check frequently and adjust 
the work on the basis of the findings. 
Don’t keep a child working at readiness 
skills if he doesn’t need the practice, 
Some children will be ready for a 
formal reading program the first day 
they come to school. Others, thru care- 
fully planned exercises, will acquire the 
necessary skills. 

We have many evidences that, 


plans as these are followed 


if such 
in the initial 
stages of reading, children will have 
success. Experimentally it has been 
proven that children having specific 
training in auditory and visual dis- 
crimination during the first six weeks of 
grade one, compared with others not 
having such training, are superior in 
reading achievement and learning rate. 

Children in the lower third of the 


class having had such exercises more 


than tripled their learning rate of 
words. The most commo! diffic ulty 
among “nonreaders” in the reading 


clinics has been a lack in these areas. 
These children have “acquired” these 
skills thru training and have made im- 
mediate gains in vocabulary. Their im- 
provement in word mastery and_re- 
tention has been marked. The teacher’s 
manuals of the various reading sys 
tems now include suggestions for this 
type of exercise. Such materi il is not 
too formal or boring for little children, 
but is a sure way to help all children 


learning to read to be successful. 









N assembly is a show, whatever its 
purpose and format may be. And 
a modern student is an expert critic of 
“M.C.’s,” script, music, and sound ef- 
fects. The chapel service, the play, the 
pep rally, the lecture, the movie, or the 
talent show can be as imaginative and 
polished as the professional perform- 
ance. 

A series of good assemblies is a subtle 
builder of that school spirit which is 
pride in principal, teachers, and fellow 
students and respect for their talents 
and comfort. That attitude is healthful 
for a young citizen to have toward his 
immediate community. 

If properly arranged over the weeks, 
can offer to an enormous 
percent of students the glowing satis- 
faction of being an entertainer. Talent 
has 


pre y9TamMs 


a chance to blossom and mature 
for a world hungry for leaders and 
artists. 

Furthermore, the clever show can dis- 
seminate information “like crazy.” Wit- 
ness the news you learn enjoyably from 
“Cavalcade of America” or “Doctors at 
Work.” A half-hour show can be worth 
three lesson periods. 

An assembly, given the right direc- 
tion and performers, can be vastly enter- 
taining, can leave a pleasant memory 
that lasts all week. The auditorium is 


YOUR ASSEMBLIES 


the setting for the best in spirit and 
talent and listening, not for a princi- 
pal’s lecture on the evil ways of the 
present school population. 

Acquiring these benefits depends 
upon two factors, a teacher who is a 
showman and a few students who are 
indefatigable. The quality of showman- 
ship must be in the best P. T. Barnum 
tradition, for short and frequent assem- 
blies must click without elaborate scen- 
ery or exhaustive rehearsal. 

The are: 
[1] something important to say, [2] a 
striking way of saying it, [3 


ingredients of success 
intricate 
preplanning, [4] an appearance of sim- 
plicity, [5] enthusiasm of performers, 
[6] concentrated rehearsal of every de- 





tail. Only a showman can offer these 
ingredients over a year’s time. Find 
that man or woman in your school and 
draft him. He will find the job an anti- 
dote to teaching the square root of x. 

The second factor, students, may be 
a committee. We chose our committee 
thru the election of one member from 
each homeroom. This gave us a cross- 
section of classes and a quantity of 
ideas. The group was divided into four 
sections, each responsible for assemblies 
on different weeks. 


The sponsor and committee capable 
of arranging assemblies for a year need 





































































LOIS MAC FARLAND 


Vincentown, New Jersey 


ingenuity and tact. They must insis 
first on a regularly scheduled assembly 
period which does not interfere with 
classes. Then they must have a goal. A 
half-hour planned and rehearsed pro- 
gram a_ week ours. Altho we 
nearly wore ourselves out doing the job, 
we proved that the goal was tenable, 
The suggestions made here are based 
principally on experience as one of thr. 
sponsors in a Connecticut highschool, 
and on years of listening. . 

The committee persuaded other or- 
ganizations to do the production but 
was ready to step into any breach. We 
decided after our experience that the 
entire year’s schedule should be tenta- 
tively planned in the first weeks of 
school to take advantage of special 


was 


events and holidays, to allow organiza- 
tions to request preferred dates, and t 
achieve well-balanced variety. 

The committee should do some shows 
itself to set the spirit and standard. |: 
should keep a critical eye on the re- 
hearsals of other groups to insure proper 
timing and an appropriate subject. On 
the few occasions when we relaxed we 
were sorry. Once a play lasted an hour 
and a half; once a movie should have 
been censored. 

Committee members should be avail 
able for help in providing lighting, 
microphone facilities, and stage skills, 
which increase with experience. An- 
nouncement-makers should be rehearsed 
by the experts. Even faculty speakers 
might be advised by the assembly spon- 
sor. These plans seem elaborate, but the 
results are simple and satisfactory. 

What are the shows themselves to 
be? Continuity and dignity accompany 
the introduction, whether it be a Bib! 
reading and flag salute or a greeting 
and announcement of the day’s fare 
Here is an excellent spot for the pres! 
dent of the student government. It 1s 
traditional in schools that 
principal preside, but after watching !! 


some 


A series of good assemblies, which 
requires careful planning by a group 
of indefatigable students, is a builder 
of school spirit. LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS PHOTO 
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iwo performances, I believe that the 
principal gains infinitely more in the 
eves of his charges from gracious talks 

brevity than from uninspired 
“M.C-ing.” 

In a year’s experiment in our school 

organizations—among them, the ath- 

ic association, the dramatic club, the 
ternational club, the science club, and 
ur classes—contributed toward the 
program, sometimes producing a 
cram themselves, sometimes assist- 
ng. Four departments—history, French, 
ommercial, and English — presented 
programs. Our aim was for each group 
reflect its activities and learning—a 

al sometimes difficult to achieve. 

The science club, for example, re- 
sorted to a humorous show built around 

bogus magician. Tho we enjoyed this, 
we would have preferred that the club 
share with the audience its scientific 
findings and interests. 

The three principal types of shows— 
dramatic, musical, and variety—should 
be juggled into satisfactory positions. 
Plays may be done by any group but are 
the special province of the dramatic 
lub. Once an English class “broadcast” 
from behind the curtain a radio script 
of a short story complete with sound 

ffects. 

The music department not only pre- 
sents musical assemblies by the glee 
club, orchestra, and band, but assists 
other groups preparing assemblies. A 
program of French songs done by the 
French department was a great success. 

It should be possible to construct a 
series of programs featuring school tal- 
nt which would teach appreciation of 
classical and popular music but avoid 
long-haired” scripts and the label of 
“music appreciation.” Community sing- 
ng is a long-neglected delight that 
might well be revived by an enthusiastic 
leader who recognizes that not all 
ingers are sopranos and that many 
who like to sing cannot read alto or 
Dass, 

The most elastic program is the va- 
riety show, which covers a multitude of 
performances. The talent show is a 
favorite and can be used over and over, 
provided the acts are built around a 
theme with livelier, more polished con- 
tinuity than the uninspired “And now 
Jean Jones will do a tap dance.” The 
variety show of talks or skits and songs 
or instrumental music is excellent for 
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holidays if every part is developed to 
contribute to a total effect. 

Within a week we devised a talent 
show, “The Swinging Door Cafe.” 
Three props set the stage: an upright 
piano; an old table covered by a red- 
checked cloth; and an ingenious device, 
a combination of old slat shutters and 
high jump poles which served as a set 
of swinging doors when set in motion 
by two stage hands holding ropes. We 
made a casual suggestion of the “Gay 
Nineties” rather than an authentic re- 
production. Our “M. C.,” a tall, rotund, 
attractive lad, equipped with a white 
apron and burnt cork “handlebars,” was 
the genial host. His comfortable casual- 
ness and “adlibbing” made everyone on 
stage and off enjoy himself. 

Tho these assemblies are student pro- 
ductions, there is a place in the program 
for outside speakers or movies. But these 
should be rare, carefully selected, and 
previewed. A serious speech from the 
world outside should be a part of the 
training of a citizen, but don’t expect 
students to greet enthusiastically the 
speech that bores you. 

Here is a list of some of the assem- 
blies other than plays and recitals which 
have been particularly successful: 


[1] An introduction to the clubs of the 
school in September by short talks or skits. 

[2] Introduction to the drive for sub- 
scriptions to the literary magazine by origi- 
nal speeches of the student editors. 

[3] A Navy Day broadcast adapted 
from a prepared script from the Navy 
League, including dialog and choral music. 

[4] A political rally with speakers for 
Democratic and Republican presidential 
candidates, followed by balloting. 

[5] A pep rally to introduce the basket- 
ball season and one to celebrate entry in 
the state tournament. 

[6] Christmas carols sung by the audi- 
ence with two numbers by the glee club. 

[7] A spelling bee with contestants 
from the four classes. 

[8] A preview of the senior play pro- 
duction. 

[9] An auction of lost and found arti- 
cles accumulated by the student council— 
utilitarian and vastly entertaining. 

[10] A bond rally with student speakers 
and talent show plus a guest speaker from 


town. 


The walls of your classroom are burst- 
ing with talent. With an appreciation of 
that talent, your assemblies can be the 


greatest shows on earth! 







Self-Starters 


Bevtevinc there was a real need 
for directed thinking to help steady 
both youth and adults, Sutter Junior 
Highschool teachers started a spe- 


cial series of assembly programs four 
years ago. These so well proved their 
worth during the war as to justify 
continuance in this peacetime of 
even greater juvenile unrest. 

The general plan has been to have 
one central thought and build music 
and all else around it. The empha 
sis 1s on character and citizenship 
building. Students think of the as 
semblies as inspiration rather than 
entertainment. “The programs help 
me start the day right,” they say. 

The programs take 15 minutes 
each Monday morning. Tho teach 
er-planned, they call for student par- 
ticipation. 

These assemblies care for all pro 
grams thruout the year. They avoid 
interference with classwork; chil- 
dren are seldom called out for re 
hearsals. At the same time, they 
relieve busy teachers of preparing 
programs to recognize special days. 

Projections, loud speakers, and 
spotlights are aids to the success of 
the programs. Frequently four pro- 
jectors are used: one to project the 
program on the wall so students will 
know the order of numbers, which 
eliminates taking time for announce- 
ments; another for unison reading 
of a quotation on the wall at the op 
posite side; a third for projection of 
pictures; a fourth for slides concern- 
ing the thought of the day. 

Weekly programs make it possible 
to observe whatever days, deeds, or 
people are of current worth for rec- 
ognition, thus bringing to attention 
many that would be otherwise over 
looked. Frequently a theme carries 
over a series of weeks. One such ex- 
ample is “Our Heritage of Great 
Men.” 

“Flags of the United Nations” 
may be used during May, coming to 
an effective contlusion during the 
week of June 14. A few flags may be 
used each week with explanations of 
the appropriate nations’ contribu- 
tions and with music appropriate to 
those countries. The final assembly 
of the series features Flag Day. 

We are living at a time when we 
can have a direct share in finding 
the solutions for world problems. 
Our assemblies are helping us trans 
late understanding into deeds.— 
Rutu Peterson, Sutter Junior High- 
school, Sacramento, California. 
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TEACHERS SET FOR WAR ON 
DELINQUENCY 

“Minneapolis public-school teachers 
—who work with more children more 
hours per day than any other group in 
the city—came forward today with their 
own farreaching program for a com- 
munitywide, coordinated fight against 
juvenile delinquency.” 

TEACHERS TO ASK CIVIC AID 
IN WAR ON DELINQUENCY 
“The Minneapolis Teachers League, 

thru its grade teachers predelinquency 
and juvenile guidance committee, will 
ask various public and civic agencies 
to enact specific steps for a unified, city- 
wide drive.” 

POLICE HEADS BACK TEACHERS 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY DRIVE 
“Between 70 and 75°%, of all crimes 

in Minneapolis in the past five years 

were committed by juveniles under 18,’ 

Lieutenant Magni Palm, head of the 

police juvenile detail said today. “This 

is evidence,’ he said, ‘of the importance 
of the community emphasis on juvenile 
protection needs that is being given by 
the members of the grade teachers com- 
mittee of the Minneapolis Teachers 
League.’ ” 


HESE STATEMENTS are from 
Minneapolis newspapers published 
during one week in February 1946. 

How did it all start? In the spring of 
1944 the executive board of the Grade 
Teachers Section of the Minneapolis 
Teachers League voted unanimously to 
make a major study of juvenile delin- 
quency. The section as a whole accepted 
the project with enthusiasm and ap- 
pointed a committee. 

Our decided that _pre- 
delinquency and child guidance was 
really our theme. We were mainly in- 
terested in getting the trouble at its 
source. We wanted to help the child 


with a problem before he became a 
delinquent. 


committee 


It is easy for teachers to detect early 
trends toward wrong-doing. We see the 
troubled eyes, the twitching muscles, the 
quivering lips, and the other evidences 
of insecurity, lack of affection, economic 
problems, and bickering parents. 

Take Frankie, one of a family of five 
children whose mother was more inter- 
ested in night clubs than in her home. 


Predelinquency and Juvenile Guidance 


Often she slept all day, too much af- 
fected by liquor to care. Frankie’s father 
worked hard to keep the family to- 
gether but it was difficult for him to do 
the work of both parents. Often the 
children had only breakfast food three 
times a day. 

Sometimes the neighbors brought 
morsels of cooked food for the children 
but more often Frankie came to school 
hungry, unkempt, and forlorn. Is it any 
wonder that he found long division 
trying? 

Could one be surprised when he an- 
noyed his classmates in the schoolroom 
and got into trouble on the playground 
and in the neighborhood? Even tho his 
teacher, by adroit management could 
usually forestall unpleasant outbreaks 
when Frankie was under her immediate 
supervision, she knew that he would 
“bust out” with something when the 
inward turmoil became too great. 

Every teacher on our committee knew 
boys and girls with problems similar 
to Frankie’s. They knew that unless 
coordinated action on the part of all 
social agencies in the community could 
be set in motion to save these children, 
they would end up in the reformatory. 

One of the first things we did was to 
ask the schools for suggestions. Sug- 
gestions poured in from every quarter. 
Stories like that of Frankie, multiplied 
many times over, spurred us on to 
greater activity and more serious study. 

We held meetings every two weeks 
and spent many long after-school ses- 
sions in discussion, study of cases, or- 
ganizing recommendations. 

We knew, of course, that there are 
community agencies and _ institutions 
whose sole function is to study these 
problems and provide solutions. Their 
help is, however, for the most part, too 
far away from the teacher in the class- 
room. 

Our Child Study Department, for 
instance, could give expert advice and 
immediate assistance if it were not so 
pitifully understaffed and inadequately 
financed. Visiting teachers have too 


many schools to serve and too much 
territory to cover. 









Early in November 1945 the Minne- 
apolis Council of Social Agencies had 
issued its first report on juvenile de. 
linquency. This report which dealt only 
with cases in which delinquency had 
been determined by Juvenile Cour 
adjudication gave us an index to the 
“blighted areas.” 

After a careful study of this report 
we decided to enlarge our committee, 
to include representatives from schools 
located in the areas mentioned. We in- 
vited also three elementary-school prin- 
cipals, a counselor, a speech teacher, and 
a nurse to serve as consultants. They 
brought additional recommendations, 
new cases, and inspiration and helpful- 
ness. 

A growing sense of the magnitude 
of the problem impressed us. We began 
to interview community leaders to in- 
form them of the work of the com- 
mittee and to gain their viewpoints. 

The central committee 
organizations approved our work, 
recommended other community leaders 
we should contact, and urged us to go 
on with the study. 

We interviewed the mayor; the chief 
of police, the head of the juvenile divi- 
sion, liaison and probation officers, and 
other key figures in the police depart- 
ment; the district judge of the Juvenile 
Court; the president and other officers 
of the Council of Social Agencies; the 
superintendent and assistant superin- 
tendent of schools; the head of the Child 
Study Department and the supervisor 
of visiting teachers; the executive sec- 
retary and past-president of the Minne- 
apolis Church Federation; the head li- 
brarian, the children’s librarian, and one 
branch librarian who has done out- 
standing work in preventing juvenile 
delinquency; newspaper editors and 
columnists; heads of the Recreation De- 
partment of the Minneapolis Park 
Board; and directors of several settle- 
ment houses. 

In these interviews we met pleased 
surprise that classroom teachers were 
voluntarily devoting so much time and 
attention to community affairs and 
doing such a thoro and systematic piece 


of teachers 
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of work. Everywhere we found interest, 
approval, and cooperation. 

Interest aroused by these interviews 
led to calls for committee members to 
speak PTA’s, the 
Women’s Club, and teacher groups. The 
Parent-Teacher 
publication of the Minneapolis Council 


before Business 


Broadcaster, — official 
of Parent-Teacher Associations, printed 
major parts of our report in two bi- 
monthly issues. 

When one of the daily papers took 
up the publicity, it used gr=at headlines 
and gave much space to the recommen- 
dations contained in our report. On 
Mother’s Day the leading columnist de- 
voted his entire column to a presenta- 
tion of cases we had collected. 

There were numerous calls for our 
report long before we had it in final 
shape for mimeographing. Recommen- 
dations continued to come, and to each 
we gave serious attention. We organ- 
ized our material under three main 
headings: 

[1] Suggestions for classroom and school 
applications. 

[2] Suggested possibilities for a commu- 
nity attack upon the problem. 

[3] Suggested recommendations to pa- 
rent-teacher associations. 


Recommendations attracting the great- 
est attention were the following: 


[1] The Council of Social Agencies was 
asked to establish a coordinating council 
for better clearance of agency help for de- 
linquency cases, to use its influence for 
establishment of a municipal behavior 
clinic, and to cooperate on various other 
phases of the program. 

[2] The mayor and his Committee on 
Youth Problems were asked to provide 
more juvenile police, expand facilities of 
the police juvenile detail, and seek correc- 
tion of the housing situations which con- 
tribute to delinquency. 

[3] The Minneapolis school system was 
asked to provide an increased opportunity 
for all teachers to have conferences at 
least once yearly with all parents of school 
pupils and to hire more visiting teachers. 

[4] The PTA Council was asked to 
stimulate PTA activity thruout the city 
on recommendations concerning increased 
parent responsibility and care. 


A teacher who is not too busy to be 
interested in her pupils as people is 
one of the surest preventives against 
juvenile delinquency. ... 
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A story of the way in which Minneapolis teachers aroused 


their community to do something about juvenile delinquency 


Our report covers 15 pages of mimeo- 
graphed material. It has been discussed 
by people in all parts of the city from 
beauty parlor operators to members of 
the bakers convention. “It is the most 
constructive thing that has been done in 
this field,” wrote an outstanding leader 
in civic affairs. 

The Minneapolis public library, to 
meet requests of readers, has asked for 
copies of our report to be placed in all 
branch libraries. 

Our committee has been asked to 
bring our report before the Mayor’s 
Youth Committee. Our committee has 
been invited by the editor of the leading 
newspaper to submit constructive criti- 
cism of the type of reading matter in 
his paper. A subcommittee will study 
and report upon the kind of news re- 
porting that will best combat delin- 
quency. 

Teachers have been asked to take part 
in the meetings planning a school for 


parents. 
Our chairman was made a member 


VELMA DENNY 
and MARY JOHNSON 


Teachers, Minneapolis, Minnes« 


f ta 


of a principals committee to work on 
better relations between schools and 
social agencies dealing with juvenile 
problems. 

The Committee of the Council of 
Social Agencies, with whom we met 
several times, has asked to submit some 
proposed changes to us this fall. 

Mr. Goslin, our school superintend- 
ent, has said that “from time to time as 
we are able to improve education, you 
will have the satisfaction of seeing some 
of your objectives realized.” 

We know that our job is not com- 
pleted with the publication of a report. 
We feel the responsibility to extend our 
efforts to see that the recommendations, 
with the cooperation of the community, 
become accomplishments. We refuse to 
believe that juvenile delinquency cannot 
be cured. 
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They give him back-talk 


N THE stroke of one-thirty on 
Friday afternoons a voice comes 
into hundreds of Iowa schoolrooms. 

If you are one of the listening adults, 
this may sound like just one more pro- 
gram for children. If you are one of the 
boys and girls at school, you know that 
this is a very special radio program, that 
this is Mr. Hake. He talks from Station 
KXEL at Iowa State Teachers College 
in Cedar Falls, Children and 
teachers listen to the half-hour of stories 


le Wakg 


together. 

Herbert Hake has a hearty manner 
and an infectious laugh. He has a way 
of talking to children that calls forth 
conversation. Many a teacher envies him 
his schoolroom manner of obtaining the 
desired response. 

“Hello, boys and girls!” He opens the 
program. 

“Hello, Mr. Hake!” five thousand 
children shout back. In the tiny six- 
pupil school in the 
farthest corner of 
the state, in the au- 
ditorium of a city 
school where 
primary children 
are gathered, they 
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answer. There are 
little fellows in overalls, to whom school 
is a new and exciting business. There 
are big third-grade girls beginning to 
twist their curls and smile over their 
shoulders at boys across the aisle. There 
are studious little guys in glasses who 
look up all the stories at the library. 
There is the fellow who refrains from 
sticking a pin in his neighbor only be- 
cause it might mean no radio story hour 
next week. 

All join in the chorus of greeting to 
Mr. Hake. All sit with a minimum of 
wiggling for 30 minutes, except for a 
brief rest period between stories. That, 
any teacher will tell you, is a real 
achievement. 


“Did you like that story?” the jovial 
voice calls from the radio. 

“Yes,” they all shout back. 

“This is the story of a pumpkin that 
had some adventures. With Halloween 


coming next week, you can guess what 
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the pumpkin turned into. What do you 
think?” 

“A jack-o-lantern!” Half the voices 
are ready to send back the answer. 

“That's right! A jack-o-lantern,” says 
Mr. Hake. After the program half a 
dozen bewildered children, from naive 
kindergartners to sophisticated third- 
graders ask their teachers, “How ‘can 
Mr. Hake hear what we say?” 

That he is a very real person, a charac- 
ter they enjoy, no one who has watched 
the children and listened with them 
will deny. It is his personality, the fa- 
miliarity of his voice and manner lend- 
ing continuity to the programs, that the 
children like. The story-tellers, whether 
students or the Story Lady, serve an im- 
portant part, for they bring the stories 
themselves. But for the light touch and 





the unifying force—altho the children 
would not know these terms—Mr. Hake 
makes the Story Hour. 

There are usually three stories; or four 
if some are short. During the rest period 
near the middle of the program, Mr. 
Hake announces, “Now it is time for 
our stretching music.” This was not in- 
cluded in the program as it was begun. 
Some lower-grade teachers soon wrote 
in to tell the program planners that 
little children could not sit still and be 
good listeners for 30 minutes at a time, 
without some chance for wiggling and 


psn aint 
Life has loveliness to sell— 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Climbing fire that sways and 
SINGS, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


—SARA TEASDALE 









IRMA DOVEY 


Teacher, Taylor School, Cedar Rapids, | 


ORAWINGS BY €. LAWTON ANO DE Cc. © 
using their muscles. So the stretc! 
music was inserted and now has becon 
one of the high spots of the program 
It is then that Mr. Hake introd 

Professor Kleinichkeit Schultzenpin! 
who has a most exaggerated accent. His 
voice sounds suspiciously like that o! 
Mr. Hake to the teachers, but the c! 
dren seem to hear no resemblance. Does 
he not call Mr. Hake all sorts of ridicu 
lous things, Mr. 
Fake, Mr. Snake, 


and all = such 
names? And 
doesn’t he make 


fun of Mr. Hake? 
There was the 
Mr. 


went to 





day when 
Hake 
sleep and snored and even slept 
through the stretching music, and the 
Professor had to scold him soundly. 
Then the next week the Professor mac 
Mr. Hake dance and dance and dance, 
until he was so tired! You could hea: 
his feet dancing all thru the music. The 
children stood up and swayed and max 
their hands move with the music as 1! 
they were dancing. 

Mr. Hake does not have much hair. 
He talks about it every now and then, 
something about “hair like I have” 
when everyone knows from his pictures 
that he has almost no hair at all. 

Sometimes he says he has pigs in the 
studio, or cows, or a train. He uses 
phonograph records for some of t! 
sounds, but it seems as if he might make 
some of them himself. One day he broke 
the glass of the studio wall, he said, and 
everyone could hear it crash and tinkle 
about his feet. 

While the Story Hour Program is 
beamed toward Iowa schools, children 
in at least five adjoining states listen. 
The programs are sent by leased wire 
from the State Teachers College cam- 
pus to the 50,000 watt station in Wat 
loo for broadcast. 

For many teachers this program is 
connecting link with their college and 


1¢ 
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with one of 

their teachers, 

almost taking 

them back into 

a college class- 

room. Amy F, 

Arey, the guid-, 

ing spirit be- 

hind the Story 

Hour, is an in- 

structor in education. Under her direc- 

tion many primary teachers have learned 

to tell stories, to tell them naturally but 
with enthusiasm 
and earnestness. 
They hear stories 
broadcast, stories 
from their own 
repertoire. Some 
are stories that 
they have mem- 
orized and la- 

bored over, to make the gruff bear’s 

voice sound real or the chug of the de- 

termined little engine rhythmic. It 

brings back to teachers many memories 

of their college days. 

The stories are carefully chosen, time- 
tested with many groups of children, 
nd finally the very best versions 
selected. 

This year booklets have been sent 
out to schools so that the children may 
know what stories are to be presented 
ach week. The teachers read many of 
the stories before the day comes for 
them to be broadcast. That never spoils 
the fun, for they are the kind of stories 
the children like to hear over and over 
again. When a familiar story is an- 
nounced, they turn and grin at the 
teacher in happy anticipation, and she 
smiles back. She likes the stories too. 
Yes, Friday is a big day. 

Mr. Hake says, “So that is all the 
stories for now, boys and girls. But there 
will be more for you next Friday at one- 
thirty. Will you be listening?” 

They all call back, “Yes!” 

Then he says, “Goodbye, boys and 
girls,” and they all answer, “Goodbye, 
Mr. Hake,” before someone turns off 
the radio. It is almost like having an- 
other teacher, only this is not a real 
lesson; it is just for fun. 

Mr. Hake and the Story Lady are not 
only leading children down the road of 
‘ppreciation for literature, but they are 


providing plenty of enjoyment along the 
Way. 
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Oregon solves college overcrowding 


Y establishment of Vanport 
Center College, officials of the 
Oregon State System of Higher 
Education believe that they howe 
largely accomplished solution to 
the problem of overcrowded col- 
leges that is perturbing educators 
the nation over. Their solution is: 
Rather than depending upon at- 
tempts to build additional housing 
facilities at the state's colleges and 
university, move college facilities to 
a place where housing and school 
facilities are already available. 

When the three Portland area 
shipyards of Henry J. Kaiser cre- 
ated a housing shortage here, the 
Federal Housing Authority over- 
came the emergency by building 
Vanport City. When shipbuilding 
ceased to be the area’s major indus- 
try and many families left Vanport, 
the housing authority made Van- 
port facilities available to returned 
veterans. Stephen E. Epler was vet- 
eran’s counselor for the State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education and was 
residing at Vanport when he con- 
ceived the idea of setting up a lower 
division extension college there. 

Result of Oregon’s approach to 
the student-housing problem is that 
Vanport Center College began a 
summer term with 220 students and 
had pre-registration applications tor 
more than 700 for the fall term. 
The extension division has a new 
veterans’ counselor; Dr. Epler is 
director of the new college. 

To many veterans attending 
under the GI Bill of Rights, the 
outstanding advantage of Vanport 
Center College is the provision of 
family living facilities—apartments 
freshly repainted and modernly fur- 
nished, rents that start at $30, and 
such community facilities as child 
nursery centers, a theater, library, 
hospital, and shopping districts. 

College dormitories, boarding 
houses, and fraternities are not set 
up to provide a bed, bath, and table 
for the wife and youngster. 1 hat’s 
why John Francis Cramer, dean of 
the extension division, stresses the 
home angle in describing the facili- 
ties available at Vanport. Forty-five 
percent of the Vanport summer stu- 
dents were married. 


DON R. HAMMITT 


Vanport Center College 


Ninety-four percent of the sum- 
mer term students were veterans 
with an average length of service 
of 34 months; 31 were disabled; 
eight were women. However, Van- 
port Center is not limited to veter- 
ans. Cessation of the drafting of 
youths under 20 and general pros- 
perity are two reasons why estab- 
lished colleges and universities are 
turning down many would-be stu- 
dents this fall. Vanport is open to 
all who are able to meet Oregon’s 
college entrance requirements. 

Vanport Center College is not a 
junior college. It is simply the solu- 
tion to a problem—bringing classes 
from overcrowded university and 
state colleges to a convenient center 
of available facilities. 

The advantages of having Van- 
port Center College operate as a 
function of the extension division 
are manifest. It was not necessary 
to go to great lengths to plan 
courses—many freshman and soph- 
omore courses are being offered at 
Vanport exactly as they are taught 
at other state institutions. Because 
it Was not set up as a separate insti- 
tution, it was not necessary to place 
the founding of Vanport Center 
before the vote of the people. There 
will be no difficulty in transferring 
to other schools of the state and 
getting full academic credit for 
work accomplished at Vanport. 

Location of Vanport Center Col- 
lege, just three miles from Port- 
land, has greatly eased the problem 
of obtaining parttime instructors. 

For example, elementary architec- 
ture is taught by a Portland archi- 
tect, who fulfils academic require- 
ments. Several Portland highschool 
teachers instruct late afternoon 
classes at the college. In addition, 
Dean Cramer has assigned a num- 
ber of extension division instructors 
to the Vanport faculty. 

Vanport Center will not be a per- 
manent college. However, it will 
be operated as long as the state sys- 
tem of higher education finds its 


| 


school facilities overcrowded. 

















F the United Nations is going to 

function, we have to face the real- 
ities of life and try to figure out 
some type of program or pattern thru 
which and by which both Russia and 
the United States can work side by 
side in an organization such as the 
United Nations. 

We cannot do that by failing to face 
facts. Unfortunately, it can be demon- 
strated that what Wendell Willkie 
called “one world,” has today very 
definitely become two worlds with 
Russia and the United States as lead- 
ers. The possibility of changing the 
Russian system so that it conforms to 
ours, or of changing our system to 
conform to Russia’s, is so remote that 
only the giddiest type of optimism 
would base its hope for world peace 
upon such a remote eventuality. If 
we are to have an enduring peace, we 
must recognize that fact for what it is. 

The path to peace is going to require 
first of all that we recognize these fun- 
damental and fixed differences be- 
tween the Russian system and ours. 
Once we have recognized them, we 
can begin the slow, difficult job of 
reconciling two countries whose under- 
lying philosophies are far removed from 
each other—reconciling them so that the 
two can live peaceably in the same 
world. 

Some students of international af- 
fairs and some students of Russia who 
recognize these differences are now ap- 
pearing on the lecture platform stating 
that enduring peace between Russia 
and the United States is impossible. 

I refuse to accept the pessimistic 
prophecy that it cannot be done, and I 
believe that the possibility of the rich 
rewards of peace are so great that we 
should try as everlastingly hard as we 
can before we accept defeat. 

It has often been said that competi- 
tion is the life of trade. It is conceivable 
that the competition in governmental 
technics and theories existing between 
the communist world and our free en- 
terprise world, if conducted peaceably, 
might well help the capitalist world to 
progress more rapidly, while we in 
turn could help this communist world 


to work toward the four freedoms more 


quickly. 


WE ARE FACING two worlds—one 
communistic, the other democratic. The 
differences are firm, fast, and fixed, and 
I doubt if any of us will live long 
enough to see the slow evolutionary 
process wipe them out entirely. Our 
job should be first, therefore, to under- 
stand the differences, to know what 
they are, and then to build on that the 
remaining area of agreement as broadly 
and as firmly as we can. 

The first thing to remember about 
Russia is this: The Russian leader of 
today is an extremely selfconfident in- 
dividual, convinced that communism 
is successful and that as a political the- 
ory it should circumnavigate the world. 

Another quality to keep in mind 
about the Russians is their extreme 
realism. They govern with an iron 
hand. There is no freedom of the press 
in Russia, no freedom of radio, no free- 
dom of speech or of travel, no oppor- 
tunity for a teachers organization, such 
as the NEA, no organizations for re- 
turning veterans, no organization what- 
soever outside the Communist party 
with its five million members. The Rus- 
sians have a completely totalitarian 
government today. The people have 
no opportunity to voice displeasure 
with the government, tho they feel it. 

They have a uniformed and un-uni- 
formed state police called the NKVD. 
This state police maintains itself thru- 
out the length and breadth of the land 
for the purpose of arresting anybody 
who dares say anything critical of the 
government. 

Another thing I dislike to say, but 
which I would be craven to conceal, 
is this: Russia today is on the march. 
She is an expansionist country, moving 
outward from the center. How does 
she move? She moves according to a 
pattern—by one of three easily de- 
finable formulas. Since the war began, 
she has about doubled her population 
either by annexing outright new terri- 
tory, or having come into complete 
domination of new areas. 

The first formula by which she moves 








The United States and Russia } 


is the formula of taking a country | 
the strong process of marching int: 
and acquiring it. Where has this | 
place? In Lithuania, Estonia, Lat, 
three little independent Baltic states 

The second process is the process o| 
adoption. If you cannot acquire ¢ 
right thru attachment a new pi 
territory on which you have your e\ 
you can put one of your adopted po! 
cians or political sons in control, 
when the time comes he can deli 
the country lock, stock, and barrel, b 
cause when you deliver the government 
you take the country with it. 

The process of adoption is taki: 
place in Poland against the opposit 
of the Poles and in Jugoslavia against 
the wishes of most of its people. 

The technic is a simple one. Y 
find some fellow, preferably of the 1 
tionality of the country which you a1 
going to acquire thru this adoptive tec] 
nic. You train him in your philosoph 
sell him on your idealism, help | 
work into a position of authority, t! 
surround him with power and contro! 
by confederates until to all intents a1 
purposes his land is your land. Y: 
have acquired it thru adoption. 


THE THIRD FORMULA is the process of 
assimilation, whereby you put you! 
friends in positions of minor authority. 
gradually elevating them to positions of 
greater responsibility. 

You take smaller groups, bring them 
into one minor political party, then ¢ 
to the head of the government and sa 
“We now have a minority status, Mr. 
President. We think we should ha. 
common unity in this country, a people 
front. Give us a few cabinet officers and 
we will join in a coalition governmen! 
We will have unity with which 
recover from the war.” 

Strangely enough, they always as! 
for the same three cabinet offices—secr 
tary of war, secretary of information, 
and secretary of the interior. 

If the government won't let them 
have the secretaryship of war [as no 
selfrespecting leader can because surel) 
he must maintain control of his own 
arty |, they will-settle for the other two. 
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id if the government won’t let them 
ve the post of secretary of informa- 
n fas no selfrespecting leader can 
\use you cannot give the opposi- 
n control of the press and the means 
propaganda], they say, “Then let us 
secretary of the interior and we will 
long with you in a common front 
rnment.” Why? Because in Europe 
i post means head of the secret police. 
Now, where do we go from here? 
\Vhat can we do under conditions 
ke these? Order Russia back behind 
r boundary lines or start dropping 
atom bomb on her? 
I don’t believe the American people 
ould ever countenance dropping atom 
mbs on defenseless races of people 
vardless of how badly their leaders 
ight be misleading them. I don’t 
hink we can push Russia back into 
r borders. So what must we do? 
First of all we have to have a meet- 
ig of minds with Russia, in which we 
tell her now and clearly that we can 
o longer indulge in any appeasement 
program which sacrifices the interests 
of small nations. 


THen THRU THE Untrep Nations or- 
ganization we can implement a policy 
of peace with Russia by establishing 
boundary lines which should be agreed 
upon. Once decided, we should give to 
the United Nations a police force great 
enough to enforce those boundary lines 
and keep them stable. 

I have hopes that we can do these 
things thru the United Nations. Before 
the days of the atom bomb I think that 
might have given us an enduring peace. 
But the educators of the world gave 
birth to a fearful weapon which now 
in my opinion challenges the educators 
of the world to control. 

The atom bomb, it seems to me, must 
be the cause of a new step in interna- 
tional controls. It must bring about 
the creation of an international group 
of inspectors and auditors, traveling 
freely around the world, with complete 
Opportunity to visit and inspect and 
analyze every factory and every mine 
and every industry thruout the world. 
Nothing less can safeguard us. 
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—W0 RLD L EA D E R \ . . they can cooperate, belheves 


Keep In minp the fundamental dif- 
ferences of the Russian system. Keep 
in mind that there is no freedom to re- 
port, no freedom of action, that they 
put silent political slaves in prison 
camps to work on manufacturing im- 
plements of war. We cannot change 
their habits. That is part of the Rus- 
sian phenomena, but we learned from 
a study of what the Germans did in 
their underground factories that a polit- 
ical slave in a secret place with the 
mechanics of the atom bomb ahead is 
too dangerous an instrumentality to let 
go undetected any place in the world. 

We should go to the Russians, thru 
the United Nations organization, thru 
the Atom Bomb Commission, and say 
frankly, “We are not going to make 
any atom bombs for military purposes. 
We are going to outlaw it as a weapon. 
We are going to help support an inter- 
national group of inspectors who can 
visit factories and mines of the world 
as freely as the national bank examiner 
enters a bank to audit it.” 

When that is done, we will know 
what is going on militaristically. If we 
know that, we can work at peace with 
the Russians, because it is only at the 
militaristic level that we meet danger. 

If the Russians refuse that, we will 
all know to our chagrin that there is 
trouble ahead—not necessarily war, 
but certainly disputes and difficulties. 

It is going to take a crusade against 
the atom bomb if we are to succeed. 
There, it seems to me, we come up 
against the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization— 
UNESCO—which for the first time 
gives educators around the world an op- 
portunity to harness their good inten- 
tions into practical deeds. 

It is fitting and appropriate that, at 
the time when the bad child of educa- 
tion is loose in the world, we have a 
new product in education thru which 
we can work internationally to con- 
tribute to the peace of the world, to help 
the United Nations organization when 
it falters, feed it facts when it stumbles, 
support it when it is successful. 

If we can bring Russia into UNES- 
CO, then we will have made a dis- 
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tinct achievement toward peace. I hope 
the educators of the world can make 
UNESCO so significant that the Rus 
sians will find that they dare not keep 
out and that once Russia is in, we 
can contribute our full share toward 
creating that mutuality of understand 
ing between systems which is essential 
if we are to have peace in the world. If 
we can bring the Russians into UNES 
CO, there can be created little areas 
of agreement and understanding which 
can be expanded slowly but steadily in 


the minds of the people of the world. 


THERE Is HOPE, it seems to me, of har- 
nessing the good intentions and good 
will of the Russian people. That great 
reservoir of goodwill can be tapped and 
Who 


5 


can touch it better than the teachers? 


piped over to the reservoir here. 


Who can better set up the fundamentals 
of curriculums, even if they get no 
further than to teach across the face of 
the world the fact that consideration for 
others is one of the beatitudes of in- 
ternational good behavior? 

Russia and the United States cannot 
be made to supplement each other until 
we recognize the differences, some of 
which we abominate, some of which we 
look at with a questioning evebrow. 
But we must keep in mind that the 
Russian leader is as skeptical of the 


rights of freedom of speech and 


religion 
and education as we are of his commu 
nistic theory. 


I think the challenge of th 


atom 
bomb to educators is the greatest 1n th 
history of the world and that the op 
portunity which UNESCO gives to the 
world’s educators 1s equally as great. 
the educa- 


tional profession to believe that the 


have confidence enough in 


acceptance of the challenge will be as 
prompt and as great as the challenge 
itself. and if that is done the United 
Nations and the pious hopes of those 
who made it will come true.—From 
an address before the NEA Repre enta- 
tive Assembly. 
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OPE is a big word,” said 16-year- 

old Joyce Griggs, a student of 

the highschool at Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, to a congregation assembled in his- 
toric Christ Church at Philadelphia. 
“Without it we have no progress, no 
idvancement. All the talk today is of 
fear, not hope. This we need to change. 
“We have to look forward to the 


eoodness of man, the greatness of world 


peace. World government, world peace, 
world fellowship we must have. We 
must remove the shell of indifference 
which surrounds us and let the good 
show thru.” 

Joyce was speaking in March of last 
year for a group of students who, since 
December, had been giving intense ef- 
fort to the problem of assuring that 
atomic power, which their fathers had 
helped to make available to the world, 
will be used again only for the purposes 
of peace. 

To those of us who have worked with 
these students, and who know the heavy 
advent of 
atomic power has placed upon Ameri- 


responsibility which the 
cans and upon American education, the 
members of the Oak Ridge Youth 
Council on the Atomic Crisis are per- 
sonifications of hope. No different from 
young people anywhere, they have come 
to Oak Ridge from every state in the 
Union. They are thinking. They are 
translating their thoughts into construc- 
tive action. They are getting results. 

Hundreds of letters which have come 
to Oak Ridge Highschool from all 
quarters of the country establish that 
American youth is thinking, and that, 
given opportunity, it will do as the Oak 
Ridge young people have done. 

They began in December by publish- 
ing in an open letter, “Atomic Peace,” 
a plea to the people to think straight 
and to talk straight about atomic power. 
Earlier, an atomic scientist had told 
them: “One out of every three people 
can be killed very quickly in an atomic 
war. As a scientist I consider it probable 
that this will happen—to us.” He gave 
convincing reasons why he thinks so. 

The youngsters speedily concluded 
that they do not want this to happen to 


yo92 


Youth, Hope, and the Atomic Paradox 





The sons and daughters of the Oak Ridge scientists take 


the atom bomb seriously, Your students may find in the 


Oak Ridge Youth Council on the Atomic Crisis impetus to 


start their own council during American Education Week 


us or to anyone else. “The wiping out 
of 40,000,000 autobiographies—of 40,- 
000,000 futures—in an hour of atomic 
warfare is,” student editor Dee 
“a ‘probability’ that must 
not happen, ever.” 


said 
Chambliss, 


In a series of classroom roundtable 
discussions, they considered what they 
could do to prevent it. Part of their 
answer they embodied in the first article 
of the constitution of their Oak Ridge 
Youth Council on the Atomic Crisis: 

“The purposes of the Youth Council 
and the purposes of its members shall 
be: 

“Thru giving attention to discussions 
of this subject in classrooms, in public 
meeting, and in the press, to learn the 
facts which the citizen should know 
about atomic energy and its social im- 
plications. 

“To promote discussion of this subject 
among family groups, relatives, and as- 
sociates. 

“To encourage the writing by indi- 
vidual members of the Oak Ridge 
Youth Council on the Atomic Crisis of 
personally endorsed letters addressed to 
responsible men urging them to pre- 
vent destructive use of atomic energy; 
further, to impress upon nonmembers 
the value of so doing and to encourage 
them to write letters similarly addressed 
for the same purpose. 

“The purpose and the resolution of 
the Oak Ridge Youth Council on the 
Atomic Crisis is that atomic energy 
shall be dedicated to peace.” 

Implementation of this program re- 
quired that student and teacher work 
together to gain new ideas and to re- 
discover old ones. The students brought 
to focus on the problem almost every 
resource that the school affords. They 
asked for and got a unit on the historic 
effort of states to make peace thru 


PHILIP E. KENNEDY 
Department of English 
Oak Ridge Highschool, Oak Ridge, Tennessce 
Co-sponsor, Oak Ridge Youth Council 
on the Atomic Crisis 


writing treaties, on the present UN 
Charter, and on the theory of world 
government. They asked for and got a 
unit on the physics and chemistry of 
atomic power and on its possible ap- 
plications. Now they had immediate 
incentive for learning the technics of 
the public speaker, and they found new 
use for secretarial skills. 

In their study of literature, they dis- 
covered that the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
and Milton, Shakespeare, Shelley, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Madison, Hamil- 
ton, all have relevant things to say 
concerning man’s problems of war and 
peace. The students had spirited dis- 
cussions of differences in race, creed, 
color, social, and economic status as 
they affect the brotherhood of man. 
They descended upon the librarian to 
ask for pertinent books. To expedite 
the study, students of library science 
helped to prepare a bibliography on 
atomics. They enlisted the help of the 
National Committee on Atomic Infor- 
mation. 

In the evenings, the young people 
met in the homes of their parents or 
their teachers to talk with journalists, 
ministers, scientists, parents, and adult 
friends. They attended forums to hear 
such men as D. F. Fleming, Ely Cul- 
bertson, Norman Cousins, and Arthur 
H. Compton discuss world govern- 
ment. Representatives of their group 
traveled to neighboring Norris to hear 
David Lilienthal discuss the proposed 
International Atomic Development Au- 
thority. 

The ideas thus gained went into a 
lively correspondence directed to ac- 
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The Oak Ridge Youth Council on 
the Atomic Crisis, which is translat- 
ing clear thinking into constructive 
action at this time when civilization 
is at the crossroads, sets an example 
for other highschool students. 


quaintances in other states and to mem- 
bers of the government. In April, over 
a thousand letters had already been 
mailed. 


lhe council published a special issue 
of the school paper, The Oak Leaf, and 
sent it to over 8000 schools. Then the 


group undertook a_ panel-discussion 
series that in August had already in- 
volved them in ten radio broadcasts 
and sent them on speaking trips to ten 
states, as far north as New York and 
West as far as Chicago. 

Positive effect of their effort, ap- 
parent almost from the start, has sus- 
tained their interest. They are especially 
gratified by the response of parents 
and other grownups. The attitude of 
Pat’s father has been a usual one. 

“You haven’t any chance of changing 
the world,” he told her at first. “But 
it might work at the local highschool.” 

Later Pat reported, “Dad’s changed 
his mind and is reading everything I 
take home to him.” 
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Teachers and school administrators 
like the youth council idea because it 
is an expression of the democratic 
process. They like it too, because, in 
an area wherein the school has a grave 
responsibility that is extremely difficult 
to define, it enables student, teacher, 
and parent to work together in search- 
ing for the answers which must be 
found. Letters from almost every state 
have expressed approval of the idea, and 
similar councils have been formed over a 
wide area. In Philadelphia, for example, 
students of 14 schools have joined in a 
citywide council. 

Wide divergence of opinion may exist 
within this loosely associated council 
network. The Oak Ridge group has 
emphasized that it has no wish to im- 
pose an ideology upon even its own 
members. 

Richard Glasgow, who is Oak Ridge 
council president, stated the position of 
his group when he addressed the 
Herald Tribune March: 
“Our council tells no one what to think. 
It insists only that the time is short and 


Forum in 


the issue urgent. It pleads that everyone 
decide from the facts what he must do 

. bd > 
about atomic energy, and that he do it.’ 


The Oak Ridge students themselves 
feel that the historic failure of existing 
political instruments for controlling in- 
ternational relations proves the need for 
new governmental machinery that will 
make aggressive nations and _ indi- 
viduals answer to world law. But they 
are convinced that political machinery 
alone will not stop atomic war or assure 
that man may live decently in peace. 
People will have to do that. 

The Oak Ridge youth say, “We have 
got to put into effect the principles we 
have taken for granted all along with- 
out thinking much about what they 
mean. We have got to do it now. “The 
golden rule,’ they Say, ‘begins at home.’ ” 

These Oak Ridge boys and girls are 
not afraid of modern science or of 
atomic power. They look to both with 
hope. 


| 


Elmo Leslie, the studentbody presi- 


dent, sees a principal cause of the 


present fear in economic unbalances 
which cause want and deprivation 


among the peoples. He asks a challeng 
ing question: “By the application of 
recent discoveries, science can eliminate 
the factors of want and deprivation. 


aT) 


Why don’t we let it? 






































NE evening Francis Parker was 

hoeing beans. He always remem- 
bered just where he was standing when 
he said to himself, “Why do I love to 
teach school ?” 

Then he looked around on the grow- 
ing plants and said, “It is because I 
love to see things grow.” 

“I think that is the whole secret of 
my enthusiasm and_ study,” he re- 


years later. 


marked 

Francis Wayland Parker was born at 
Bedford, New Hampshire, October 9, 
1027. After 


at eight was “bound out” to 


his father’s death, Francis 


a farmer. 
He studied the flowers, trees, rocks, ani- 


| 


1 
mals, and birds, and 


felt that he 
knew every grasshopper on the place. 
But at 


even 
school, where he spent dull 
days memorizing textbooks, his inter- 
est in nature was ignored. 

Once he drew a picture of the teacher. 
It was not esthetic, because the teacher 
was not! Just as he finished the last 
brass button, the teacher came softly 
up behind and 


said Parker—‘finished 


me. I have never drawn since.” 
Francis Parker determined to give of 
himself, heart and soul, that children 
should have better schools than his. He 
began to 


~ 


teach at 16 and continued as 


teacher or principal in country schools 
until his twenty-fifth year, when the 
Civil War interrupted. 

After enlistment in the Union Army 
to the rank of Colonel—and 
Colonel Parker he was called to the 
end of his days. He hated war. When 


peace came he responded again to his 


' 


pertect passion tor teaching.” 


1 


he rose 


The teacher was absolute despot of 
the classroom of that day. Her scepter 


was the textbook. Parker rebelled 


against the autocracy of the teacher and 

the misuse of the current textbooks. 
He used to say that when he was 

in the army, boys, fed desiccated pota- 


toes to prevent scurvy, called them 
“desecrated.” Just so, he maintained, 
were textbooks often “desecrated” 


knowledge—dried and condensed to be 
learned by heart. 

Horace Mann had fought to con- 
vince the public that education 1s in- 
dispensable in a democracy. Building 
on this Colonel Parker 
demonstrated that democracy in edu- 
cation is likewise essential. 


foundation, 


In Dayton, Ohio, he served as prin- 
cipal of the normal training school and 
later as assistant 
Then years in 
Europe, where he studied at a Berlin 
university. 


superintendent of 


schools. came 


several 


At 38 he was invited to take charge 
of the schools of Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. Here was the opportunity to put 
into practice his theories on democrati- 
zation. Within a short time the Quincy 
schools were attracting nationwide at- 
tention. 


Visitors from far and 


wide. They found subjectmatter invig- 


came 


orated; recitations socialized; discipline 
less harsh; teachers allowed freedom 
and initiative; the test of instruction, 
children’s ability to fit into school and 
community. 


Joun Dewey has said: “The plans he 
introduced are an old story now in 
schools all over the country, but they 
were startling in their novelty at that 
time and his aggressive methods roused 
the educational world as it had not 
been roused since Horace Mann had 
stirred up the schools of Massachusetts 
some 40 years earlier. The criticisms 
showered upon the Colonel served to 
advertise his ideas.” 

Loud critics contended that the fun- 
damental tools of learning were being 
neglected at the expense of the radical 
innovations. Finally, the state board of 
education gave the children of the 


county a test in the common school 
subjects. The Quincy boys and girls 
did so well on the test that Parker’s 





FRANCIS W. PARKER 





new system was completely vindicated. 

As administrator, he gave the kind 
of leadership in which great teac} 
thrived. He encouraged his teac! 
inspired, supported, and __ protected 
them. He would say to a teacher, “G 
ahead, work it out. Now it is crud 
but something good will come of 
We will stick together; and, remem! 
if they get after you, they must tal 
me first.” 

And that teacher knew, as she dared 
to experiment with, say, a new ap 
proach to the teaching of geography. 
that Colonel Parker would stand |} 
her should her venture bring dow 
upon her the wrath of parent, sch 
board, or press. 


He Knew that the kind of school h 
advocated called for a teacher with {a 
more education than was common 
then, when a secondary-school diplon 
was often the open sesame to the p 
fession. “Steps should be taken,” 
said, “to see that no college or uni 
sity graduate is ever allowed to 
upon himself the sacred office of teac! 
without at least two years’ professio: 
training in a school or college full 
equipped for that purpose.” 

Parker believed in practice teachi: 


1 


when it was not an accepted requi' 

ment of teacher education. Because 0! 
his definite views on teacher training 
he accepted in 1883 the principalship 
of the Cook County Normal Schoo! 
in Chicago. 

There, in a dilapidated building, 
without laboratories or gymnasium, 
and in spite of a derisive press, oppos' 
tion of partisan politicians, and inad 
quate financial support, Parker pr 
ceeded to train teachers in the methods 
of democracy. 

The Cook County Normal Schoo! 
became the mecca of visitors from a! 
over the world. G. Stanley Hall sai‘ 
that he came every year to set his edu 
cational watch. 

In 1899 the Chicago Institute Ac: 
demic and Pedagogic was organized. 
a laboratory school where Colonel Pa: 
ker could carry on his work unham 
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—Liberator of the Schoolroom 


pered by political domination. In 1902, 
Parker and Institute faculty members 
transferred their work to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, as the School of Edu- 
cation. 

Along with William T. Harris, super- 
intendent of schools in St. Louis and 
later U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Superintendent James M. Greenwood 
of Kansas City, President Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard, and John Dewey, 
Parker led in the crusade for enrich- 
ment of the curriculum and individual- 
ized instruction. 

Parker was the ardent champion of 
the concept of a school which is “a 
model home, a complete community, 
ind an embryonic democracy.” He be- 
lieved that a large measure of activity 
is “essential to children’s growth, . 
that their experience should be rich and 
stimulating ... leading to responsi- 
bility and to  selfdiscipline and_ self- 
direction.” He stressed the significance 
of nature, health, art, music, and sci- 
ence, in the curriculum. 

In 1883, in a basement of the normal 
school, with a few rude benches and a 
good teacher, Parker introduced man- 
ual training. So far as he knew, it was 
the first attempt to put manual train- 
ing into elementary schools in this 
country. The children loved it. 

“When children,” he reported, “go 
into the shops and find that they have 
to do something themselves, delight 
seizes their souls. They take the school 
home with them. When education pene- 
trates the home and when home pene- 
trates the school, then things move on.” 


To tHe frequent charge that the cur- 
riculum was becoming overburdened 
with the many new additions, Parker 
proposed concentration of instruction 
about a few central subjects, such as 
geography, the other subjects to be 
correlated with these. 

In advocating his beliefs, Colonel 
Parker did not smother courage and 
convictions in discretion. Traditions 
that stood in the way of what he 
deemed educational progress, he flayed, 
tho sparks might fly and tho friendship 
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or expediency might have dictated pru- 
dent silence. 

For a quarter of a century scarcely 
an NEA convention assembled without 
the commanding presence of Colonel 
Parker. Carroll G. Pearse remembers 
him at the meeting of 1884, “a big man 
with a round head, a big walrus mus- 
tache, little eyes squinting, dark com- 
plexion, a bullet scar on his thick neck, 
smiling and bowing his acknowledg- 
ments as he came down the aisle.” 


One of his colleagues recalled with 
keen 
thrusts at fixed opinions in the soberest 


delight how Parker by a few 


of conventions could create a raging 
turmoil. 

“I know I made a failure tonight,” 
at an NEA meet- 
ing, “because they did not attack me 


very strongly!” Not to be challenged 


he commented once 


was for him so rare an experience as 
to be noteworthy. 

“Children should learn to read and 
express thought,” he would say “with- 
out the handicap of the abomination of 
desolation of our unphonetic language. 
Thousands of dollars are spent neces- 
sarily every year in teaching children 
how to spell anomalous words. Ask the 
teachers and they say: “We must spend 
time on spelling which we should de- 
vote to more important things, as geog- 
raphy, history, literature.’ There is no 
argument against this movement ex- 
cept tradition.” 

“But, Colonel Parker,” a principal in 
the audience, scandalized at this criti- 
cism of current school customs, would 
protest, “you mean to say that if the 
schoolboard made the children buy 
spelling books and take them to school 
that you wouldn’t use them?” 

“Oh, ves,” 
“Td use them. I'd put them into the 


then a dramatic pause, 
bd ” 

stove and heat the house with them. 
He did not 
NEA committee report, he said, “The 
report is a grand restatement of facts 


mince words. Of one 


long known to all of us. But it ts like 
the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out: or, as I might better say, with 


Hamlet kicked out!” 


On the other hand, he called the 
famous report of the NEA Commit- 
tee of Ten on Secondary Education 
“worthy of careful, prolonged investi- 
gation, thought, and discussion.” 

Realizing the necessity for parent co- 
operation and sympathy, he helped 
form a parent-teacher association, one 
of the first in this country. 

After one of his lectures, a mother 
came to him asking: “How early can 
I begin the education of my child?” 

“When will your child be born?” 

“Born?” echoed the woman. “He is 
already five years old!” 

“My goodness, woman,” he said, 
“don’t stand there talking to me—hurry 
home. You have lost the best five years.” 

But tho he sparred frequently with 
adults, he got along famously with chil- 
dren. Indeed, it was his genuine love 
for boys and girls, all of them, rich and 
poor, that bestirred him to fight the 
battle for improvement of their schools. 

One of the most able exponents of 
his ideas was his wife, who was a bril- 
liant teacher, an effective speaker, and 
his constant counselor. 

From Froebel and Herbart and other 
European educators, Parker received in- 
spiration, but he was a follower of 
none. "7 don’t like the word “fe lower’ 
in this country,” he asserted. 

Nevertheless, he himself had a large 
As the 


flexibility of mind, his outgrowing of 


following. vears went by, his 
his own books, and his ability to adapt 
his thinking to changing conditions, 
caused his followers some little em 
barrassment. But if he was absurdly in 
consistent, said one of them, his were 
the inconsistencies of growth of the 
flower that gives little hint of the fruit. 
His greatest contribution was that he 
helped to make school a happy place. 

Francis Wayland 


March 2, 1902. American schools today 


Parker died on 


are the finer for the influence of this 
“We 


should plan as if we expect to live for 


man whose motto was ever: 


ever, but work as tho we knew we 


should die tomorrow.”—MILDRED SANDI 
SON FENNER, assistant editor, and JEAN 


CONDER SOULE, Journal staff. 
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HONORABLE JOHN PHILLIPS 


Congressman from the 22nd District 


of California 


America is strong. It became 
strong thru production and thru 


organization. Education 


never 
OV erle ( Iked 


teacl 


organization. The 
1ers in my state, California, 
express their their 
organization 
known as the California Teach- 


views and 
wishes thru an 
ers Association. My knowledge 
of the work of the CTA goes 
back to my service in the state 
assembly, and the state senate, 
and I still recall with pleasure 
my acquaintance with its repre- 
sentatives in Sacramento, and its 
constructive and successful work 
there. The state associations ex- 
press themselves thru the National 
Education Association. It is held 
in high regard here in Wash- 
ington. I observe that these teach- 
ers organizations start on the 
local level. They start in the com- 
munity and in the district. I ob- 
serve, too, that where teachers 
express themselves thru the local 
organizations and then thru the 


state organization, and in turn 


hru_ the 


t national, there have 
been few instances of error or 
misunderstanding and fewer in- 
stances in which the teachers 
have been led astray. The good 
results are not personal, but na- 
tional, and benefit education. I 
earnestly recommend that the 
teachers build up and support 
these local, state, and national 
organizations. 


—From a speech delivered in 
the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives on August 1, 1946. 
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Good Consumer leaching 


“OT every teacher can or should be 

a specialist in consumer educa- 

tion. But every teacher does have oppor- 

tunities—and a responsibility—to con- 

tribute in his peculiar way to the total 

education of each young person toward 

that full, rich living which is the end 
product of wise consuming. 

The best guide to teachers who are 
going to assist only incidentally in con- 
sumer education is the experience of 
others who have made a specialty of it. 
Staff members of the Consumer Educa- 
tion Study have been visiting with such 
specialists over a period of several years, 
reading their writings, watching them at 
work with children. We have steadily 
applied two tests: 

First, is what they recommend and do 
in harmony with the best educational 
philosophy? Second, does it work? Does 
it kindle lasting interest in the student, 
result in improved behavior, yield sound 
community support? 

In the generalizations that follow we 
have tried to set down some simple 
criteria that seem to us to distinguish 
the successful consumer educator from 
the less successful. We do not claim 
to have proved these truths by research. 
But we do believe they are good 
commonsense guides to a working phi- 
losophy. 

[1] The good consumer educator gets 
down to brass tacks on the practical 
problems of everyday life. One major 
objective—tho not the only objective— 
of consumer education is competence in 
“buymanship” and money management. 
The touchstone in teaching this phase 
effectively and interestingly is realism. 
The teacher can achieve the ring of au- 
thenticity only by being convincingly 
accurate in detail. Pupil interest dies 
when the examples used are obviously 
fictitious, out of tune with trade 
practices and family habits. But eyes 
light up when the examples are true to 
life. And furthermore, the examples 
add up, in themselves, to a broad base of 


the information a consumer needs. They 
supply a familiarity with prices, wit! 
changing goods and services, with trac 
practices. 

It isn’t necessary—or possible or even 
desirable—to teach the details of all 
commodities and services. The good 
teacher selects an example for careful 
treatment on the basis of two criteri. 

[a] Is it lastingly important to good 
living? Pupils may be interested for 
little while in pop and candy, but 
the long run they have a distaste fo 
studying trivia. 

[b| Is it of immediate interest to the 
pupils? 

The two can generally be harmo- 
nized. Clothing, which meets the test 
of importance, can be studied just as 
well in terms of the sports coat the 
student wants now as in terms of 
layettes for children to be born in th 
remote future. 

To achieve authenticity the teacher 
need not know all the details in advanc: 
—tho some school systems help him b) 
collecting factual data. Digging out 
the facts is good learning experience for 
the pupils. 

[2] He teaches largely in terms 0} 
the concrete. There is no need to talk 
about advertisements, labels, containers. 
contracts, and business forms in vague 
generalities. Organized collections of 
good and poor examples are easy and in- 
teresting to make. One hint is relevant 
here. The beautiful, prefabricated com- 
mercial exhibit of nested cans or what- 
not is better than nothing—but it does 
not generate nearly so much interest 
or facilitate so much good learning ex 
perience as the homemade exhibit that 
grows out of the pupils’ everyday lives. 

One does not always need a collection. 
A new coat in the cloakroom may do 
the trick. 

In a larger sense the good consumer 
educator achieves concreteness by using 
local resources. Food is an abstraction 
in the classroom, a reality in the school 
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cafeteria. The class or delegates of the 


lass can visit stores, factories, or farms; 
iterview credit managers or insurance 
lesmen. 

The good teacher makes sure that 
isinessmen understand the sound pur- 
ses of the visit. He avoids any ap- 
arance of snooping or prying. He 
kes care not to overwork a few co- 
erative persons or to play favorites 
mong competitors. He can build good 
ublic relations for his program while 
loing the very things which elsewhere 
‘ight generate frictions. 

[2] He applies the recognized tech- 
nics of teaching controversial issues. 
Schools have learned to teach political 
(fairs without espousing one party or 
nother. But in dealing with consumer 
proposals, such as that for compulsory 


srade labeling, which, taking our society 


sa whole, are still genuinely and legiti- 

mately in controversy, teachers often act 
s if there were no “other side.” It is 
meaningless to justify this, as is often 
ttempted, by arguing that “consumers 
are all the people.” For not a single 
one of the controversial “consumer” pro- 
posals is supported by all consumers. 

The good consumer educator helps 
his students make an objective investi- 
cation of important, persisting prob- 
lems. He helps them to evaluate pro- 
posals, but leaves the decision to the in- 
dividual. It is not the duty of the teacher 
to support any faction. 

[4| He moves from the particular to 
broad problems of social and economic 
policy. In the good consumer class there 
is from time to time a subtle shift from 
“How can I get the good things of life?” 

-a problem which evokes vivid motiva- 
tion—to “How can we all?” The pupil 
sees his immediate, peculiar concerns 
in the larger setting. Study of economic 
principles gains meaning and interest, 
tor he sees that only by helping to build 
a sounder social order can he himself 
live better. 

Some phases of consumer education 
may be more concerned with the im- 
mediate and particular; others, more 
with the general and longterm. But the 
best teacher interweaves the two phases 
steadily. Consumer education which is 
only general economics tends to be mere 
lifeless theory; that which is concerned 
only with the immediacies of personal 
matters becomes monotonous and flat— 
is scarcely worthy of attention. 
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[5] He builds altruism and idealism 
and a sense of consumer responsibility. 
Consumer education necessarily places 
considerable weight upon learning to 
bargain effectively, to protect oneself in 
the business affairs of life. The poor 
teacher may all unconsciously subvert 
this into engendering selfish, shrewdly 
calculating “me first” attitudes. . 

The good teacher, however, knows 
that business dealings are at their best— 
even, in the long run, in respect to ad- 
vancing one’s own best interests—when 
they are frank and open and friendly. 
He strives to promote desirable con- 
More im- 
portant, he knows that the ideals the 


sumer-business _ relations. 
whole school seeks to teach are valid 
and important, even if they mean the 
sacrifice of occasional shrewd bargains. 
There is no room for consumer educa- 
tion which negates the best ideals that 
education in general develops. Good 
consumer education, on the contrary, 
provides wonderful opportunities i 
real, specific cases, for building out- 
standing character. 

[6] He knows that his greatest pur- 
pose lies in helping the student to ma- 
ture a fine philosophy of values and to 
upbuild his standard of living. Above 
all else he wants his pupils to look for- 
ward with anticipation to the manifold 
possibilities of life. He wants them to 
set high, tho realistic, goals of fun and 
happiness and comfort. His main con- 
cern is the quality of their wants, tor he 
knows that men and women with high- 
grade desires live high-grade lives—that 
we all tend to achieve what we most 
want to achieve. 

He wants them also to have en- 
thusiasm, a joy in living. To help them 
achieve material success without this 
enthusiasm and joy is, of course, mean- 
ingless. 

The good consumer educator himself 
has a zest for good living, a broad base 
of cultural resources. To be sure, he 
must have a close familiarity with prac- 
tical things; but along with it he must 
have a certain philosophic and spiritual 
quality. For he is, essentially, trying to 
introduce young persons to a high type 
of living, and he can do so only if his 
own life is an example. 

—FRED T. WILHELMS, associate director, 
Consumer Education Study of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 


Principals. 
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THE woman looked out into the 
frosty autumn night. Houses and 
ground were topped by unexpected 
snow. Her eyes riveted on the 
ice-covered road that wound like a 
sinister snake to the top of the hill. 

Over the radio a blatant voice an 
nounced: 

“Six accidents reported on the 
road between Nedport-and Hallam 
Snows north of the city making 
driving extremely hazardous!” 

“Oh, Harry!” the anxious woman 
at the window moaned. “Jim should 
have been here hours ago!” 

“Don't worry, Mother. The boy 
knows how to drive. He’s just tak 
ing it easy, that’s all.” 

“But there wasn’t a sign of a 
storm when he left this morning! 
I've never known it to snow so 
early in the fall. Jim didn’t even 
have skid chains with him.” 

“He had something better,” the 
father reassured her. “He had an ex 
cellent knowledge of driving. Those 
kids at Central High went thru a 
whole semester of training befor 
they took to the road. I wish I knew 
as much about handling a car as my 
son doe S$. 

As if to confirm his confidence, a 
car pulled up into the driveway and 
a cheerful, self-assured boy of high- 
school age stepped out. 

“That was pretty stiff driving, 
son, for somebody who's only been 
at it six months,” the father said 
when they had finished greeting 
him. “You were lucky.” 

“I sure was, Dad. Lucky I had 
that driving course in highschool. | 
saw plenty of people skid on the 
road, people I knew must have a lot 
more driving experience than I. 
What they didn’t have was my good 
training.” 

“You really think that course paid 
off then, don’t you son?” 

“T sure do. Just this one experience 
proves it. How many people on that 
road tonight know the correct speed 
to maintain on a slippery road, or 
know anything about using engine 
compression to aid in braking sately, 
or have any idea why wheels spin 
and skid? I learned all that in my 
class lessons. And | had to prove 
I knew what to do betore they d 
give me an okay on the course. Dad, 
] think every highschool in the 
country ought to provide such train 


ing.” 
“Maybe someday they will, son. 
—NEA Safety Commission. 
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HERE are baby goldfish in our 

pool!” said a first-grader as he 
stopped a stranger on the street in front 
of his school. An upper-class boy asked, 
“What will happen to us in the atomic 
age?” and his class went to work on an 
assembly dealing with this revolutionary 
discovery. Yes, science surrounds us. It 
is a part of our daily life. Our oppor- 
tunity and our job as teachers is to take 
advantage of this latent interest, to 
strengthen it, and bring out its full 
potentialities. To do this teachers must 
learn to see the rich implications which 
science has for their own daily lives. 

“Look at our tree posters!” “Look at 
the machines we made!” “See our bird 
pictures and the samples of the food we 
are feeding the birds!” “Here are our 
fall insects!” And so on thruout an en- 
tire school building as each class shares 
its activity in science with all the other 
grades. In order to create this interest 
the teacher must show it herself. En- 
thusiasm for science is contagious. It 
must not only be taught; it must be 
caught. 

There are universal science principles 
that underlie the whole curriculum of 
the elementary school. We shall illus- 
trate a few of these principles, basing 
them on actual requests from class- 
room teachers. 
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ESTHER W. SCOTT 


Teacher-in-charge, Elementary Science, Divi- 
sion 1-9, Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 


BERKELEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS PHOTOS 


“Will you teach my class about some 
of the strange animals of Australia?” 
asks a classroom teacher. Let’s see. The 
native wild animals of Australia are 
quite unlike most of ours in appearance 
and have different names. However, in 
all regions of the earth animals have 
much in common. They search for food; 
they reproduce their own kind; they 
usually make some provision for the 
care of their young. There is wide vari- 
ation among creatures; yet each is 
adapted to his environment and has a 
place in the web of life. 

Since these fundamental ideas are uni- 
versal in their extent, we can and should 
teach them by using the wild animals of 
our local region. As educators, we 
should begin with the things near at 
hand. It is not so important to know a 
long list of animals or to memorize 
classes of animals as to create interest in 
animals. 

In teaching about the animals of 
Australia or any foreign land, we can 
make them stand out only by comparing 
adaptations and habits with those near 
at hand and already known to us. If the 
children do not have these underlying 
ideas, we should teach them thru the 
near-at-hand animals. As we do this, we 
should point out to the teacher the 
principles to be stressed. With those 
principles in mind, she can take the next 
step of applying this information to the 
animals of a strange environment. This 
in turn enriches and increases the enjoy- 


ment and understanding of the animals 
in Our own territory. 


Practical suggestions to help elementary. 


school teachers interpret to children the 


science surrounding them im everyday hfe 


“We are studying South America. We 
need a science lesson about the Southern 
Cross and the constellations that can be 
seen from South America,” comes as 
another request. Here again an under- 
lying principle is involved and _ these 
constellations are only an application of 
it. Before children can have any real 
appreciation of the fact that a totally 
different sky is seen at night from that 
part of the world, they must know why 
the same stars are not seen from all 
parts of the earth. Elementary science 
should help the class to get this basic 
information. Application of these prin- 
ciples to various places in the world af- 
fords the classroom teacher the oppor- 
tunity to make the subject she is teach- 
ing far more meaningful. 

In the realm of geology, the rock 
formations of Mexico and other far dis- 
tant regions often form the basis of re- 
quests. As a matter of fact, the same 
general rock formations occur the world 
over. It is of greater importance to un- 
derstand how these great groups of 
rocks are formed and to be able to 
recognize the igneous, sedimentary, and 
metamorphic forms than it is to know 
the specific rocks of Mexico. 

When one knows the conditions 
under which metamorphic rocks are 
formed, it is easy to understand, for in- 
stance, why marble occurs where it 
does. Without the underlying frame of 
reference which a general knowledge 0! 
rocks gives, it is hard to remember the 
isolated facts. However, with a general 
knowledge of rock formation as a back- 
ground, the classroom teacher 
greatly enrich her work by applying this 
information to all regions of the world. 

From the field of physics and chem- 
istry comes a request for a lesson on the 


can 
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making of hydrogen in connection with 
a study of water. This is really a junior 
highschool problem and is discussed 
quite fully there. The elementary school 
is not the place to present this because 
the elementary pupil does not have the 
science background to understand how 
substances such as magnesium and 
hydrochloric acid, for instance, interact 
so as to produce hydrogen. 

Instead of this technical lesson, an 
elementary pupil can understand and 
enjoy many of the more commonplace 
facts about water, such as its plentiful- 
ness, its forms, its use as a solvent, its 
buoyancy, and the like. This is the back- 
ground which he should have in order 
to understand increasingly the place of 
water in his environment. 

Perhaps he cannot get this funda- 
mental background if his time in the 
elementary school is used in studying 
materials which are “over his head.” 
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One of the most difficult tasks facing 
classroom teachers is discovering prob- 
lems on the maturity levels of their 
pupils. 

In addition to the basic ideas to be 
stressed in science, method is of equal 
importance. Scientific discoveries have 
always been made by following certain 
steps. These may be quite simple. 
Merely let pupils answer their own 
questions by working this way. 

For instance: “How does the dande- 
lion seed travel?” We suggest that the 
children look at the seed. We find its 
long streamer-like hairs. We experiment 
to see what these hairs can do. We float 
a seed on water. We roll it on the 
ground. We blow it in the wind. We 
compare our observations and come to 
a conclusion. When we watch the wind 
blowing dandelion seeds and other seeds 
of this type, we are applying our con- 
clusions to the solution of a related case. 


ainte ; . 
‘Little drops of water” is more than 
a rhyme to these young scientists in 
the elementary school, 


So it is that firsthand experience 
which children have with the materials 
of their environment makes the printed 
word come to life. Real and vivid ex- 
periences offered by science can often 
mean more than the vicarious experi- 
ences found in books. 

In selecting specimens for study in 
science eve ry teacher could well ask her- 
self: “What 


science can this material contribute to 


universal learnings in 


my pupils?” 

Let us search for these learnings in 
the rich science environment that sur- 
rounds us and let us capitalize on the 


natural curiosity of the child in so doing. 


Who knows? In enriching the lives of 


all, we may be kindling the spark that 
will produce another Edison, Burbank, 
Mendel, Osler, or Einstein. 


— 


——— 
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School lunch hits the spot! 


Prosasty the most significant accomplish- 
ment of public education in Hawat 1s the 
development of friendship among many 
racial groups. Here is a great laboratory 
in intercultural relations—an object lesson 
for countries all over the world beset by 
racial problems. On a brief visit to the 
Islands last June, LYLE W. ASHBY, assistant 
talked with school leaders in 
Hawaii and developed the article which 
follou s 


} + t 
ealior, 


HE Hawaiian Islands—land of 
romance and beauty, home of the 
hula and Waikiki, source of sugar and 
This is the 
concept of the islands. 
And all of this is true. But there is 
more. The 


pineapple. mainlander’s 


islands are the home of a 
people of many racial strains who live 
much like most of us on the mainland 

a people with work to do, problems 
to solve, racial tensions and discrimina- 
tions to face, depressions and inflation- 
ary periods to deal with, and in recent 
years all the problems which confront 
any crowded center. 


The Hawaiian Island group con- 
sists of seven major islands stretch- 


ing over an area more than 1500 miles 
f > end he > Jov 
trom one end to the other. The Gover- 
nor of the Territory | which is now push- 
ing its claims for statehood] is ap- 
yointed by the President of the United 
t ) 
States. The Territorial Legislature is 
elected by popular vote. 

lhe Department of Public Instruction 


of the Territorial Government 
is under the supervision of a 
board of eight school commis- 
sioners, of which the superin- 
tendent of schools is an 
exofliicio member. The schools 
of the Islands are highly cen- 
tralized, and leaders believe 







that this is desirable on ac- 
count of geographic condi- 
tions and the wide variety of 
races to be educated. 







School funds are raised by 
Territorial and county taxes, 
except federal funds which 
are received in the same pro- 
portion that any state re- 
ceives them. 

The task of educating the 
children and youth of Hawaii is one of 
the most difficult and at the same time 
challenging educational jobs in the 
United States. The 80,000 pupils en- 
rolled in Hawaii’s schools come from 
many racial groups. 

It may be that the children attending 
public schools are conscious of their 
differences in ancestry; but they do not 
reveal this by their actions. Their 
teachers are of different ancestry. They 
work together with these children as 
individuals and as groups without any 
perceptible recognition of ancestral 
differences. This is more responsible 
than any other fact for the develop- 
ment of interracial friendship in these 
Islands. 

The impact of the war, however, has 
heightened race feelings in the Islands. 
Continuing school and community ef- 
fort is needed. 

Lieutenant General Robert C. Rich- 
ardson presented a commendation to 
the Department of Public Instruction 
of the Territory of Hawaii “for excep- 
tional and meritorious service in the 
War against Japan” last February. On 
that occasion Robert Masuda, a student 
of Farrington Highschool, said: 


Perhaps one of the most important con- 
tributions made by Hawaii’s school chil- 
dren was the part they played in the 
promotion of internal security. The under- 
standing of American ideals which stu- 


awaiian Schools Build 


dents had acquired in school and continu 
to gain during the war made them 
that all American-born boys and girls | 
all races belonged to the United Sta: 
This was especially true of children y 
alien parents. The experience of ha 
an important part in the defense of « 
country gave school children needed « 
fidence which they took back to th 
homes. 

Hawaiian schools did many othe: 
things to help win the war. At the « 
break of the war, 26 schoolbuildin; 
were taken over by the armed serv 
and other wartime agencies. A total ; 
878 units, including classrooms, « 
terias, laboratories, garages, storehous: 
gymnasiums, and auditoriums, we: 
given up. Seven of the schools we: 
transformed into hospitals. During th 
period the entire program of Farri: 
ton Highschool, for example, was coi 
ducted in temporary housing arou 
the building itself, which was turned 
into a hospital. 

During the war years, Hawaii 
secondary schools operated on a fow 
day week, enabling the young peop! 
to harvest sugar, coffee, and pineapp! 
as well as to do other essential worl 

The language problem has alw 
been a particularly difficult one in 
Islands, where the common|\ 
used language in many areas is “pidg 


most 


English.” Progress is being made, ho. 
ever, and standards of speech impro’ 
ment have recently been set up which 
must be met before a pupil can graduat: 
from highschool. 

But the real task comes earlier. “Read 
ing is the prime problem in the fi 
three grades,” says Deputy Superin 
tendent Orrin W. Robinson: 


This includes Hawaii’s own problem o! 
vocabulary. Many children enter schoo! 
two or three years behind the mainlan 
average in their command of the Englis!) 
language. Only a small percentage of ou! 
children enter school with English 2 
their “mother tongue.” 
a motley array of languages used in th 
homes of the Territory, widespread us 
of “pidgin” has been condoned by th 
community to the point where it has 
become almost another language. . . . -\ 
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heavy load rests upon the teachers of 
reading and English, since little progress 
can be made in any field until our basic 
language problem has been solved. 


mn 
san 


Hawaiian schools have a forward- 
looking program. Because their prob- 
m is unique, they are constantly ex- 
nerimenting. Leaders also keep in close 
ich with the mainland and frequently 
it in order to keep abreast of best 
ictices. Every summer a delegation 
20 to 230 Hawaiian educators attends 
d enlivens the NEA conventions. 
he Hawaiian leaders also bring as 
ny mainland specialists as possible 
the islands for studies and surveys. 
There are- several areas in which 
inland schools may well profit by 
king to Hawaii. One of these is the 
hool lunch program thru which it is 
anned to provide at least one-third of 


The Hawaiian Islands are noted 
for their beautiful scenery. 
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Former Superintendent Oven 
E. Long is shown receiving 
commendation from Lieu- 


tenant’ General Robert C. 
Richardson. Mr. Long 1s now 
Director of Public Welfare. 
Photo of his successor, W. 
Harold Loper, appears on 
page 433. 


the daily food requirement of 
the child and to serve as an 
educational medium for de- 
veloping good food habits 
and courtesy. Closely linked 
with the lunch project is an 
outstanding school garden program. 
Under the direction of the Division 
of Dental Hygiene, which employs 25 
dental hygienists, the teeth of all chil- 
dren are examined at the opening of the 
fall semester each year. A unique fea- 
ture of the dental program is to be 
found in a half-dozen  selfsupporting 
dental clinics, the first of which was es- 


tablished at McKinley Highschool in 


1930. After the fall examinations of 
teeth, pupils from homes in low income 
brackets, unable to meet the cost of 
private service, are given care at low 
established rates wherever these clinics 
are available. Pupils are urged to seek 
the service when needed but also to 
meet an economic responsibility by pay- 
ing something for it. If the family in- 
come permits no payment, employment 
with compensation is provided in the 
school and the money so earned must 
be used to pay for whatever dental serv- 
ices are required. 

Hawaiian leaders are studying the 
problems posed by postwar adjustments. 
The Hawaii Committee on Education 
in Postwar Reconstruction recently 1S- 


sued a report entitled Postwar Needs of 


Education in Hawai. The Committee 


“affirms the belief that a program of 
public education, adapted to the pur- 
pose, provides the only dependable 
means by which our people can be 
disciplined to solve, democratically and 
effectively, the problems as they arise. 
We have faith that the future will bring 
to Hawaii greater developments and 
values than the islands have known be- 
fore. This faith is based in large part 
upon our confidence that the people of 
Hawaii are planning carefully for the 
future; that they will face realistically 
the social and economic difficulties and 
uncertainties that lie ahead.” 

My talks with school leaders in 
Hawaii convinced me that they are 
looking forward realistically and intelli 
gently in their efforts to build a better 
Hawaii thru education. 
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is under the supervision of a 
board of eight school commis- 
sioners, of which the superin- 
tendent of schools is an 
exoficio member. The schools 
of the Islands are highly cen- 
tralized, and leaders believe 








that this is desirable on ac- 


















































School lunch hits the spot! 


Propas_y the most significant accomplish- 
ment of public education in Hawaii 1s the 
development of friendship among many 
racial groups. Here is a great laboratory 
in intercultural relations—an object lesson 
for countries all over the world beset by 
racial problems. On a brief visit to the 
Islands last June, LYLE Ww. AsHBY, assistant 


editor, talked with school leaders in 
Hawait and developed the article whic h 
follou 2 

HE Hawaiian Islands—land of 


romance and beauty, home of the 
hula and Waikiki, source of sugar and 
pineapple. This is the mainlander’s 
concept of the islands. 
And all of this is true. But there is 


more. The islands are the home of a 


people of many racial strains who live 
much like most of us on the mainland 
a people with work to do, problems 
to solve, racial tensions and discrimina- 
tions to face, depressions and inflation- 
ary periods to deal with, and in recent 
vears all the problems which confront 
any crowded center. 


The Hawaiian Island group con- 
sists of seven major islands stretch- 
ing over an area more than 1500 miles 


from one end to the other. The Gover- 
nor of the Territory [ which is now push- 
ing its claims for statehood] is ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. The Territorial Legislature is 
elected by popular vote. 

The Department of Public Instruction 


a 400 





count of geographic condi- 
tions and the wide variety of 
races to be educated. 

School funds are raised by 
Territorial and county taxes, 


except federal funds which 
are received in the same pro- 
portion that any state re- 


ceives them. 
The task of educating the 
children and youth of Hawaii is one of 
the most difficult and at the same time 


jobs in the 
United States. The 80,000 pupils en- 


challenging educational 
rolled in Hawaii’s schools come from 
many racial groups. 

It may be that the children attending 
public schools are conscious of their 
differences in ancestry; but they do not 
reveal this by their Their 
teachers are of different ancestry. They 
work together with these children as 


actions. 


individuals and as groups without any 
perceptible recognition of ancestral 
differences. This is more responsible 
than any other fact for the develop- 
ment of interracial friendship in these 
Islands. 

The impact of the war, however, has 
heightened race feelings in the Islands. 
Continuing school and community ef- 
fort is needed. 

Lieutenant General Robert C. Rich- 
ardson presented a commendation to 
the Department of Public Instruction 
of the Territory of Hawaii “for excep- 
tional and meritorious service in the 
War against Japan” last February. On 
that occasion Robert Masuda, a student 
of Farrington Highschool, said: 


Perhaps one of the most important con- 
tributions made by Hawaii’s school chil- 
dren was the part they played in the 
promotion of internal security. The under- 
standing of American ideals which stu- 


dents had acquired in school and continu 
to gain during the war made them 
that all American-born boys and gir! 
all races belonged to the United Stai 
This was especially true of children 
alien parents. The experience of ha 
an important part in the defense of | 
country gave school children needed . 
fidence which they took back to th 
homes. 


Hawaiian schools did many ot! 
things to help win the war. At the | 
break of the war, 26 schoolbuildin; 
were taken over by the armed servic. 
and other wartime agencies. A total 
878 units, including classrooms, « 
terias, laboratories, garages, storehous: 
gymnasiums, and auditoriums, we: 
given up. Seven of the schools we: 
transformed into hospitals. During th 
period the entire program of Farri 
ton Highschool, for example, was con 
ducted in temporary housing arou 
the building itself, which was turnc< 
into a hospital. 

During the war years, Hawaii 
secondary schools operated on a fo 
day week, enabling the young peop! 
to harvest sugar, coffee, and pineapp! 
as well as to do other essential wor! 

The language problem has alw 
been a particularly difficult one in 1! 
Islands, where the most common) 
used language in many areas is “pidg 
English.” Progress is being made, ho 
ever, and standards of speech improv: 
ment have recently been set up which 
must be met before a pupil can graduat: 
from highschool. 

But the real task comes earlier. “Rea 
ing is the prime problem in the firs 
three grades,” says Deputy Superin 
tendent Orrin W. Robinson: 


This includes Hawaii’s own problem o! 
vocabulary. Many children enter schoo! 
two or three years behind the mainlan« 
average in their command of the Englis! 
language. Only a small percentage of ou! 
children enter school with English 2 
their “mother tongue.” In addition t 
a motley array of languages used in th 
homes of the Territory, widespread us: 
of “pidgin” has been condoned by th 
community to the point where it ha: 
become almost another language. . . . -\ 
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heavy load rests upon the teachers of 
reading and English, since little progress 
can be made in any field until our basic 
language problem has been solved. 


Hawaiian schools have a forward- 
looking program. Because their prob- 
m is unique, they are constantly ex- 
crimenting. Leaders also keep in close 
ich with the mainland and frequently 
sit it in order to keep abreast of best 
ractices. Every summer a delegation 
20 to 30 Hawaiian educators attends 
d enlivens the NEA conventions. 
lhe Hawaiian leaders also bring as 


ny mainland specialists as possible 
the islands for studies and surveys. 


There are- several areas in which 
mainland schools may well profit by 
oking to Hawaii. One of these is the 
hool lunch program thru which it is 
lanned to provide at least one-third of 


The Hawaiian Islands are noted 
for their beautiful scenery. 
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Former Superintendent Oren 
E. Long is shown receiving 
commendation from Lieu- 
tenant’ General Robert C. 
Richardson. Mr. Long is now 
Director of Public Welfare. 
Photo of his successor, W. 
Harold Loper, appears on 
page 433. 


the daily food requirement of 
the child and to serve as an 
educational medium for de- 
veloping good food habits 
and courtesy. Closely linked 
with the lunch project is an 
outstanding school garden program. 
Under the direction of the Division 
of Dental Hygiene, which employs 25 
dental hygienists, the teeth of all chil- 
dren are examined at the opening of the 
fall semester each year. A unique fea- 
ture of the dental program is to be 
found in a half-dozen selfsupporting 
dental clinics, the first of which was es- 


tablished at McKinley Highschool in 


1930. After the fall examinations of 
teeth, pupils from homes in low income 
brackets, unable to meet the cost of 
private service, are given care at low 
established rates wherever these clinics 
are available. Pupils are urged to seek 
the service when needed but also to 
meet an economic responsibility by pay- 
ing something for it. If the family in- 
come permits no payment, employment 
with compensation is provided in the 
school and the money so earned must 
be used to pay for whatever dental serv- 
ices are required. 

Hawaiian leaders are studying the 
pre Iblems posed by postw ar adjustme nts. 
The Hawaii Committee on Education 
in Postwar Reconstruction recently is- 
sued a report entitled Postwar Needs of 
Education in Hawau. The Committee 
“affirms the belief that a program of 
public education, adapted to the pur- 
pose, provides the only dependable 
means by which our people can be 
disciplined to solve, democratically and 
effectively, the problems as they arise. 
We have faith that the future will bring 
to Hawaii greater developments and 
values than the islands have known be- 
fore. This faith is based in large part 
upon our confidence that the people of 
Hawaii are planning carefully for the 
future; that they will face realistically 
the social and economic difficulties and 
uncertainties that lie ahead.” 

My talks with school leaders in 
Hawaii convinced me that they are 
looking forward realistically and intelli- 
gently in their efforts to build a better 
Hawaii thru education. 
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Bring the People 
to the Schools 





The importance of Open 
House Or school visitation 








during American Education 
Week can hardly be over- 
emphasized. It is estimated 





that ten million people visit 
schools during the annual 
observance. The value of 





these firsthand contacts of 
the public with the program 
and personnel of the schools 
is beyond measure. 

The basic aim is to show 
patrons regular school work. 
The success of school visita- 
tion is due largely to its 
practical aspects. Parents 
like to see their children in 
action, meet the teachers, 
and look over the school 
facilities. They enjoy the 
demonstrations and are in- 
terested in the way modern 
schools are conducted. They 
want to know more about 














methods and procedures. 

The special features which 
enliven the Open House program. are 
also interesting. The visitors look for- 
ward to the assemblies, films, record- 
ings, exhibits, plays, forums, homecom- 
ings, conferences, and other activities 
They recall their own school experi- 
ences as they chat with their neighbors 
during the social hour. Hospitality ar- 
rangements help to make the occasion 
informal. They are glad to take home 
the materials which are made avail- 
able to them. 

Building tours, quiz programs, war 
record scrapbooks, demonstrations of 
classwork and equipment, and opinion 
polls add interest. 

Some schools maintain Open House 
during the entire observance. Others 
select certain days or evenings. Care- 
ful organization is necessary because of 
the time element. Whatever the local 
pattern, pupil participation is an im- 
portant feature. 

The outcomes in terms of under- 
standing more than justify the planning 
and work involved in carrying out an 
effective school visitation program. 
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SCHOOLS 
and the 


PEOPLE 


TOPICS FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
NOVEMBER 10-16 


General Theme 
Education for the Atomic Age 


Daily Topics 
Sunday—Practicing Brotherhood 
Monday—Building World Security 
Tuesday—Facing New Tasks 
Wednesday—Developing Better Com- 

munities 
Thursday—Strengthening Home Life 
Friday—Investing in Education 
Saturday—Promoting Health and 
Safety 





i ake the School’ 
to the People 


American Educatjon 
Week has come to be rec. 
ognized as the outstanding 
period of the school year fo 
educational interpretation. 
Millions of citizens are 
reached thru magazines and 
newspapers, radio, exhibits, 
movies, Sunday observance, 
and messages to homes. 

Scores of national and 
state organizations with 
their local units arrange 
AEW programs and carry 
notices in their official pub- 
lications. They welcome 
speakers, exhibits, and other 
program helps. Local school 
committees might well or- 
ganize AEW speakers teams 
for local meetings. 

The AEW helps have 
been designed to serve the 
schools in various ways. For 














distribution to lay people 
there are several pamphlets. 
They deal with the general 
and specific aspects of education, health, 
safety, and youth development. 

For radio stations recordings on the 
general theme and the daily topics and 
set of ten one-minute spot announce- 
ments are available. 

For newspapers mats of drawings 
illustrating the daily topics and mats 
of display advertising ready for local 
sponsorship may be secured. 

For theaters a two-minute movie 
trailer has been developed. The title is 
Education for the Atomic Age. The 
narration is by Lowell Thomas. 

For local schools there are posters, 
stickers, manual, stencil, invitation to 
parents, and plays. The elementary) 
play, The Circus or the Jungle, symbol- 
izes the theme of cooperation among 
nations. The junior and senior high- 
school play, America—Unlimited, fea 
tures brotherhood. Both are appropr!: 
ate for use during the entire school year. 

Use these helps to carry the message 
of the schools to the people. The chil- 
dren will reap the benefits. 

—AGNES SAMUELSON, assistant editor. 
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DEVELOPING 


etter Rural Communities 


Oilers communities are es- 
tJ sential to full and effective living 
for each of us. 
1| Thru them we expect to secure 
hose services and guarantees of safety 
1d wellbeing which we cannot pro- 
le thru individual or family effort 
lone. [2] We ask of them reinforce- 
ent and extension of values sought 
y home, school, and church. [3] We 
look to our communities for opportu- 
ity to participate with satisfaction in 
sroup life, to feel that we belong and 
re needed by others outside our own 
families, to find ways of making our 
opinions count in influencing action. 
Many rural communities are making 
very limited provisions for community 
welfare. 
Others, stimulated and guided by effec- 


health, safety, and general 
tive local leadership and assisted by ap- 
propriate county, state, national, or, in 
some instances, private agencies, have 
developed programs adapted to the 
needs of the people and area served. 

In many rural communities services 
senerally recognized as essential are 
ompletely lacking. Take public li- 
braries. Of the 35 million people in the 
United States who do not have access 
to public libraries, 32 million are in 
rural areas. Or take fire-prevention serv- 
ces. In the majority of farm areas fire 
s still a major tragedy because of lack 
of means of controlling it. These are but 
two of many services that should be 
provided at least in part on a commu- 
nity basis rather than a family basis. 

In many rural communities forces 
ire at’ work which 
rather than support, the values worked 
tor by home, school, and church. Many 
rural communities complain of the un- 
'esirable influence of the night clubs, 
road houses, or “honky tonks” which 
dot many of our main highways. By 
making no direct provision for creative 
\vpes of recreation, they indirectly force 
‘heir young people to seek amusement 
in such places. Other rural communities 


interfere with, 
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have used their local institutions—the 
school, the church, the Grange, the 
Farm Bureau, the Farmers Union—as 
centers for development of worthwhile 
leisuretime programs. 

Such programs, in addition to meet- 
ing a real need for wholesome rec- 
reation, have given their members op- 
portunity to participate helpfully in the 
thinking, planning, and doing neces- 
sary for effective group life. 

There are vital reasons why many 
rural communities do not, as yet, 
function with complete effectiveness as 
communities. Rural Americans, altho 
they lived on and worked their in- 
dividual farms, early found cooperation 
essential. The need for this informal, 
neighborly type of cooperation has 
lessened with the development of mod- 
ern machinery and services. Then, too, 
many of the farmer’s institutions—his 
school, his church—have been removed 
from the neighborhood, often without 
any attempt to help him feel his identity 
with the larger community. 

Furthermore, the changing economy 
has made the farmer more dependent 
on the general wellbeing of our society, 
less the master of his own fate, and has 
established special agencies and services 
to help him meet the problems now 
more largely beyond his control. Many 
of these agencies and services have not 
yet reached rural areas. Along with these 
trends has come a population move- 
ment taking from the community prom- 
ising potential leaders. 

Yet with all these obstacles, more and 
more rural communities are finding 
ways to serve their common needs. 
A communitywide committee or coun- 
cil, often informally organized, looks 
at the community as a whole in an 
effort to see and understand its needs. 
Needed action is planned, to be carried 
on where possible thru existing agencies. 
Where no appropriate agency exists 
locally, one is developed or the over-all 
community group assumes the responsi- 


-decye% 


“Deve lopi ng Better Communities” 
the American Education Week them 
for Wednesday, November 12. Ru 
leaders will find this article useful in 


making plans or talks. for that day. 


bility. In either case the assistance of 
the appropriate county, state, or federal 
agency is sought. Effectiveness of the 
action taken is judged in two ways: Is 
the need being met satisfactorily? Is the 
community growing in ability to worl 
as a community? 

Any interested person or agency mi‘ 
take the lead in developing a program 
of community improvement. In many 
instances the schools are best able to 
assume this responsibility. But what 
ever their role at the start, the schools 
have an important responsibility in de 
veloping better rural communities. 

What is the role of the school in im 
proving the rural community? [1] 
Members of the school staff must par 
ticipate effectively as individual citizens 
in the community. [2] The school must 
share actively in the determination of 
community needs and assume full re 
sponsibility for developing those  sers 
ices clearly within its province. [3] The 
school must develop such a program of 
instruction and school living that what 
is taught—and how children, parents, 
and school staff live and work together 
members of thi 


living. 


—will educate all 
school for effective community 
Only by facing real problems of living 


in the community-can children dev 


the attitudes, habits, and_ skills 
will enable them to share community 
life adequately and develop even better 
communities in the future. 

-HOWARD A. DAWSON, director, NEA 
Division, of Rural Service, and Lots M. 


CLARK, assistant director. 








More than Bricks and Mortar 


\ SCHOOL is some- 
thing more than 


mortar and bricks and 
the other materials that 
go into a_ building. 
Something even more 
beautiful is coming to 
life— human __better- 
ment, something for 
the enrichment of the lives of chil- 
dren. 

The largest single expenditure from 
the New York State treasury each year 
is for the support of our schools. Altho 
the annual state appropriation for 
schools was among the largest in the 
nation, last year the annual state aid 
appropriation for schools was increased 
more than 16°/, the first increase for 
state aid for schools in 16 years. The 
increase was repeated this year, and a 
further increase was made so that the 
boy and girl who live in the country 
will have an equal break educationally 
with their city cousins. 

No matter how good our schools may 
be, they are useless unless there is ade- 
quate means by which the pupils can 
get to them. For that reason we have 
increased the state payments this year 
for school transportation. 

We have taken steps to see that the 
minimum salaries for teachers are of 
such a standard as to attract to our 
schools in this state the best calibre of 
teacher. In the last four years the mini- 
mum salary for the men and women 
who serve as teachers in our smaller 
schools has been increased by more than 
50°%. This year the minimum salary 
permitted for teachers in somewhat 
larger schools has been increased one- 
third. 

Teaching is an exacting profession; 
it deserves reasonable security. Last year 
the state extended to the teachers in 
schools with eight or more instructors 
the protection of tenure which had 
previously been enjoyed only by teach- 
ers in cities and our largest villages. 

In its child care program New York 
State has recently -become a pioneer. 
We were the leader in establishing child 
care centers during the war, and we are 





THOMAS E. DEWEY 


Governor of New York State 


practically alone today in main- 
taining them. 

Juvenile delinquency is one of 
the vital problems of our time. With 
practically no public attention, our state 
has launched the first integrated effort 
to combat juvenile delinquency in 
America. After 18 months of study a 
group of experts came forth with a pro- 
gram of state aid designed to encourage 
the establishment of central agencies in 
every community where the problems 
of youth could be dealt with. It en- 
courages local groups to get together 
to provide a central clearance for ideas 
and a place where teachers, policemen, 
parents, and interested citizens can take 
the problems of children in difficulty. 

Two other recent adjuncts of our ed- 
ucation system are the better nutrition 
program thru school lunches and mid- 
morning milk and the anti-discrimina- 
tion legislation enacted in 1945, which 
plans for increased emphasis on inter- 
racial understanding in our schools. 
Our schools are the best places for 
development of principles of equality. 

But perhaps the greatest strides in 
recent years have been made in the field 
of education beyond highschool. Vo- 
cational education is becoming more 
important every year. Plans are under- 
way now for the creation of a group of 
institutes of applied arts and sciences 
which will be beyond the highschool 
but will be shorter than the traditional 
four-year college course. In them, high- 
school graduates and veterans will be 
given opportunities to prepare them- 
selves for a variety of careers. 

As an immediate step to help meet 
the demand of our youth for higher 
education, the state has increased the 
number of its college scholarships and 
added materially to their value. We shall 
soon have 7800 scholarships, each worth 
$350 a year for four years. With the 
postwar increase in the demand for col- 


lege education, there has grown 4 
greater interest than ever before in the 
creation of a State University. A com. 
mission has been appointed with a syb. 
stantial appropriation to study present 
facilities and needs. 

Most critical of all is the problem of 
the need of our returned veterans {oy 
higher education. The largest number 
of fulltime students ever engaged in 
higher education in New York was 
105,000 in 1941. If we are to meet the 
demands of our graduating highschool 
students and of our returning veterans, 
we shall need next fall 200,000 places 
for college students. After calling the 
87 New York State college and univer- 
sity presidents into conference _ last 
March, I told them it was our joint 
obligation to see that no veteran or 
highschool graduate who wanted and 
was entitled to higher education should 
walk the streets embittered because it 
was not available. They agreed, and 
plans were there developed to increase 
our college facilities in this state so we 
could meet the need. Temporary build- 
ings are going up all over the state. We 
have even planned the opening of tem- 
porary new colleges, one to house 10, 
ooo students with the state in effect 
underwriting the deficit. 

In addition, the State Postwar Plan- 
ning Commission has already author- 
ized expenditures of more than $28,000, 
ooo for housing in the existing colleges 
and universities of the state. 

No finer investments could be made 
by any state, because they are made on 
behalf of our future citizens. Too many 
of our school buildings scattered around 
the state are older than anything should 
be. In too many the facilities are any- 
thing but modern. 

But the fight for better education 
and better surroundings is being won 
on many fronts. Our schools are the 
cradles of freedom and freedom is the 
last and best cause on earth. So long as 
we cherish the jdeals of freedom we 
must work unceasingly to support an 
ever improving system of education 
which will give to our children the op- 
portunity to be the better and happier 
men and women who will preserve and 
strengthen for all time our system of 
liberty under law.—From an address at 
the laying of cornerstone of Quaker 
Ridge School, Scarsdale, New York, 
June 26, 1946. 
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| belong to the NEA teccste — 


The NEA is the national professional organization for teachers. Alert 
teachers, like lawyers and doctors. are proud to be members of their united 
professional organizations—local, state, and national. 


Every teacher is enjoying advantages which the NEA has helped to 


achieve—higher salaries, greater prestige, and better professional preparation. 


The NEA has helped the teachers in more than half of the states to secure 


tenure and retirement systems. It advocates and is working for these ad- 
vantages for all teachers. 


The research and publicity work of the NEA help improve the schools 


for our boys and girls. 


The NEA JOURNAL is an educational magazine of high quality. No pro- 


fessionally minded teacher can afford to be without it. 


The NEA advocates and practices democracy in education. It encourages 
teacher participation in the development of educational policies and programs. 


The NEA furnishes national leadership in education. Its publications and 
those of its departments, committees, and commissions are outstanding con- 
tributions to educational thinking and to national welfare. 


The NEA helps state teachers associations. It serves as a clearinghouse of 
information regarding all phases of education and furnishes expert counsel 
and advice for research, public relations, and legislative programs. 


The NEA helps local teachers associations. It recognizes the imperative need 
for strong local organizations which build and maintain the confidence of 
the people in the schools. It encourages their establishment and assists them 
with the development of their programs and the solution of their problems. 


The NEA helps protect the schools against attack. It champions the cause 
of education and exposes the selfish motives of vested interests whose leaders 
seek to undermine the confidence of the public in its schools. 


The NEA is participating vigorously in our nations peace program. It en- 
courages effective teaching of democracy and urges adequate education for 
a strong America and an effective United Nations. 
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RE we about to blunder into a sudden unhealthy boom 
A or into a steep depression? That is the question 
that has led a great many economists and others to think 
about what policies the government should follow to steer 
America into a steady prosperity. 

Debates about fiscal policies have been especially keen. 
Fiscal policy deals with how the government raises and 
spends money thru taxes, borrowing, purchase and sale of 
goods and services, creation of new money, retirement of 
the debt, loans and subsidies, and influencing the interest 
rate. The discussion of “fiscal policy” concerns the rela- 
tionship of these functions to other government policies; 
for example, keeping employment high. Our government's 
fiscal policy, then, is vitally important to all of us. 

The government’s responsibility for using taxes, borrow- 
ing, loans and subsidies, and so on to counteract slumps 
was labelled “pump priming” in the early thirties. At that 
time, some economists advocated federal borrowing and 
spending to raise purchasing power. A little later, theories 
concerning the “mature” economy derived from John May- 
nard Keynes, the late British economist, began to gain 
ground. Today, many economists claim that there is a 
longrun tendency in our capitalistic system for savings to 
accumulate in idle hoards and cause general economic 
stagnation, a sign of economic “maturity.” 

These economists argue that the government must ex- 
pand the public debt in depressions and accumulate sur- 
pluses in boom periods. This, they say, is necessary to ex- 
pand or contract purchasing power, even tho it might re- 
sult in a longterm net increase in the public debt. 


SOME OF THESE ECONOMISTs also contend that an unduly 
high rate of saving should be prevented by heavy taxes in 
the higher income brackets, and that special taxes or 
“dated money” should be used to promote a steady rate 
of spending. 

These economists picture the government's investing 
huge sums in housing, urban redevelopment, transporta- 
tion, river-valley development, and the like. Such projects, 
it is said, could be wholly or partially selfliquidating. The 
most desirable projects would be those opening up new 


Twentieth Century Fund 


opportunities for investment to private enterprise, helpin; 
to counteract lack of private investment, such as the TVA, 
for example. 

Against this view, many economists and businessme 
argue that largescale government investment to underwrit 
employment would end either in disastrous inflation or 11 
regimentation. They reason that government-guarantec« 
“full employment” would result in a spiral of higher wages 
and prices rather than in any real prosperity, unless the: 
were rigid control of prices and wages—which, of course, 
none of us wants. The critics also argue that instead oi 
encouraging business investment, a government-spending 
program would frighten off private investors. 


‘THOSE WHO OPPOSE government spending to compensat: 
for lack of private investment also raise the problem of 
monopoly restrictions of production. In some industries 
artificially. high prices and wages limit investment oppo! 
tunities and employment. Housing is an example. If gov 
ernment funds are funnelled into these industries to pro 
mote full employment, monopoly restrictions would, in 
effect, be supported rather than corrected, and the prob 
lem of stagnation would be worse in the long run. 

A great difference of opinion exists about how large a 
public debt we can support. Some economists contend that 
government spending to compensate for lack of private 
spending would maintain income and employment at such 
high levels that the debt burden would not be difficult to 
carry. They say that the ratio of the debt to national in- 
come would not increase so long as national income rises 
faster than the debt itself. Therefore, interest payments on 
the debt would not grow very much in proportion to our 
national income. There is also the familiar argument that, 
after all, the debt is no “real” burden because “we owe it 
to ourselves.” 

Opponents of this point of view claim that a large debt 
has both economic and psychological dangers. It would 
create an idle rentier class which would live off its income 
from government bonds without producing. We may owe 
the debt to ourselves as a whole, they say, but the interest 
is paid to a specific group of people. 
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Moreover, it makes a great deal of difference to all of 
is how high our taxes are, even tho it may be said that 
ve are paying them to ourselves. The huge wartime in- 
-rease in the debt—far exceeding the rise in national in- 
me—is also cited as an answer to the contention that 
the debt will remain easily manageable. 


ANOTHER DIFFICULTY arising from a large debt is that in- 
reased taxation to pay interest on the debt restricts con- 
.umer purchasing power and private investment. There- 
fore, the larger the debt, the more likely we are to strangle 
purchasing power and investment with heavy taxes. This 
is indeed a troublesome dilemma. 

Of those economists who oppose or question a deliberate 
‘ covernment-spending program—sometimes called “com- 
ensatory spending”—some favor return to a “free enter- 
prise society,” with a government “hands off” policy. 
Others take a middle ground. They believe that some pub- 

works should be planned to combat decreases in pur- 





hasing power during depressions; they believe that we 
should use taxation purposefully to achieve a more equal 
listribution of income; they believe that we should fight 
monopolies actively and encourage a low unit-profit, low- 
price, high-wage system. Some even advocate, in the event 
chronic depression, that the government enter into 
lirect competition with private monopolies. 

In Financing American Prosperity: A Symposium of 
Economists published by the Twentieth Century Fund, 
nly one of six economists advocated an uncompromising 
hands off” policy. And only one advocated a full-fledged 
ompensatory spending program. The other four believed 
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American Prosperity,” a pamphlet condensation of the same book. 
on economic questions. Further information may be obtained from E 


York 18, N. Y. 
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that the government would have to plan its spending and 
taxation to avert depression, but were more moderate in 
their ideas of how much government could or should do. 

Of course, no one believes that prosperity can be achieved 
simply by government spending. There are other economic 
questions connected with achieving prosperity—increases 
in productivity, creation of new products and new de 
mands, relaxation of monopoly restrictions, w age rates in 
harmony with productivity, a tax policy designed to stim 
ulate spending and investment. These are more funda 
mental to our economic health than the more contro- 
versial issue of compensatory spending. 


ALMOST EVERY NATION in the world is concerned with 
what we do here in the United States to solve our eco- 
nomic problems because we are now the largest of all the 
industrial nations. 

When unemployment and depression become serious, a 
nation is usually forced to dump goods abroad, raise tariffs, 
and possibly devalue its currency in a desperate effort to 
keep its economy functioning. Under such conditions, each 
country races the other to the bottom of a steep defla 
tionary pit. 

The experience of the thirties, in which the American 
depression dragged already depressed world markets and 
the domestic economy of other nations into a- terrible 
downward spiral, has not been forgotten. The rest of the 
world knows that the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank cannot work successfully if Amer- 
ica is not prosperous. World prosperity depends in large 
measure On our own. 





' foward 
{merican Prosperity: A Symposium f Economists, and loward 
ientihc research and public education 
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Our Senators and Congressmen Speak 
on Federal Aid 


R. B. MARSTON 


Director, Legislative 


ns Division, NEA 


N August 1, 1946, Senators 
O Thomas [Utah], Hill | Alabama], 
Taft [Ohio], and Smith [New Jersey | 
addressed the Senate on S181, federal- 


Federal Rela 


aid-to-education bill, jointly sponsored 
by the first three Senators named above. 
All expressed deep regret at the failure 
of the 79th Congress to take favorable 
action on the measure. 

Senator Hill spoke of one of the 
factors that made for delay: “It is to 
me a matter of profound regret that 
the necessity for the consideration by 
the Senate of urgent legislation for re- 
conversion from war to peace had made 
it impossible to bring the federal aid 
bill to the Senate floor for debate and 
passage.” Senator Taft pointed to a sec- 
ond factor of equal significance: “I re- 
gret ...it was not advisable to press for 
passage at this time. We reached that 
decision because it was felt to be im- 
possible to get the bill thru the House 
during the present session, and we did 
not wish to take the time to have the 
Senate debate and pass the bill when 
it did not seem possible to have it en- 
acted into law.” 

Both speakers stressed the need for 
the 80th Congress, which convenes in 
January 1947, to act early and favorably. 
Said Senator Hill: “When the new 
Congress convenes it seems to me its 
first days should be distinguished by 
enactment of legislation as embodied 
in Senate bill 181. There is no reason 
for delay with further hearings. We 
have the facts. We know the need. We 
must have action.” 

Senator Taft declared: “We do pro- 
pose to have the Congress consider it 
[the bill] again, and it will be neces- 
sary to bring it before the Senate at a 
future time. ...1 feel confident that 
when the Senate reconvenes and comes 
to consider the matter, it will find that 
the bill prescribes a sound policy of 
federal aid to education and avoids the 
dangers relative to such a system.” 
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The views of these two Senate leaders 
were echoed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on August 2 when Congress- 
man Jennings Randolph [West Vir- 
ginia|, co-chairman of the House Bi- 
partisan Committee for the Support of 
Federal Aid for Public Schools, said: 
“It is most certainly to be hoped that 
the next Congress, to convene in Jan- 
uary 1947, will move quickly and favor- 
ably on this matter.” 

In looking at the federal aid proposal, 
as embodied in S181, thru the eyes of 
Senate and House members, it is sig- 
nificant to appraise the importance they 
attach to it. 

Said Senator Taft: “The federal gov- 
ernment does have a responsibility to 
see that every child in the United States 
has at least a minimum education in 
order that each child may have the 
opportunity which lies at the very base 
of the whole system of our republic.” 

Said Senator Hill: “The extent to 
which our nation will be great in the 
years ahead will depend upon the in- 
telligence and the character we cultivate 
in our youth.” 

Congressman Randolph declared: 
“We cannot afford to undercut our na- 
tional prosperity and world peace thru 
a studied toleration of ignorance in 
even the smallest community of our 
nation. The basis of national strength is 
knowledge and understanding.” 

Senator H. Alexander Smith [New 
Jersey], one of the ablest first-term 
Senators in the 79th Congress, said he 
was glad to identify himself with this 
important bill. “Nothing is more impor- 
tant in the postwar period than making 
it possible for all children in this country 
irrespective of their economic condition 
to have equal opportunities in obtaining 
educations.” 

Senator Thomas [Utah] made a state- 
ment before the Senate, in 1943, that 
bears repetition. He appraised the fed- 
eral aid proposal as one of the most 
important ever advanced for Senate con- 





sideration. His brief statement of Au- 
gust 1 indicated the same constant faith 
in education. 

Chief point of controversy in federal 
aid legislation is whether such aid 
should be made available for both pub- 
lic and nonpublic schools. $181 author- 
izes aid for schools being supported 
from state and local taxes. To allot fed- 
eral aid to nonpublic schools is seen, by 
many persons who have studied the 
question, as a violation of state control. 

Senator Taft called attention to this 
conflict in his Senate address August 1. 
“Regardless of the theory as to whether 
the money should go to private schools, 
it is perfectly clear to me that we can- 
not give aid to private schools in a state 
the policy of which is to deny such aid. 
... The only basis on which I would 
be willing to provide federal aid is one 
under which the administration and the 
determination of policy as to education 
would be made by the states and by the 
local governments, which actually pro- 
vide the education.” It was later he 
added his belief that the Senate “will 
find that the bill prescribes a sound 
policy . . . and avoids the dangers rela- 
tive to such a system.” 

If federal aid legislation is to be en- 
acted in the 80th Congress, local asso- 
ciation activities must be stepped-up in 
the support of such legislation. 

To this point Congressman John 
Phillips, an ardent advocate of better 
schools for American youth, addressed 
himself in the House on August 2: 
“America is strong. It became strong 
thru production and thru organization.” 
He then complimented the constructive 
work of the teachers of California thru 
the CTA and local organizations. He 
noted that state organizations work thru 
the NEA which “is held in high esteem 
here in Washington.” [See page 396-| 

Teachers should be a mighty force 
for good in political life. The base for 


such service is in strong local education 
associations. 
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A song to sing 


You may talk about yo’ apples, 

peaches and yo’ pears, 

simmons hangin’ on de ’simmon tree, 
t bless yo’ heart, mah honey, 

all de fruit dat grows 


at watermelon am de fruit for me.” 





N these simple lines hangs a tale, 


r they became an instant hit and 


lways led the request parade when the 


. “ 7. 
1usic “bars” were let down. 


With the approach of Halloween, 


teacher discussed with the boys 


nd girls property damage in contrast 
vith enjoyable and wholesome activi- 
es. Altho most of them were in sym 
thy with her point of view, the usual 


nority smirked at her “preaching” 


nd exchanged knowing looks bearing 


iness of their sinister plans. Would 


heir dormant sense of consideration for 


others be awakened before the big op- 
portunity for vandalism? 


Halloween night came. Streets were 


rowded with fantastic objects, and 


strange sounds filled the air. The next 


lay revealed that the fun had_ been 
larious but harmless. The fearless 
lew with considerable gusto related 
their nocturnal activities. Said they, 


We dressed up like tramps and went 
irom door to door singing our water- 
did we make hauls!” 
and 


melon song. Boy, 

So they had, not only in candy 
pples, but in clean, delightful fun. The 
school building was intact; the neigh- 
ors had no complaints; and the streets 
revealed The young 


people had had a song to sing, a song 


no devastation. 


viven them by their school, which 
swayed their energetic minds toward 


something creative, not destructive. 
Another example of selfexpression 
thru music was illustrated in a one- 
room school where a girl of 18 faced 
her first class. The older boys knew 
that she was young, inexperienced, and 
unable to punish them physically. 
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They began the year by tormenting het 


S 


and scorning her efforts 


to bring them 


worthwhile material 1 Spite ol het lim 


ited resources. She decided that a gay 


opening program tor the year might be 


a means ot 


gaining student coopera- 


tion. At the same time she could organ 


club 


a ple supper. 


ize a the 


community and finish 
evening with 


Without 


books she began to teach musical gems 


piano and without music 


The idea of a male 
The 


swung into the rhythms, for were they 


to the boys and girls. 


chorus struck fire at once! boys 


not rising into importance? The county 


superintendent and families for miles 


around were coming. Imagine _ the 


sound of the robust ensemble they 


sang lustily: 
“We 


You'll find us hard to beat. 


are a school of jolly 


bo, Y $ 


We always have a right good time, 


Whene’er we chance to meet.” 
They the hit of the 


were evening, 


and the fact that they had made good 
gave them a new regard for themselves 
and for their teacher who had found a 
song for them to sing. 


Not all of 


musical scores. 


the “songs to sing” are 


One 


his second-grade 


youngster almost 


drove teacher to dis- 


traction when quesuion and answer 


time came. He could not resist calling 


out his lightning-fast answers even tho 


the teacher explained it was not fair to 
the rest of the class. Finally the bright 
into the hall; 


nuisance was sent 


upon 
hearing further questions he stuck his 
head in the doorway and called out his 
answers. 
Do not 
girls need 
additional 
rich the day’s work and develop them 
If we are to plan on 


these bright, alert boys and 
good, stiff song to sing, 


activities Which would en- 


to their c \pacities¢ 
the children ot 


leaders of tomorrow, 


extra abilities as our 


they must learn 


to do some mental stretching now. 
In the case of a junior highschool 
girl the need was not a song so much as 


time to sing it. She was submerged in 


homework so that she had no time for 








mere SNATER 


} 


I 


MARY _— wee 


ior Highschool, I iwersity City, Mis 
anything else. After careful counseling 
she reorganized her daily life. A month 
later she returned her teacher say 
ing, “I've tried out my new program 
and find it is ever so much better. 


and Mother re lly 
appreciates it when I « 
Surely 


place to 
t 


I have time for fun, 


in help her.” 
junior highschool is not the 


cut out songs, but to add to 


them. In junior highschool there also 


accumulates a certain percent of ( 


grown, overaged boys and girls whose 


aim may be one of two goals: to finish 
the eighth grade or to reach the covet¢ dl 
age of 16. Academically, » he 


they ma 
nil, but as potential citizens of a Pt Mor 
racy and future taxpayers, they are to 
be reckoned with. 


holding 


the 


If, instead of them to th 


usual routine, school could deviat 


and give them largely a practical and 
more active experience, as many fin 


schools do, they would be prepared in 


attitude as well as skills to live mor: 


telligently and happily. Enjoyment and 


] 


understanding of the daily newspaper, 


reading of books, listening to radio pro 


grams [besides murder mysteries], vis 


ual aids, working in manual arts, pat 


ticipating im music or certain phases 


of fine arts, physical stam 


| 


eau 


developing 
ina and sportsmanship in physical 
cation, learning fundamental rules of 


health, 


is only 


| 
clubs 


taking part in informal 


this a partial list of possibl 


whos 


AC ade Mi 


English 


class with obvious disgust for the whol 


wholesome activities for those 


interests and ability are not 


An overgrown boy came 


business, chiefly because his tools wer 


dull. When his teacher discovered h« 
was attracted by exciting western 
stories she suggested Buffalo bill and 
Kit ah son. A few weeks later the bor 
exclaimed, “These books were honeys! 
Are there any more like them?” Th 

gave him a song to sing 1n harmon: 


with other students who liked to read 


There will be no idle moments for the 


genuine teacher who is the guide an 


friend of youth. But he may experience 
that ineffable hil 


dren’s songs he has given them to sing. 


joy of hearing the 
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wouLp call you to action, to action 

based on a sense of personal responsi- 
bility for contributing to our professional 
advancement. 


Professional and educational issues are 
not solved or even seriously attacked until 
they are personalized. It is the function of 
the local association to personalize pro- 
fessional issues. The state and_ national 
associations cannot do this. They are too 
big. They are too far away from the 
individual teacher. The local association 
is the contact point with the teacher and 
must offer an open channel for two-way 
communication to and from every indi- 
vidual member. 


If the teacher is to become personally 
interested in the broader problems of his 
profession, he must be impressed that the 
profession is intérested in him. This per- 
sonal relationship with every member is 
the foundation upon which any _ local 
association must build. 


The Promotion of New Local Assocta- 
tions—With the exception of our great 
metropolitan areas, our city teachers are 
relatively well-organized. But thousands 
of teachers in our small cities, villages, 
and rural areas have no local organizations 
at all. These teachers must have active 
and appropriate organizations if the pro- 
fession is to move forward toward its 
accepted goals. 

If every existing local teachers club in 
our cities would undertake the responsi- 
bility of fostering and nurturing a local 
organization in a neighboring town or 
village, we would soon meet the problem. 
Why not make a beginning this year by 
picking out a likely spot to organize a 
local in your area? 

Training Prospective Teachers in 
Organization Work—Educational leaders 
agree that we cannot build an adequate 
teaching profession in America without 
strong teachers associations, yet almost 
nowhere is organizational work given a 
really important place in teacher-training 
programs. Every college in the land which 
trains teachers should be emphasizing the 
technics and programs of our great asso- 
ciations. We are facing a period of un- 
precedented opportunity for professional 
upgrading. 

IN THE next 15 years there will be in 
many states a teacher turnover amounting 
to nearly three-quarters of the total group. 
In one short generation we can tailor the 
teaching profession to whatever pattern 
we will. These new teachers will study in 
our training institutions, and we must 
demand that they be taught about organi- 
zation work. Colleges and universities are 
peculiarly susceptible to pressure. We 
must make this demand. 





Our Affiliated Local Association 


A CALL 10 ACTION 


ARTHUR F. COREY 


Secretary, Southern Section, California 
Teachers Association, Los Angeles 


Association Goals Must Be Spectfic—lf 
I were president of a local teachers club, 
I would begin immediately to establish 
the goals for next year’s program. I would 
make them specific so that when the year 
is over I could look back and evaluate 
accurately how successful the year had 
been. These goals should be established in 
many fields. The following are merely 
suggestive: 


[a] Memberships—Nothing less than 
100°, memberships in local, state, and 
national should be considered as. satis- 
factory achievement. 

[b] Meetings and Programs—Meetings 
are never planned for their own sake but 
to achieve some important objective in 
the club program. 

[c] Public Relations—This objective 
should include community service, edu- 
cational interpretation, and wide civic con- 
tacts. 

[d] Adequate Records—Many clubs 
know nothing of their origin or past 
successes and failures. Adequate records 
are a definite responsibility to tomorrow’s 
leaders. 

[e] Relations with Board and Adminis- 
tration—Most of our local clubs fall into 
two types. Either they are definitely 
antagonistic and critical of administration 
and board or they are fawning in obei- 
sance before these officials. Neither atti- 
tude is desirable. A club should be 
independent and unfettered but coopera- 
tive and helpful in its administrative 
relations. 


[f£] Publications. 

[g] Social Activities. 

[h] Legislation. 

[1] Professional Improvement. 
[j] International Relations. 


You may have objectives to add or you 
may wish to delete some of these. The 
important point is that you agree upon 
those which are to be achieved and develop 
the program accordingly. 

Victory Action Looks to Future—The 
Victory Action Program launched at the 
Buffalo meeting has a special challenge 
for each local association. 

_ There is nothing in this program which 
is new or original. We are merely bringing 
together and dramatizing the national 
professional goals upon which we have 


long worked with spasmodic success and 
sometimes indifferent purpose. 

Why do we want a better teaching 
profession? Why do we want better 
salaries, retirement, and tenure? Why 
do we strive for better preparation of 
teachers? Those who lack vision say we 
are grasping and selfish. But those with 
imagination to project the American 
dream into the future, see that we do it 
because, altho we gladly teach today, we 
are deeply concerned about who will 
teach tomorrow. The kind of teacher who 
will teach the children of tomorrow 1s 
being determined by the kind of profession 
we are building today. 

Man’s Best Work—George Eliot in her 
poem, “Stradivarius,” tells the story of a 
dissolute young artist who approaches the 
great violin-maker in his shop. After his 
failure to borrow a coin, he berates the 
old man for his painstaking effort and tells 
him his violins would bring as much if 
made in half the time. The craftsman’s 
answer is a classic: 


When any master holds 

’Twixt chin and hand a violin of mine, 

He will be glad that Stradivari lived, 

Made violins, and made them of th 
best. 

My work is mine, 

And, heresy or not, if my hand 
slacked 

I should rob God... . 

I say, not God Himself can make man's 
best 

Without best men to help Him. I am 
one best 

Here in Cremona. 

I would not change my skill 

To be the Emperor. 


We must Demand Our Due—Thank 
God, we are teachers; we would not 
change our skill for anyone. With heads 
held high, we move to action impelled by 
an unshakable faith in the dignity of our 
profession, and demanding the remunera- 
tion and respect which should be ours. 
We have been too puny in our demands. 
The public has not been challenged by the 
present crises in the schools because we 
ourselves have not been challenged. If we 
are inspired to courageous action, America 
will respond with victory for her children. 
Victory Action is not a dream. It 1s 4 
reality if we will but grasp it. 
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Our Affiliated State Assceiations - 


RETROSPECT and PROSPECT 


HE past quarter 

century has wit- 
nessed many achieve- 
ments in public educa- 
tion and _ professional 
organization. These 
results have been ac- 
complished thru the vision and team- 





work of state departments of educa- 
tion, state teachers associations, and lay 
leaders and groups interested in better 
schools. 

Notable progress has been made in 
school finance. While the amount of 
state revenues appropriated for public 
elementary and secondary schools is in- 
adequate in every state, good begin- 
nings have been made in many places. 
The principle of equalization has been 
established, and state support for schools 
is ON a rising curve. 

School laws in many states have been 
revised to provide longer minimum 
terms and to facilitate district 
ganization. Compulsory attendance stat- 
utes have been strengthened and tax 
reforms secured. In some cases it has 


reor- 


been necessary to vote constitutional 
amendments in order to pave the way 
for certain legislation. Increased sup- 
port for state departments of education 
and for higher institutions of learning 
has made it possible for these agen- 
cies to render greater leadership and 
service. 

Pupils have benefited also from meas- 
ures affecting sanitation, health, phys- 
ical education, school attendance, spe- 
cial education, kindergartens, textbooks, 
transportation, and expanded curricu- 
lums. 

The appointment of state survey com- 
missions to study existing statutes and 
to recommend changes has resulted in 
improved school codes in a number of 
states. Surveys are now pending in sev- 
eral states. 

Schools and the public have benefited 
by advancement made in teacher wel- 
fare programs. Today public-school 
teachers are protected by statewide 
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joint contributory retirement plans in 
45 states and by statewide programs to 
which teachers do not contribute in 
three states. Local retirement and pen- 
sion plans operate in 50 cities and 
counties. 

Statewide tenure laws and continuing 
contract laws prevail in 16 states. Also 
18 states have tenure in part of each 
state. Minimum salary laws have been 
passed in 27 states. Minimum legal re- 
quirements for entering teaching have 
been raised in a number of states. Im- 
provements in laws affecting the stand- 

ards and status of 
teaching are being 
made at almost every 
legislative session. 

Other gains in 
teacher welfare in- 

clude sick leave, sab- 
batical leave, group hospitalization, in- 
surance benefits, credit unions, teacher 
placement, and _ professional institutes. 
State education associations have been 
active in promoting teacher welfare and 
recruitment programs. During the past 
25 years great headway has been made 
in professional organization. Nearly all 
states have state educational associations 
with fulltime executive secretaries and 
central staff personnel. Research, field, 
publications, and public relations serv- 
ices are expanding to meet new needs, 
and state professional magazines inter- 
pret the association program. 

In 1921 the work of the typical state 


association was carried on 


by parttime help; the office PPNISS§ | 
G 


afi revenues are inadequate, teaching 


was located in one room; 
the equipment was one type- 
writer. The major program 
consisted of collecting dues 
and holding an annual con- 
vention. Today the program is compre- 
hensive, and the office services have been 
expanded. These improvements are due 
to increased dues, welldefined objec- 
tives, and unity of effort in pursuing 
them. 

Eighteen state associations have their 
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own permanent headquarters. The or- 
ganizational structure has been made 
more efhcient thru the development of 
executive committees, representative as- 


local 


standing and appointive committees, 


semblies, district and afhliates, 
more democratic procedures, greater 
participation by classroom teachers, and 
increased membership. 

Unified efforts on the part of the 
NEA and the state associations have 
been characterized by the NEA War 
and Peace Fund campaign, joint field 
service, combined efforts on behalf of 
federal aid legislation, and the unifica 
tion program, now known as the Vic 
tory Action Program. Such cooperative 
endeavors are bound to lead to better 
professional services and public aware 
ness of education’s role in democracy. 

Much has been accomplished during 
this 25-year period. The record is im- 
pressive. Good beginnings have been 
made which serve to pave the way for 
future advances. At the same time 
emergency conditions have caused set- 
backs and handicaps. Reconstruciion 
has brought new tasks; the atomic age 
has ushered in untold responsibilities. 

Much remains to be done in the years 
ahead. Of immediate consequence is 
the increase of school support on all 
levels to meet existing needs, restore 
services, and provide new services. Fed- 
eral aid is absolutely necessary to equali- 
District 
streamlined in the interest of educa- 


zation. structure should be 
tional and economic efficiency. The 
teaching profession must be made more 
attractive to talented young people. 
The work of the educational associ 
ations—local, state, and national 


is clearcut as long as educational 


4% conditions adverse, federal aid de 

I~ nied, school laws in need of revi- 
sion, programs unsuited to pupil 
needs, and the equalization of edu- 

cational opportunity unfinished. 

The greatest task is the continuous 
interpretation of educational needs to 
the people to the end that greater prog- 
ress may be achieved in the next 25 
years. The Victory Action Program 


will point the way. 
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IMPORTANT—Don‘t Forget that 
Dues Are Now $3 


We again call to your attention the fact 
that NEA dues have been increased from 
$2 to $3. 

This action was taken at the 1944 Repre- 
sentative Assembly composed of 96g class- 
room teachers, 225 superintendents, 263 
principals, and 104 representing miscel- 
laneous groups such as college presidents, 
librarians, deans, and executive secretaries 
of state associations. 





NEA World Conference of the Teaching 


Profession 

Thirty-two teachers associations in 26 
countries sent delegates to the significant 
World Conference of the Teaching Profes- 
sion held by the National Education Asso- 
ciation at Endicott, New York, August 17- 
30, 1946. A story giving the details of what 
took place at the Conference will appear 
in the November NEA Journat. 

Below is a list of the organizations rep- 
resented, the delegates who attended, and 





National Commission on 
TEACHER EDUCATION and PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 





T. M. Stinnett C. Marguerite Morse 





L. Frazer Banks Paul V. Sangren 





W. E. Peik 


Jean 





Dorothy Mc Cuskey 


C. O. Williams 


The National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards was created by action of 
the Representative Assembly at Buffalo. Its purposes 
are to implement the recommendations of the National 
Emergency Conference on Teacher Education and 
Supply held at Chautauqua, New York, June 28-29, 
1946 |see page 291, September Journat| and to de- 
velop and carry forward a continuing program for the 
profession in matters of recruitment, selection, prepara- 
tion, certification, and advancement of professional 
standards, including standards for teacher institutions. 


. Members of the Commission are: L. Frazer Banks, 
superintendent of schools, Birmingham, Ala.; Jean Armour MacKay, 
librarian, Angell School, Highland Park, Mich.; Dorothy McCuskey, cur- 
riculum coordinator, State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wis.; C. Marguerite Morse, teacher, Clearwater Highschool, Clearwater, 
Fla.; W. E. Peik, dean, School of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; Paul V. Sangren, president, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo; T. M. Stinnett, secretary, Arkansas Education 
Association, Little Rock; M. Margaret Stroh, executive secretary, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, Austin, Texas; C. O. Williams, Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege, State College, Pa. 


the state associations which served as ho. 
to the delegates from the various countr: 


Bolivia—National Association of Maste; 
Bolivia, Carlos Montano Daza and Antonio M 
tinez Vargas; California Teachers Association 

Brazil—Brazilian Education Association. | 
nando Tude de Souza. 

Canada—Canadian Teachers Federation, | 
Willoughby and O. V. B. Miller; Pennsy! 
State Education Association. § 

China—Chinese National Association fo; | : 
Study of Education, Tao-Chih Chang; Illin 
Education Association. 


Colombia—Colombia Teachers Federation, | 
Marulanda. 

Costa Rica—National Association of Edu 
of Costa Rica, Jose Guerrero; Oklahoma Ed 
tion Association. 

Czechoslovakia—Czechoslovak Central 
ers Council, Vaclav Prihoda and Marianna \ 
terova-Pastrnkova; Minnesota Education A 
tion. 

Dominican Republic—Associations of 
of Cibao and Trujillo, J. Marino Inchaust 
Association of Teachers of Santa Domingo, ‘ 
Larrazabal. 

Egypt—Royal Egyptian Teachers Associat 
Abdul-Aziz Essayed. 

Eire—Irish National Teachers Organizat 
John D. Sheridan; Massachusetts Teache: 
eration. 

El Salvador—Frente Magisterial Salvador 
Francisco Espinosa; Maryland State Teachers . 
ciation. 

England—National Union of Teachers, R 
Morley, C. E. Caton, G.C.T. Giles, H. H. | 
wright, I. Haswell, M. D. Clarke. Joint Co: 
tee of the Four Secondary Associations, G. k 
Parker. New Jersey Education Association 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 

Haiti—National Union of 
Gerard F. Hyppolite. 

Iceland—Teachers Association of 
Steingrimur Arason; Michigan Education A 
ciation. 

Irag—lraq Teachers Association, M. H. Al- 
Yasin and A. H. Kadhim. 

Mexico—Mexican Teachers Association. 

Netherlands—General Association of Instruc- 
tors of Secondary Education, W. de Lange; N 
York State Teachers Association. 

New Zealand—New Zealand Educational | 
stitute, David Forsyth; Oregon State Teac! 
Association. 

Nicaragua—National Association of Teache: 
of Nicaragua, Lino Gonzalez and Concepcio! 
Alegria. 

Northern Ireland—U\|ster Teachers Union, Jolin 
W. Frame; Maine Teachers Association. 

Norway—Norwegian Teachers  Associatio! 
Reidar Norseth and Thyra Andren; Ohio Edu 
tion Association. 

Poland—Polish Teachers Union, Antoni W 
cicki, Kazimierz Maj, Bronislaw Orlowski, | 
Kreczmar; Wisconsin Education Association. 

Scotland—Educational Institute of Scotia 
A. J. Belford and Margaret Pringle; Kansas 5' 
Teachers Association. 

Sweden—National Association of Elements 
Teachers, Hilding Flinck. Association of Eleme! 
tary Teachers in Sweden, Ture Casserbers 
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Swedish Secondary Schools Association, Melker 


hnsson. South Dakota Education Association. 
Switzerland—Swiss Teachers Association, Ar- 
id Latt. Swiss Secondary Teachers Association, 
L. Sack and Rene Rapin. West Virginia State 
ication Association. 


United States—National Education Association, 
F. L. Schlagle, Pearl E. Wanamaker, Willard E. 


Givens. 


NEA Summer School of Organization 
Leadership 


As this JourNAL goes to press, the school 
leadership which the NEA is sponsor- 
x in cooperation with American Uni- 
ersity, Washington, D. C., is in full 
wing. Leaders from local and state asso- 
itions are working along four lines: 
lanning; history and program of profes- 
onal associations; public speaking; and 
irliamentary law. 


Assignment: Tomorrow 


If you did not use this NEA film last 

ar, write your state education associa- 

yn and make arrangements to do so this 
\ear. 


NEA Representation 


Rachel Evans Anderson, a member of 
Committee on International Relations, 
rved as NEA representative at the meet- 
ng of the United Nations Commission on 
Hluman Rights and the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women. 


Safety Conference 


Full enjoyment of life, free from un- 
necessary hazards and accidents, must be 
the aim of expanding programs of safety 
education for highschool youth. 

With this objective in mind, representa- 
tives from three NEA groups—the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education; 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; and 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals—gathered at Jackson’s 
Mill, West Virginia, the week of July 22-27 
to study the problem of safety education in 
the secondary school and to recommend a 
program of action. 

I'he conference was planned in response 
to recent demands of teachers and admin- 
istrators for practical and usable material 
in the safety field. 

Realizing that too much emphasis in 
the past has been placed on acquirement 
ot knowledge of safe practices rather than 
upon skill in performance, motivation, and 
proper attitudes toward safety, the com- 
mittee outlined a program pointed toward 
more abundant, efficient, and skilful living 
as a goal for safety instruction. 

_ Outcome of the conference will be pub 
lication of two bulletins, one dealing with 


administrative problems of the highschool 


safety program, the other outlining a safety 
program from the viewpoint of the health, 
physical education, and recreation teacher. 
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DRAWING BY ELIZABETH MILLER 


In 1870 three groups united to form the National Educational Asso- 


ciation—the National Teachers’ 
of School Superintendents, and the 


Association, the National Association 
American Normal School Assocta- 


tion. The latter two organizations, along with departments of elementary 
and higher education, were the forerunners of today’s 29 NEA depart- 
ments. In the foreground of this drawing, the Association’s President, 
D. B. Hagar, is greeting one of the socalled “Lady Pilgrims” |as the 
gentlemen sometimes called their women colleagues| in attendance at 


the 1870 Cleveland convention. U. 


. Commissioner of Education John 


Eaton, Jr. {right|, is shaking hands with Superintendent A. ]. Rickoff 
of Cleveland. Former NEA Secretary Sheldon is an interested onlooker. 





Safety for Rural Schools 


An improved program of safety for rural 
schools is the objective of the joint safety 
committee of the National Commission on 
Safety Education and the NEA Depart 
ment of Rural Education. 

The committee met at NEA headquar- 
ters in Washington, August 6-9, to work 
out plans for a joint project to assist rural 
schools in developing safety programs. 

In addition to committee members, a 
number of interested governmental and 
private agencies were represented at the 
meeting to assist in this program. 


NEA Publications 


Research on Salaries in Teachers Col- 
leges—An exploratory study of the salary 
schedules and salary policies of teachers 
colleges has just been issued by the Re- 
search Division. The need for extension 
and improvements in salary scheduling 
in these institutions is clearly shown by 
the data in this 36-page report, based 
on returns from 103 institutions. Sample 
schedules, in detail, are included. 15¢. 


Educational Research Service Circulars 
—During the spring and early summer the 


Educational Research Service issued threc 
circulars reporting class-size data received 
thru a recent questionnaire circulated by 
the Research Division: 

Circular No. 4, 1946. Size of Class in 
Public Schools in 60 Cities over 100,000 
in Population, 1945-46. 50¢. 

Circular No. 5, 1946. Size of Class in 149 
Public-school Systems in Cities 30,000 to 
100,000, 1945-46. 50¢. 

Circular No. 7, 1946. Size of Class in 
102 Public-school Systems in Cities below 
30,000 in Population, 1945-46. 50¢. 

Education in Lay Magazines, June 1. 
1946 was issued as Circular No. 6, 1946. 
It is a digest of educational articles which 
appeared in March, April, and May lay 
magazines. 25¢. 

Unless otherwise indicated discounts for 
quantities on NEA publications are: 2-9 
copies, 10°/,; 10-99 copies, 25°.; 100 or 
more, 33) Orders which amount to 
$1 or less must be accompanied by cash. 
Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash 
orders but not on billed orders. Order from 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 
SB: 
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National Association of School 
Secretaries 


Most recent addition to the NEA family 
of departments is the National Association 
of School Secretaries. This organization, 
established in 1934, was made an NEA 
department at the Buffalo meeting of the 
Representative Assembly in July 1946. Its 
purposes are to elevate the standards of 
the group and thru organization to pool 
ideas and ideals toward a fine and more 
efficient service to the school and com- 
munity. It has a four-point program: serv- 
ice, information, recognition, and fellow- 
ship. Dues are $1. Send to the treasurer, 
Mary E. Bowers, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

The department publishes a magazine, 
The National Secretary {October, Feb- 
ruary, and May] for secretaries, clerks, 
and administrative assistants in public and 
private schools and colleges. 

Eleanor M. Deardon, Administrative Of- 
fice, Springfield, Massachusetts, is president 
for the next two years. Marion Homer, 
Lyons Township Highschool, La Grange, 
Illinois, is secretary. 


HOLLIS GUY, 

executive 
secretary of the 
business educa- 
tors, taught busi- 
ness education at 
the University of 
Kentucky, before 
service in the 
Navy as lieuten- 
ant commander. 


new 


United Business Education Association 


The United Business Education Asso- 
ciation is the most recent NEA depart- 
ment to bring an executive secretary to 
NEA headquarters. The secretary is Hollis 
Guy, former president of the department. 

The United Business Education Asso- 
ciation is a result of the movement toward 
a greater unification of business teacher 
organizations, the most important con- 
solidation being the amalgamation of the 
National Council for Business Education 
and the NEA Department of Business 
Education to form this association. 

The new association will continue the 
Future Business Leaders of America, stu- 
dent testing programs, and The National 
Business Education Quarterly, a research 
monograph which has been published 
since 1932. To promote better business edu- 
cation, a monthly journal primarily for 
business education teachers will be pub- 
lished by the new organization beginning 
January 1947. 
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Dues are $2. Send to NEA. Membership 
is Open to anyone interested in business 
education. 


Journalism Directors 


Members of the National Association of 
Journalism Directors, an NEA depart- 
ment, meeting in Buffalo in July discussed 
the present status of journalism in the 
United States and planned a study of the 
opportunities offered prospective journal- 


MARY TITUS, 
teacher of health 
and physical 
education, Cam- 
mack Junior HS, 
Huntington, 
West Virginia, 
is president of 
the Department 


of Classroom 
Teachers. 


ism teachers in the teacher-training insti- 
tutions. 

A survey made by the department re- 
vealed that curriculums of many high- 
schools offer students courses in the Eliza- 
bethan drama, the roth century essayists, 
poetry, and the novel, but fail to offer 
a study of the newspaper, the medium 
thru which most citizens receive their in- 
formation and opinions. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators interested in this survey of 
journalism accrediting are invited to write 
Maude Staudenmayer, president of the 


department, Solomon Juneau Highschool, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


National Science Teachers Association 


Officers of this NEA department for 
1946-47 are: 

President—Morris_ Meister, principal, 
Highschool of Science, New York, N. Y. 

Vicepresidents—Norman R. D. Jones, 
5073a Mardel, St. Louis 9, Mo.; Nathan 
A. Neal, Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Secretary—Hanor A. Webb, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

Treasurer—George M. Rawlins, Jr., 
Woodrow Wilson Highschool, Washing- 
ton 16, D. C. 

Regional Vice presidents—Southern, 
Greta Oppe, Ball Highschool, Galveston, 
Texas; Western, W. Bayard Buckham, 50 
Buckeye Ave., Oakland, Calif.; North 
Central, Ralph W. Lefler, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; Eastern, Reuben T. 
Shaw, 823 Real Estate Trust Bldg, Phila- 
del phia. 


Membership dues are $1. Send to NEA. 
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MARJORIE 
WALTERS, 
principal of Har- 
rison School, 
Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, is presi- 
dent of the Asso- 
ciation’s Depart- 
ment of Elemen- 
tary School Prin- 

cipals. 





County Superintendents Conference 


A National Conference of County 
Superintendents was held on September 
19-21 at Des Moines, Iowa, under the 
sponsorship of the Division of County 
Superintendents of the NEA Department 
of Rural Education. Under the conference 
theme, “The Task Ahead,” general ses- 
sions of the conference were devoted to 
the role of the county superintendent in 
the American educational program. Dis- 
cussion group sessions focused attention 
upon special problems of the office. Par- 
ticular attention was given to a considera- 
tion of the functions and problems of the 
office of county superintendent and to pro- 
fessionalizing the county superintendency. 

The conference was developed under 
the leadership of Ellen Hartnett, president 
of the Division of County Superintendents. 


Department Publications 


Learning World Goodwill in the Ele- 
mentary School is the title of the 25th 
yearbook of the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals. In this 1946 
yearbook principals, teachers, and others 
report their adventures in intergroup edu- 
cation. A thoughtful introduction by 
Agnes Snyder of the Cooperative School 
for Teachers deals with the underlying 
educational process in the building of 
attitudes. William G. Carr concludes the 
volume with a statement of progress and 
next steps in building world goodwill. The 
volume is being sent to 1946-47 depart- 
ment members now. $2 to others. 


One-dollar membership in the NEA 
Department of Lip Reading brings with 
it a subscription to The Lip Reader, which 
carries practical suggestions for teachers 
of hard-of-hearing children. Send your 
dues to the treasurer, Louise Padou, 62 
Layman Avenue, Indianapolis. 

The department also has available three 
Hearing Conservation Charts which help 
teachers detect and help the hard-of-hear- 
ing child. $1.50 for the set. Order from 
the NEA. [For information as to NEA 
discounts, see page 413.] 
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Tue TABLE shows that on May 
31, 1946, the state [and New 
York City] associations afhli- 
ated with the NEA had a com- 
bined membership of 759,980 
and the national association 
a membership of 340,782 
[not counting certain outlying 
areas]. To achieve unification 
by 1951 will require a gain of 
419,198, which means that 
there must be an average gain 
of 83,840 NEA members each 
year. 






















The Victory Action Pro- 
gram presents a difficult chal- 
lenge to the teachers of Amer- 
ica, but the difficulties of 
achieving this program are as 
nothing when compared with 
the difficulties we shall face 
if our united profession does 
not make itself strong in prep- 
aration for the uncertain years 


which lie ahead. 

















The assignment of stars 
under the Victory Action Pro- 
gam will begin anew in 1947. 
Each state will be assigned a 
star as it erases one-fifth the 
difference between NEA and 
state association membership 
as shown in this table; or it 
will receive a star for the first 
60° state association member- 
ship is of NEA membership 
plus an additional star for each 
added 10°{—whichever of the 
two plans is most favorable to 
the state. 
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Victory Program M 


HIs TABLE shows for each state association the differ- 
f ped between state association membership and NEA 
membership on May 31, 1946. It shows the distance each state 
would have to go to complete unification of state and national 
membership by 1951, if state association membership re- 
mained at the 1946 level. It divides this distance by five to 
show the gain which must be made for each of the five years 
of the Victory Action Program, if the state is to achieve uni- 
fied membership by 1951. Many states will wish to achieve 





embership Goals 


unified dues in less than 










I five years, and will therefore adopt 
higher quotas than the goals suggested in this table. For 
example a state wishing to achieve unification in two years 
would gain each year one-half the difference between state 
and national membership on May 31, 1946. This table does 
not take account of teachers who are members of state asso 
ciations not afhliated with the NEA. In the District of Colum- 


bia figures for membership in Negro and white associations 
are combined. 












| — | 
| ship in | | | 
Esti- | affiliated) NEA | Increase 1/5 | Figure | Figure | Figure | Figure | Figure 
a | state |Member-! needed | Pe for | for for for for 
number | educa- | ship for les. | 1946-47 | 1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 
Senet of | tion May 31, | unifica- | Column \(Col. 4+/(Col. 7 +|(Col. 8+|(Col. 94+ Foaling? 
teach- | associa- 1946 | tion = | Col. 6) Col. 6) Col. 6) | Col. 6) | Col. 3) 
1945-46 | May 31, | | | 
1946 } 
1 2 | 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | wm | 41 
Total . . . |882,980 |759,980a|340,782 |419,369 | 83,897 |424,508 [508,405 (592,302 |676,199 |759,980 
| | 
Alabama....... 20,276 | 13,643 | 11,571 | 2,072 415 | 11,986 | 12,401 | 12,816 | 13,231 | 13,643 
Arizona........ 3,854 | 3,271 | 2,650 621 | 125| 2,775 | 2,900 | 3,025 | 3,150| 3,271 
Arkansas....... 12,770 | 10,027 | 6,095 | 3,932 787 | 6,882 | 7,669 | 8,456 | 9,243 | 10,027 
California...... 43,000 | 40,930 | 23,524 | 17,406 | 3,482 | 27,006 | 30,488 | 33,970 | 37,452 | 40,930 
Colorado....... 8,569 | 9,070 | 4,352 | 4,718 944 | 5,296 | 6,240 | 7,184 8,128| 9,070 
Connecticut....| 9,958 | 9,843 | 2,878 | 6,965 | 1,393 | 4,271 | 5,664 7,057| 8,450| 9,843 
Delaware....... 1,682 | 1,617 925 692 | ‘139 | 1,064] 1,203 | 1,342 | 1,481 | 1,617 
Florida......... 13,653 | 10,847 | 3,553 7,294 1,459 5012 a7) 7,930 2:389 10,847 
Georgia. ....... 22'107 | 15,615 | 9,558 | 6,057| 1, ,982 | 13,194 | 14, 561 
=.......... 3,987 | 3,999 | 1,680 | 2,319 464 | 2,144 | 2,608 | 3,072 | 3,536 | 3,999 
Wlinois......... 46,500 | 39,500 | 18,478 | 21,022 | 4,205 | 22,683 | 26,888 | 31,093 | 35,298 | 39,500 
Indiana........ 22°800 | 23/652 | 12,911 | 10,741 | 2,149 | 15,060 | 17,209 | 19,358 | 21,507 | 23,652 
RSs neaninons 92°949 | 20/716 | 6,404 | 14,312 | 2,863 | 9,267 | 12,130 | 14,993 | 17,856 | 20,716 
Kansas......... 17.500 | 16,634 | 9,574 | 7,060 | 1,412 | 10,986 | 12,398 | 13,810 | 15,222 | 16,634 
Kentucky. ..... 17,966 | 16,917 | 9,018 | 7,899 | 1,580 | 10,598 | 12,178 | 13,758 | 15,338 | 16,917 
Louisiana. .....| 14,500 | 10,400 | 3,981 | 6,419 | 1,284 | 5,265 | 6,549 7,833 9,117 | 10,400 
EE casee 6,027 | 6,003 | 2,077 | 3,926 786 | 2,863 | 3,649 4,435 5,221 | 6,003 
ana """"| g'346 | 5,000 | 3,624/| 1,376| 276] 3,900| 4,176 | 4,452 | 4,728 | 5,000 
Massachusetts _| 23,862 | 20,000 | 4,497 | 15,503 | 3,101 | 7,598 | 10,699 | 13,800 | 16,901 | 20,000 
Michigan....... 33,750 | 30,700 | 7,230 | 23,470 | 4,694 | 11,924 | 16,618 | 21,312 | 26,006 | 30,700 
i _,.| 19,701 | 14,973 | 5,005 | 9,968 | 1,994 | 6,999 | 8,993 | 10,987 | 12,981 | 14,973 
~ ramen ''l 45500 | 92102 | 35938 | 5,164] 1,033 4,971 | 6,004 | 7,037 | 8,070 | 9,102 
Missouri 23,949 | 22,730 | 6,787 15,943 3,189 | 9,976 13,165 16,354 | 19,543 22,730 
cocece 4,631 3,311 3,190 , ’ , } , , 
oan. ce 12,775 | 11,490 | 3,471 | 8,019 | 1,604 | 5,075 | 6,679 | 8,283 | 9,887 | 11,490 
pass 982 646 | 658 | None |... 646 | 646 646 646 646 
eg AOR 2,965 | 2,600 | 07 | 1,693 339 | 1,246 | 1,585 | 1,924 | 2,263 | 2,600 
New Jersey..... 27,000 | 25,000 | 8,771 16,229 3,246 12,017 15,263 18,509 21,755 25,000 
4,042 | 4,242 | 1,721 ; , ,731 | 3,236 | 3, ; 
estate 8... 41,743 | 43,500 | 13,410 | 30,090 | 6,018 | 19,428 | 25,446 | 31,464 | 37,482 | 43,500 
i ,220 | 24,176a| 1,023 | 23,153 | 4,631 | 5,654 | 10,285 | 14,916 | 19,547 | 24,176 
a tot ol 35° 800 18,072 | 10,511 | 7,561 | 1,513 | 12,024 | 13,537 | 15050 | 16,563 | 18,072 
North Dakota..| 6,608 | 5,438 | 2,711 | 2,727 546 | 3.257 | 3,803 | 4,349 | 4,895 | 5,438 ' 
Ohio "*| 40’896 | 397085 | 23,835 | 15,250 | 3,050 | 26,885 | 29,935 | 32,985 | 36,035 | 39,085 H 
Oklahoma......| 17,500 | 15,807 | 3,423 | 12,384 | 2,477 | 5,900) 8,377 | 10,854 | 13,331 | 15,807 
- 6,570 | 6,570 | 6,570| 6,570 | 6,570 : 
Oregon.........| 8,588 | 6,570 | 8.788 | ome, |''3,848 | 36,635 | 40,483 | 44331 | 48,179 | 52,025 i 
Pennsyivania...| 59,669 | 52,025 | 32,787 19, , ’ , ft | Soe ) 
Rhode Island..:| 3,803 | 3,803 | . 320) 3.483 | O97 | a’t24 | alas | 51766 | 61587 | 77408 i 
South Carolina. 15 6°530 1/013 | 5,517 1,104 | 23117 | 3,221 | 4,325 | 5,429 | 6,530 : 
2 | 15,772 | 17,659 
19,322 | 17,659 | 8,212 | 9,447 | 1,890 | 10,102 | 11,992 | 13,88 ' P : 
| 46,000 | 35,638 | 9,087 | 26,551 | 5,311 | 12.898 | 12,78) | 22-062 | “a'aaa | 5.024 
“se eeeeeeee ’ 5,024 4,616 ] é > | x a ‘ 
a 33461 | 27539 907 | 1,632 327 | 1,234 | 1,561 | 1,888 | 2,215 | 2,538 
Virginia........ 18,585 | 14,479 | 9,266 | 5,213 | 1,043 | 10,309 | 11,352 | 12,395 | 13,438 | 14, 4 
Spee | | | ' 
; 746 150 | 11,160 | 11,310 | 11,460 | 11,610 | 11,756 s 
Washington.... 2 13.7 17988 | §,092 | 1,019 | 8,164 | 9,183 | 10,202 | 11,221 | 12,237 5 
loa. 20500 | 21,000 | 6,213 | 14,787 | 2,958 | 9,171 i a | ie py yond * oe 
isconsiIn...... ’ ’ , ’ | 
i 5 1 273 255 | 1,300 ’ ’ | ’ , 
Wyoming 2,547 | 2,318 | 1,04 ’ | 
Other areas an | i ‘ie _ 
eeese] . 235 | 
Ateaka. .. +--+ pe 1 B12 Nort \'""'"s9'| 4,871 | 1,930 | 1,989 | 2,048 | 2,103 
Dist. of Col. pasar <3 :.. 2923 177 26 2'959 2'995 3/031 3,067 3,100 
Hawa Rico....| 9,100 | 7,000| ‘218 | 6,762) 1,357) 1,575 | 2,932 4,289 | 5,646 | 7, 
eoee , ’ | | | ] a | ee 
Seated Secs Mee Race Mee - ete 


ee 
aEstimated on the basis of 80% of teachers 1945-46. 
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High cost of war—"Expenditures for 
nauonal defense, interest on the public 
tax refunds, veterans, and interna- 
tional finance and relief account for 86 
of the budget total,” 
dent Truman in 
budget. 


de bt, 


according to Presi- 
his review of the 1947 
Of the total budget of $41,500,- 
,000, there is earmarked for ‘national 
defense” the sum of $18,500,000,000. 


Oo¢ 


Federal Judges Salaries Raised— 


President Truman recently signed a bill 


to increase salaries of 

by $5000 annually. Salaries of justices of 
the U, S, Supreme Court will be $25,000: 
of circuit court judges, $17,500; and of 
district court judges, $15,000. 


U. S. Population—The population of 
the United States. including 
overseas, 


armed forces 
140,386,509 on January Z. 
according to estimates of the 
of the Census, 


Was 


1946, Bureau 


Department of Commerce. 
This figure represents 
or 6.6 


an increase of about 


8,700,000, since the last census, 


New Federal Department Proposed 
—Shortly before the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress adjourned last summer, Senators 
aft [Ohio] and Fulbright | Arkansas | 
joined in introducing a bill to establish a 
Federal Department of Health, 


Education, 
and Security on 


a Cabinet level. Intro- 
duced at such a late date in the session, it 


Se eerleneenseneeennenesmsiasiniiaidniesnesens., 


6a. 
Le he YW 


300 federal judges 


Wintieemeecme Oe 


will serve as a trial balloon to encourage 
public discussion. 

Food Prices Up—During the month 
from mid-June to mid-July, the food cost 
increase for the nation was placed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Tax Evaders—In a drive against war- 
time tax evaders, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue during the last fiscal year called 
on people accused of shortchanging Uncle 
Sam to pay an additional $1,275,000,000. 


The Treasury has paid out $650,000 in 
rewards for tax tips 


at 15 


in the last ro years. 

Five-Cent Airmail—Five-cent 
will be in effect after October r. 
for airmail grew by 
the years 


airmail 
Receipts 
y 20, 40, and 60°’ for 
immediately preceding the new 
eight-cent rate but only one percent in 
1945, the year it went into effect. 


Foreign Surplus Funds for Education 
‘A step of great significance for the ad- 
vancement of international understanding 
was taken August 1 when the President 
signed an act of Congress, introduced by 
Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, authoriz- 
ing the Department of State to use pro- 
ceeds from surplus property sales abroad 
for exchanges of students and other educa- 
tional activities. The bill provides up to 
$20,000,000 for educational exchanges with 
any country whic 


h buys surplus property 
not to exceed $1,000,000 per year, 
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The solid background 


acquired } 
who study 


outside of their own co; 
can provide the basis for truer und 


er 
Cl 


ing of other peoples. The benefice; 


sults of the Boxer Indemnity Schola; 
in the relationship between the | 
States and China, provide 
examples of this, 

The Fulbright Bill authorizes t! 
lowing types of educational Activitic 
American students can be 
foreign currencies to be used to pa 
cost of higher education or resear, 
foreign countries. (2) American prot 
can be given grants to give lectures j1 
eign institutions of higher education 
Foreign students can be given scholar 
to study at Ameriéan non-denominat; 


1 


one of th 


institutions abroad such as the Ame: 
University at Beirut, Syria, and Ro 
College at Istanbul, Turkey. (4) Fo: 


students can be given funds to pay 
their transportation to the United Si 
for study, but their expenses within 
United States cannot be financed. 
Students will be selected by a ten 


board of Foreign Scholarships. Vete: 


of World War I and IT will be given p 


erence. It is unlikely that any scholars! 
will be awarded under the 
this act for the 1946-47 

Watch for an 
in an early issue 


authority 
academic \ 
article on this prog 
of the Journat. 





THE SUPREME CourRT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Here are the Justices 
of the Supreme Court 
as now constituted. 
Chief Justice Vinson 
was recently ap- 
pointed, Justice Jack- 
son has just returned 
from the war trials 
in Europe. 















WILLIAM 0, DOUGLAS 
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FRANK MURPHY 


ROBERT H. JACKSON 





STANLEY REED 


WILEY RUTLEDGE 


FELIX FRANKFURTER 





HAROLD H. BURTON 


given grant 
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A Great Achievement—When Presi- 
dent Truman on July 30 signed the Con- 
sressional Resolution authorizing _ this 
country to join in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, a great step toward enduring 
peace was taken. This event marked the 
culmination of several years’ effort by edu- 
cators and government leaders. 

One of the major purposes of the NEA 
War and Peace Fund campaign in 1943 
was to provide funds to insure a voice in 
the peace for education. Since that time the 
Association has conducted a vigorous pro- 
cram in behalf of UNESCO. Much of the 
leadership in this movement was given 
by William G. Carr, associate secretary 
of the NEA and secretary of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 


UNESCO Month, October 28-No- 
vember 30—It is expected that the first 
session of the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization will open in 
Paris early in November. It has been 
suggested that all member nations desig 
nate the period October 28 to Novem- 
ber 30 as UNESCO Month. 

Local education associations may wish 
to appoint a UNESCO Month Committee 
which can join with other groups in 
planning a communitywide observance. 
During American Education Week give 
special stress to UNESCO and its meaning. 

Schools may cooperate with other or- 
ganizations in the development of cultural 
programs such as concerts, exhibits, study 
groups, and lectures to emphasize the 


cultural bonds between your community 
and other peoples. 

Plan for coverage of the UNESCO 
conference in Paris by the local press. 

Give special attention to UNESCO 
Month in highschool assemblies, home- 
rooms, and classes. Stress the structure 
and purpose of UNESCO. In elementary 
schools the emphasis may properly be 
upon appreciation of other peoples 

Develop a roster of foreign students 
or persons in residence in your community 
and ask these individuals to contribute 
to programs of various kinds. 

Plan to have special articles or even 
special issues of school newspapers dealing 
with UNESCO. Plan radio programs. 

See pages 49-51 of January 1946 Journal 
for com ple te text of UNESCO charter. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN SIGNS UNESCO RESOLUTION 


Left to right in the photograph below: William G. Carr, NEA; Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt of the National Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Mark Starr, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education; Charles Thompson of 
the State Department; Representative Chester E. Merrow; Luther 
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Evans, Librarian of Congress; Senator James E. Murray; George F. 
Zook, President of the American Council on Education; Mrs. Lucille 
Simmons of the Washington, D. C., Public Schools; and Waldo Leland 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. Leaning over the 
President’s desk is Assistant Secretary of State William Benton. 
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Visual Aids from Abroad 


Sometime ago I joined two correspond- 
ence clubs, one of which has 50 members 
in Holland. The cost of membership, only 
one dollar a year, has been more than 
repaid. Since joining these clubs I have 
collected many materials for use in my 
geography classes. 

These friends in other lands have sent 
me, among other things, 4000 colored 
view cards from 67 different countries; 
native products, such as the samples of 
Indian grains from which the people of 
India make bread; an ostrich-feather fan; 
large picture books in color; photographs, 
atlases, and geographies; art work; bird 
pictures colored by boys and girls of Hol- 
land; coins; stamps; calendars with native 
scenes and customs; flags; and an exchange 
of ideas and valuable information. 

Now that the war is over, membership 
in these clubs should increase rapidly, 
for teachers and others the world over are 
keenly interested in America and Ameri- 
can schools.—c. WADE CUDEBACK, 632 West 
58th Street, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


First-Grade Reading 


I find that if I teach the following 
words—draw, color, make, cut, and out— 
along with my first-graders’ beginning 
reading it helps them a great deal. Direc- 
tions which provide them with seatwork, 
as well as drill on the words in the regu- 
lar lesson, can then be placed on the 
board for the children. For example, if 
teaching /:ttle, big, and house, sentences 
such as the following might be placed on 
the board: 


Draw a big house. 
Color the house brown. 
Draw a little house. 
Color the house red. 


Cut out the little house. 


In this way the pupils are actually mak- 
ing use of the words of the reader outside 
of the text.—mrps. ISABELLE T, corEY, Bry- 
ant, South Dakota. 


Science and Homemaking Classes 
Thruout this past year, the science and 
homemaking departments of our high- 
school have consolidating _ their 
studies and exchanging ideas by having 
both classes meet simultaneously. Where 
identical work has been carried on, the 
two teachers have merged classes and 
both instruct the two groups on varied 
occasions. Supplementing basic studies, 


been 





an extensive audio-visual education pro- 
gram bearing on daily classwork has been 
fostered. Previews of films and orientation 
of content to the pupils, followed by tests, 
indicate greater retention of subjectmatter 
and improved comprehension on each 
grade-level. Tho purely experimental this 
year, it is expected that possibly other 
classes next year will adopt this type of 
procedure to determine the extent and 
degree to which instruction has been im- 
proved.—B. EVERARD BLANCHARD, principal, 
Dixie County Highschool, Cross City, 
Florida. 


JACK MARY 


BETTY 
ERLE 





Climb the Ladder 


Climb the multiplication ladder. When 
a pupil misses he falls to the ground and 
must go to the “hospital” until he feels 
ready to try again. The idea may be used 
with the other fundamental processes.— 
LYNDA CHILTON, teacher, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. 


Improvement in Arithmetic 


In teaching arithmetic in the inter- 
mediate grades I take the regular lesson 
each day from the text. Problems the 
children miss are used for seatwork. Each 
child keeps the number of problems 
missed during the year. Just before the 
final test the class has a contest with the 
problems missed during the year. The 
pupils are very much interested in their 
improvement.—LoIs C. SWANSON, Alder- 
ton, Washington, 


Science in the Second Grade 


Even second-graders are not too young 
to be interested in science. One child 
brought a large magnet to school and 





gave us all the thrill of learning | 
magnetize a needle. Another child brough 
in a bag worm. The class learned 
recognize this destructive insect and 
cided that much could be done towa 
eliminating the pest if all watched for 
in their home gardens. They decided +| 
the safest thing to do with it would } 
give it to an adult to destroy. Still anot| 
interesting experience came when a 
of cards for combing wool was bro, 
to school and every child had an oppor 
tunity to learn the correct way of | 


them. Interest in the world about the 


makes an excellent springboard for lear 
ing im every grade.—mrs. LEONTIN} 
son ADAMS, teacher, Washington, D. ( 


Invitation to Read 


A Book-Week Tea was held in ou 
brary for the faculty. Just for fun 
invitation was sent out in the for 
book titles selected from a display of 1 
books. Somehow this invitation was | 
printed in our school paper, and ¢' 
since there has been a steady request {1 
our students for the books mention 
Here it is: Lively Lady and Big Boy, \ 
The Proud People (of West High) 
among the Moved-outers and The II. 
of the Pacific (as survival of the fitt 
after the Final Hour (of the day) and 


cording to The Great Tradition torget 


your Ministry of Fear that you put 
The Green Years of Your Kids and M 
and with Yea! Wild Cats! and Wind 
Your Rigging and Copper in your so 
In This Our Life (Book Week) Das/ 
on A Lone Journey or in Sixes and Seve! 
Thru the Bramble Bush along The Hs 
Road or Kickapoo Indian Trails or M 


Street thru Thick the Fog, with or without 


Michief in the Lane, to The Bright La 
(West High Library) also known 
Thunderbolt House but which really 
The Tree of Life. Come and Get It as vo 
are, with or without The Scarlet Lett 
and Conduct Yourself Accordingly. 

You may Pause to Wonder what 
this is about. Explanation: There’s S/ 
and (in) The Devil’s Cave. 

Yours With Faith and Fire, Semp 
Fidelis of The Middle Kingdom (WW: 
Library) who flits Among Persons an 
Places (of West High) until The Da) 
Deliverance, Come Summer (end of th 
school year), 

The Gay Illiterate 

—G. VIOLA BIRGE Mc comBs, /ibraria’ 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
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Junior Town Meetings 


We want to organize a Junior Town 
\Ieeting. Where can we write for help 
doing so? 

California has its San Francisco Junior 
City, a voluntary, leisuretime group of 
1200 young San Franciscans of all 
itionalities, races, and creeds, between 
ages of five and 21 years, who are 
sanized to practice good American 
tizenship thru the planning and man 
ement of their own program of self 
ernment. Burt M. Kebric is director 
the group. Headquarters are at San 
Francisco Junior City Hall, 184 Hilltop 

Road, San Francisco 24, California. 
Philadelphia has a Junior Town Meet 
Station KYW and the public, pri- 

ite, and parochial secondary schools 
he Philadelphia area are entering their 
tth year of programs broadcast each 
ek from a different school auditorium. 
[he programs give secondary-school stu 
lents an opportunity to express their 
inions on topics of vital interest and im 
portance. There may be similar programs 

nearer you. 
Rules 


What can you suggest concerning the 
aking and keeping of rules and regu 
tions? We need to do better this year in 
his respect. 

What are the needs of the school with 
respect to rules and regulations? Once that 
is determined, ask next: Who should 
make them? Pupils will be much more 
likely to observe regulations if they have 
omething to do with making them. The 
number of regulations might come next. 
Ilow many are needed? Too many can 
easily defeat their purpose. Make enough, 
but don’t clutter up the school with non- 
essential requirements. Make workable 
ind enforceable rules that are necessary 
and desirable; draw them up with the 
iid of those who will be expected to ob 
serve them; make them apply to everyone, 
teachers, principals, and pupils alike, and 


you may get a more orderly school. 





Provisions for Gifted Children 


! would like to have some suggestions 
| that might help me in adapting the cur- 
riculum to a class of very bright sixth- 
grade pupils. 

Make an inventory of their skills and 
abilities; do the same for their interests 
and activities both in and out of school; 
locate any talents, potential or otherwise: 
secure a wide variety of materials; look 
about the neighborhood for possibilities of 
study; have the pupils assist in making 
some of these investigations. From these 
and other sources, make plans for ac- 
tivities that will be real challenges to 
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bright, active minds. A useful bulletin in 
this connection is Curriculum Adjust 
ments for Gifted Children by Elise H. 
Martens, U. S. Office of Education | Bulle- 
tin 1946, No. |, tor sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing 
ton 25, D.C. ‘ 


I, 82p, 20¢ 


Daily Visitor 


What can 1 do with a parent who insists 
on staying at school so she can be with her 
child? 

Put her to work. There are many small 
tasks that she can do to help you. Drop a 
word occasionally about how children 
grow in independence and how important 
this growth is for them. No parent wants 
to have to carry his child around bodily— 
so he encourages him to learn to walk 
alone. In somewhat similar fashion a child 
learns other forms of independence as a 
part of his total growth. Help this mother 
to see that her child must have an op 
portunity to become resourceful and strong 
within himself and that sometimes the 
thing he needs most is a thoro letting 
alone. 


Working Outside of School 


Do you think pupils should work 
regular or parttime jobs outside of school 
hours? Our faculty is divided on the 
subye cs. 

Whether it is advisable for a pupil to 
have a job outside of school hours 1s 
conditioned by a number of factors: the 
need and maturity of the pupil, nature of 
the work, job opportunities, time and 
energy consumed in doing it, and other 
considerations. Other things being equal, 
the most important job of any school 
child is to justify the investment society 
is making in him, thru public education, 
by getting the most out of his schooling. 

Some outside work experience, ¢: arefully 
chosen, is helpful for many young people. 
When not overdone, it should tend to 
develop a sense of responsibility, depend 
ability, and selfdiscipline. The harm 
comes when pupils spend time and energy 
earning money [that they may or may not 
need | when their most important iob is 
to do the very best possible schoolwork. 

You might be interested in securing the 
bulletin Work Experience in Secondary 
Education {1946, 96 p.], a study of part- 
time school and work programs, by Harold 
J. Dillon, a publication of the National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Music 


1 want something that will help me 
teach music in the elementary grades. 

Does the music book you are using have 
a manual? You might write to the direc- 


tors of curriculum construction in various 
school systems and ask for anything they 
might have on the teaching of music 
Costs will vary. An example of the typ 
of material you may receive is Music in 
the Elementary School {Curriculum Bulle 
tin, 1945-46, No. 3], a manual of musical 
activities from kinderg: urten thru the sixth 
grade, a publication of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York. 110 


Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Better Light for Better Sight 


Our school has a serious illumination 
problem. Where can I find easily under 
stood material that will shed light on ou 
difficulty? 

1 Rural School Leaflet. 


No. 3, prepared by E 


Let's See, Corne! 
Volume 9, 
Laurence Palmer, emphasizes the impor 
tance of seeing well. It is published by 
the New York State College of Agricul 
ture, at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 

Teaching About Light and Sight, a 
handbook for classroom teachers in ele 
mentary and secondary schools [ 1946, 79p. 
30¢ |, was prepared by the Research Divi 
sion of the NEA. It has context, activities, 
and references that will be especially help 
ful in improving lighting conditions in 
the classroom. Order from NEA. Cash 
must accompany all orders for $1 or less. 


Free and Low-Cost Material 


Where can I secure free or low-cost 
material for my science club and science 
classes? 

Advertisements will give you many in 
dications of such materials, but one of 
the best ways of locating them quickly is 
to send for Free and Low-Cost Materials 
for Science Clubs of America, a bulletin 
which is one of a series available to 
sponsors of science clubs. These bulletins 
may be secured free from Science Service, 
1719 N St. Northwest, Washington 6, 
D.. 


They Can’‘t Spell 


My fourth-graders are woefully weak in 
spelling. They seem to have no idea of the 
sounds of the letters. Can you suggest any 
thing for me to try? 

It would be useful to make an analysis 
of the errors your pupils tend to make 
most frequently. Weakness in spelling may 
be due to a variety of causes. Are you 
building up a spelling consciousness? Do 
the children speak clearly? Poor articula 
tion and poor enunciation make for poor 
spelling. Since they need training in recog 
nizing the letter sounds, you might like to 
order the book, Sounds the Letters Make, 
by Lucille D. Schoolfield. It is published 
by Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston 6, Mass. [1940. 48p. $1.] 
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“Enoucn good light spilling over 
enough shoulders on enough books in 
enough hands would do more to dispel 
the dark prejudice in which the seeds of 
war germinate than any committee ever 
appointed.” —Editorial, The World in 
Books, July 1946. 


Book-of-the-Month 


ONE WORLD OR NONE is the scientists’ 
report to the public on the full meaning 
of the atom bomb. This document—writ- 
ten by scientists who helped develop the 
Lomb and by political and military au- 
thorities—presents a challenging discus- 
sion of the terrifying dimensions of the 
bomb’s threat to world survival. 

This volume takes up such questions as: 
Is there any scientific or military defense 
against the bomb? How close is the 
danger of an atomic arms race? How can 
we control the bomb? What would the 
Hiroshima bomb have done to New York? 

In simple, nontechnical words are given 
facts that every citizen should know. The 
book should be studied by highschool and 
college students, faculty groups, civic 
groups, church organizations, and parent- 
teacher associations. 

What can you do? The Federation of 
American [Atomic] Scientists answers 
this question in the final chapter. “For 
one thing, now that you have read this 


book, discuss it with your friends... . 
Continue your education for survival by 
being wellinformed. . . . Make sure that 


your Senators and Congressmen know that 
you are aware of the unprecedented 
gravity of the problem... . Time is 
short. And survival is at stake.” 

Edited by Dexter Masters, editor of 
Sctence Vlustrated, and Katharine Way of 
the Metallurgical Laboratory, University 
of Chicago, the volume has such noted 
contributors as Arthur H. Compton, Al- 
bert Einstein, J. R. Oppenheimer, Harlow 
Shapley, Harold Urey, and Walter Lipp- 
mann. 

The book is published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 1946. 79p. [paper]. $1. 


Other Good Books 


IN THE NAME OF SANITY by Raymond 
Swing. A collection of Mr. Swing’s weekly 
broadcasts, stating the case for a world 
government as the only way to keep man- 
kind from destroying itself with atomic 
energy. This volume is thought-provoking 
for all teachers and a valuable source to 
which social-studies teachers may refer 
their students. Harper and Bros., 49 East 
33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 1946. 
116p. $1. ; 
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are more than books .. . 


_.. they are the life, the very heart and core of ages past, the reason why men lived 
and worked and died, the essence and quintessence of their lives.— Amy Lowey 


THE FIRST FREEDOM by Morris L. Ernst. 
The peoples of the world cannot live as 
one world unless they can understand each 
other. This book shows how the free flow 
of ideas is blocked by monopolies of the 
means of communication, such as press, 
radio, and movies. Macmillan, 60 Fifth 


Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 1946. 316p. $3. 


PEOPLES SPEAKING TO PEOPLES by Llewel- 
lyn White and Robert D. Leigh. Inter- 
national mass communication, its past, 
present, and future and what it means to 
world peace. University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 1946. 
I21p. $2. 


THE MEETING OF EAST AND WEST, 4n /n- 
quiry Concerning World Understanding 
by F. S. C. Northrop. An attempt to 
mediate the cultures of the East and the 
West. “In my considered judgment, the 
appearance of this volume is the most 
important intellectual event in the United 
States thus far in 1946,” said Howard 
Mumford Jones in the New York Times 
July 7, 1946. Macmillan, 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 1946. 531p. $6. 


IRAN by William S. Haas. Iran has been 
much in the world’s limelight recently. 
This book gives the history of that coun- 
try; its society, religion, geography, cul- 
ture, and economics; the present situation; 
and the outlook for the future. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. 1946. 273p. $3.50. 


POPULATION AND PEACE IN THE PACIFIC 
by Warren S. Thompson. How to secure 
adequate living space for the millions of 
people who are already crowding the 
arable lands of the Pacific world is still 
another of the critical problems that must 
be solved before we can expect permanent 
peace. The author, a noted population and 
economic expert, says: “The day of West- 
ern European [and American] domina- 
tion is past. . . . The balance of numbers 
and of power is now shifting, and while 
we are still strong and growing, albeit 
slowly, is the time to throw our influence 
on the side of a strong world organization 
which will deal justly with all peoples. 
If we try now to secure special privileges 
and rights of exploitation for ourselves 
and our friends by reason of our great 
power, our children will live to rue this 
decision.” University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 1946. 
397P- $3.75. 


AMERICA AND RUSSIA IN THE WORLD COM- 
MUNITY by Harold H. Fisher. A discussion 
ot the responsibilities of these two coun- 
tries and an analysis of the difficulties 


that hamper their cooperation in world 
community. Claremont Press, 5455 Col 
lege Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 1946. 175) 
$2.50. 


PP he 


AMERICAN CAPITALISM vs RUSSIAN Con. 
MUNISM edited by Clarence A. Peters. 
formerly director of research for Ameri. 
can Town Meeting of the Air, now presi. 
dent of Broadcast Research, Inc., and Na. 
tional Secretary of Republican Open 
Forums. Includes all shades of opinions. 
“It is only by a consideration of thes: 
differing opinions that any degree of 
understanding can be reached on this sub 
ject.” H. W. Wilson, 950-72 University 
Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 1946. 305». 
$1.25. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY. Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science. Addresses 
and papers were delivered by Leon Hen- 
derson, Harold Stassen, John J. McCloy, 
Isadore Lubin, and many other outstand 
ing authorities on international affairs. 
Prospects for even a partial recovery ot 
Europe for many years to come seem 
dubious from these reports. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 


York 27, N. Y. 1946. $2.50. 


I's uP TO US by Harris Wofford, Jr. The 
author, a youth of 19, tells how he became 
interested in one-world government, why 
he believes in it, and how he started The 
Student Federalists, a nationwide move- 
ment, to mobilize the youth of our country 
to help bring about federal world go\ 
ernment. Harcourt Brace, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 1946. 146p. $2. 


UNITED NATIONS PRIMER by Sigrid Arne. 

A review of the world conferences that 
were held between the Atlantic Meeting, 
August 1941, and San Francisco, Apri 
1945. Chapultepec has been omitted. 1 he 
author has interpreted the steps leading 
to each meeting and then presented the 
texts themselves. The reports or statements 
include those of The Atlantic Charter, the 
United Nations Declaration, Casablanca 
statement, that from the Food Conference, 
the First Quebec, Moscow, United Nations 
Relief, Cairo, Teheran, ILO meeting, 
Bretton Woods, Second Quebec, Aviation 
Conference, Yalta, and San Francisco. 
Valuable as a reference and as explanation 
for the general public. 1945. 156p. 5! 
Farrar and Rinehart, 232 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


FOOD FOR THE WORLD edited by Theodore 
W. Schultz. A picture of what has been 
done in the field of national nutrition. 
1945. 353p. $3.75. University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
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Curriculum and Methods 


Developing the Secondary-School Cur- 
riculum by J. Paul Leonard. Brings out the 
relation between the program of the sec- 
ondary school and the social problems of 
each major period in our history; traces the 
significant changes in the curriculum; 
points out the deficiencies of the secondary 
school in its attempt to educate modern 
youth with traditional curriculums. De- 
signed for those who wish to study the 
reorganization of the secondary-school cur- 
riculum. 1946. 560p. $3.50. Rinehart, 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Educating America’s Children by Fay 
Adams. A text for courses in curriculum 
and methods of teaching in the elementary 
school. 1946. 490p. $3.75. Ronald Press, 
15 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

My Country School Diary, An Adven- 
ture in Creative Teaching by Julia Weber. 
A gifted teacher shares her record of ex- 
periment and accomplishment in a small 
country school—reflecting the educational 
setting under which nearly four million 
children receive their schooling. Of inter- 
est to anyone concerned with the human 
difficulties which are faced in the country 
school and the measures by which these 
difficulties can be met. 1946. 270p. $3. 
Harper and Bros., 49 East 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Secondary Education in the South edited 
by W. Carson Ryan, J. Minor Gwynn, and 
Arnold K. King. Story of the rise and de- 
velopment of the public highschool in the 
South over the past 40 years. 1946. 269p. 
$3. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Successful Teaching, Its Psychological 
Principles by James L. Mursell. An ac- 
count of teaching organized about six 
basic psychological principles: context, 
locus, socialization, individualization, se- 
quence, and evaluation. 1946. 338p. $3. 
McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 

The American High School, Its Respon- 
stbility and Opportunity edited by Hollis 
L. Caswell and others. 8th yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society. Emphasis is upon the 
way in which we must come to grips with 
the challenge of making highschool educa- 
tion for all of our youth fulfil both its 
promise and our need. 1946. 264p. $3. Har- 


per and Bros., 49 East 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 


Language Arts 


Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in 
Secondary Schools by Glenn Myers Blair. 
Basic technics of psychological diagnosis 
and ways and means of remedying various 
disabilities. Has concrete and practical sug- 
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gestions for carrying out remedial pro- 
grams. 1946. 422p. $3.25. Macmillan, 60 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Problems in the Improvement of Read- 
ing by Constance McCullough, Ruth 
Strang, and Arthur Traxler. Designed to 
help teachers and administrators to solve 
the reading problems which they en- 
counter in their schools. In scope, the book 
ranges from elementary schools to adult 
education and includes reading in all major 
fields, covering problems of all degrees of 
seriousness in reading difficulties, from the 
developmental to the clinical. Gives atten- 
tion to recent advances in testing reading 
materials, Lists motion pictures and film 
strips correlated with the material in the 
text. 1946. 406p. $3.50. McGraw-Hill, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. | 

Reading for Self-Education by W. E. 
Schutt. Guidance on how to read, what to 
read, and how to get the most value from 
one’s reading. For adults. 255p. $3. Harper 
and Bros., 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, 
nm. ft. 

The Elementary School Subjects by 
Luella Cole. Major findings of educational 
research on subjects of the elementary 
school. 1946. 455p. $3.25. Rinehart, 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Twentieth Century English edited by 
William S. Knickerbocker. A selection of 
36 essays dealing with English as it 1s 
alive today. Among the contributors are 
S. I. Hayakawa, Archibald MacLeish, 
H. L. Mencken, John Erskine, Kenneth 
Burke, Oscar Cargill. 1946. 460p. $5. Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 15 East 4oth St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

You Can Talk Well by Richard C. Rea- 
ger. This book is designed to provide help 
for those who need and wish to develop 
the ability to talk well. Especially useful 
for presiding officers, lecturers, teachers, 
and others who wish to make their speech 
more effective. 1946. 312p. $2.50. Rutgers 
University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Occupations 


Career Opportunities edited by Mark 
Morris. Practical information about 100 
leading occupations. It tells the reader 
what he needs to know in order to enter 
a particular trade, business, or profession; 
how to qualify, what earnings he may 
expect; what personal aptitudes are de- 
sirable; what educational preparations are 
necessary; and where additional informa- 
tion may be secured. Chief emphasis is 
given to those occupations which have per- 
manent possibilities, constitute an essen- 
tial part of the nation’s economy, and offer 
special advantages to the veterans. 1946. 
354p. $3.25. Progress Press, 2153 Florida 
Ave., Washington 8, D. C. 
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Occupations, A Selected List of Pam 


phlets by Gertrude Forrester. A selected 
listing of titles of pamphlets on occupa 
tions of special interest to the librarian and 
the vocational counselor. 1946. 240p. $2.25. 
H. W. Wilson, 960 University Ave., New 
York 52, N. Y. . 


Organization and Administration 


A College Program in Action, A Review 
of Working Principles at Columbia Col- 
lege by the Committee on Plans. Report of 
25 years of general education in Columbia 
College; how the program has been car- 
ried out; how it has developed and 
changed. 1946. 175p. $2. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
57, Tee Ue 

High Schools for Tomorrow by Dan 
Stiles. Description of new highschool pro- 
grams found thruout the country. 1946. 
212p. $2.50. Harper, 49 East 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Integrating the Highschool and Col 
lege by Leonard V. Koos. Report of an 
extensive investigation into the operation 
of the so-called 6-4-4 plan of school organ- 
ization over a 20-year period. 1946. 208p. 
$3. Harper and Bros., 49 East 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Minority Problems in the Public Schools 
by Theodore Brameld. A firsthand study 
of how school systems in seven representa- 
tive cities have approached problems of 
intercultural relations. 1946. 264p. $2.50. 
Harper and Bros., 49 East 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Principles of School Administration by 
Paul R. Mort. A synthesis of basic con 
cepts of schood administration. 1946. 388p. 
$3.50. McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Philosophy and Psychology 


Educational Psychology by H. Carl 
Witherington. Integrates the teaching of 
the various subjects and places special em- 
phasis on the needs and problems of the 
learner. 1946. 464p. $2.75. Ginn, Statler 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Manual of Child Psychology edited by 
Leonard Carmichael and others. For se- 
rious advanced undergraduates, graduate 
students, specialists in psychology and in 
such related fields as education, psychi- 
atry, pediatrics, and medicine in general. 
1946. 1068p. $6. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, My Es 

Problems of Men by John Dewey. The 
dean of American educational philosophers 
discusses the present state of philosophy in 
its human bearings. 1946. 424p. $5. Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 15 East goth St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Books for Highschool Students 
eS an a highschool librarian wrote: 


“T would find helpful an annual list 
of the best books for young adults. I believe 
it is more difficult to select books for our 
best students who are’ really ready for 
adult books. So many of the ‘best sellers’ 
are really not the types of book I care to 
have on our shelves.” 


Since others may have the same prob- 
lem, we are presenting below a list of titles 
designated by highschool librarians as the 
best books of 1945 for their readers. The 
list will be continued in the November 
JourNAL. It is based on the leaflet, The 
Highschool Librarians Choose the Best 
Books of ’45 for Their Readers, issued by 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 

A Nation of Nations by Louis Adamic. 
The author challenges the idea that the 
United States is exclusively an “Anglo- 
Saxon country,” showing that we are a 
blend of cultures from all corners of the 
earth. Harper and Bros., 49 East 33rd St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 399p. $3.50. 

The Young Jefferson by Claude G. 
Bowers. While preserving the man’s per- 
sonal charm, this biography deals in care- 
ful detail with .his early years when he 
was formulating his democratic philoso- 
phy. Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park St., Boston 
7, Mass. 544p. $3.75. 


My Wayward Parent by Elizabeth 
Chapman. Irvin S. Cobb’s daughter tells, 
in a style sometimes overly exuberant, of 
the family life of her irascible, sentimental 
father and quotes from his writings. 
Bobbs, 724 North Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis 7, Ind. 225p. $2.50. 

A Sea Between by Lavina R. Davis. 
Fiction. While her soldier fiancé is over- 
seas, 19-year-old Prilly fights in her own 
way for tolerance on the home front. 
Doubleday, Garden City, N.Y. 266p. $2. 

The Cherokee Strip by Marquis James. 
A Pulitzer prize winner describes his boy- 
hood in pioneer Oklahoma until the night 
he bought a ticket for Kansas City and 
set out “to amount to something.” Viking 
Press, 18 East 48th St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 294p. $3. 

Dear Ruth by Norman Krasna. Drama. 
Ruth becomes entangled in a whirlwind 
romance with an unknown air corps lieu- 
tenant thru letters secretly written by her 
younger sister. Random House, 20 East 
57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 150p. $2. 

The Moved Outers by Florence C. 
Means. Fiction. Altho Sue Ohara and 
her Japanese-American family were sent 
to live behind barbed wire in relocation 
camps, their loyalty to America never 
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waivered. Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park St., 
Boston 7, Mass. 154p. $2. 


Joe Louis: American by Margery Miller. 
Stressing 
modest ways, this biography of the “ 
Bomber” traces his life from  poverty- 
stricken boyhood to the pinnacle of box- 


his clean sportsmanship and 
srown 


ing success. Current Books, 67 West 44th 


St., New York 18, N.Y. 181p. $2. 
Anything Can Happen by George and 
Helen Papashvily. Biography. A Russian 
immigrant writes a gay account of his 
arrival in America and his misadventures 
in trying to earn a living and become a 
good citizen. Harper and Bros., 49 East 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 202p. $2. 


The Kenneth Roberts Reader by Ken- 
neth Roberts. Excerpts from the author’s 
novels and essays including Northwest 
Passage, Oliver Wiswell, Arundel, Trend- 
ing Into Maine, and For Authors Only. 
Doubleday, Garden City, N.Y. 46op. $3. 


Runway to the Sun by Robert L. Scott. 
The author of God Is My Co-Pilot de- 
scribes with warmth and humor his ad- 
venturous boyhood, West Point days, and 
early flight training. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
218p. $2.50. 

The Townsman by John  Sedges 
(pseud.). Fiction. While his shiftless father 
pushed farther West, young Jonathan 
Goodliffe stayed in Kansas, found love 
and heartbreak, and built a town worthy 
of his ideals. Day, 2 West 45th St., New 
York 19, N.Y. 384p. $2.75. 

One Nation by Wallace E. Stegner. 
Eight of our country’s minority groups 
are presented in striking photographs 
and succinct, colorful text which brings 
into focus the grave problems of intoler- 
ance facing the United States. Houghton 
Mifflin, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 34op. 
$3.75. 

Ever After by Elswyth Thane. Fiction. 
The sequel to Yankee Stranger has for its 
time Queen Victoria’s Jubilee and the 
Spanish-American war; for its setting, 
America, England, and Cuba. For its 
theme, romance. Duell, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 334p. $2.75. 

A City for Lincoln by John R. Tunis. 
Fiction. Don Henderson, basketball coach, 
puts his faith in Springfield’s young peo- 
ple and with them fights for a decent, 
democratic town. Sequel to Yea, Wildcats. 
Harcourt, 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 292p. $2. 


I Remember Mama by John Van 
Druten, A warm, appealing play of a 
Norwegian-American family in San Fran- 
cisco, based on Forbes’ Mama’s Bank Ac- 
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count. Harcourt, 383 Madison Ave.. \, 
York 17, N.Y. 177p. $2.50. 

The Friendly Persuasion by Jes: 
West. Short stories. Tho he was a d 
right Quaker, with a preacher wife, | 
Birdwell, father of an Indiana fami] 
the r9th century, loved the earth a: 
pleasures. Harcourt, 383 Madison A 
New York 17, N.Y. 214p. $2.50. 

The Springfield Plan by James 
Wise. How the schools of Spring! 
Massachusetts, are demonstrating that 
sons of all colors and creeds can liv: 
work together as good citizens. Vi 
Press, 18 East 48th St., New York 
N.Y. 136p. $2.50. 

None Shall Know by Mart’.a Albr 
Fiction. Until they fell into the same Na 
trap, Antonia and Julian had not 
cussed romance, for neither knew the or! 
was working for the underground, Lit! 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 184p. $2 


Cocks and Bulls in Caracas by Olga 


Briceno. Travel. With many intimate d 
tails, a Venezuelan girl writes otf | 
life, education, and restrictions of up| 
class Caracan women, hoping for them : 


] 


new freedom. Houghton Mifflin, 2 Pat 
St., Boston 7, Mass. 161p. $2.75. 

The Higher Hill by Grace M. Cai 
bell. Fiction. Felicity, a Scotch-Canadia 
girl of the early 1800's, chose love and 
home with a warmhearted family rat 
than a fine house and a career. Duell, 27 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 31 
$2.75. 

Village in the Sun by Dane Chand 
Travel. Attuned to the Mexican tempo 0! 
life, the simple friendly natives of .Aj))) 
furnished vexation and delight to a Nort) 
American living among them. Putnam, | 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
260p. $2.75. 

My Chinese Wife by Karl Eskelund. 
Biography. When a young Danish cor 
respondent married a beautiful Chines 
girl, their families and friends had to 
adopt international points of view. Double: 
day, Garden City, N.Y. 247p. $2.75. 

These Are the Russians by Richard EF. 
Lauterbach. A Life correspondent tells « 
the Russian leaders and people as he saw 
them at war and reviews ways of bringing 
about understanding between the Sovicls 
and Americans. Harper Bros., 49 as! 
33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. 368p. >3- 

The Hasty Heart by John Patric. 
(pseud.). Drama. A selfsufficient, agg" 
sive Scotsman with a short time to !' 
falls into the hands of five soldiers 2! 
a nurse in a hospital behind the lines 10 
Burma. Random House, 20 East 57th St., 
New York 22, N.Y. 152p. $2. 
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English 


ldventures in English Literature by 
wey Belle Inglis, Alice Cecilia Cooper, 
lia Oppenheimer, and William Rose 
Benet. 4th ed. 1946. 775p. Harcourt, Brace, 
282 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Common Sense English, I by Joseph C. 
Blumenthal. 1946. 225p. Harcourt, 
English Six by Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Matilda Bailey, and William Dodge Lewis. 
Grade 8. 1946. 376p. American Book Co., 
88 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Headlines and By-lines, Journalism for 
High Schools by William N. Otto and Nat 
S. Fi inney. 1946. 453p. Harcourt, Brace, 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Language Skills by Ruth H. Teuscher. 
Grade 7. 1946. 433p. Language Skills by 
Ruth H. Teuscher. Grade 8. 1946. 472p. 
Language Skills by Lucy H. Chapman and 
Thomas Cauley. Grade g. 1946. 419p. Har- 


court, Brace. 


Brace. 


Foreign Language 
French for the Modern World by Ma- 


thurin Dondo and Morris Brenman. 1946. 
379p. $1.84. Harcourt, Brace, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Guidance 


Changing Your Work? by J. Gustav 
White. 1946. 210p. Association Press, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

It's How You Take It by G. Colket 
Caner, M.D. 1946. 152p. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

New Careers in Industry by John M. 
Amiss and Esther Sherman. 1946. 227p. 
McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Health and Safety 


Five in the Family by Dorothy Baruch 
and Elizabeth Montgomery. Health and 
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ere oth i ; 
Personal Development, Curriculum Foun- 
dation Series. 1946. 192p. Scott, Foresman, 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 


Your Health and Safety by Jessie Wil- 
liams Clemensen and W ine Ralph La 


) 
Porte. Rev. ed. 1946. Harcourt, "sy 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17. N. Y. 


History and Geography 
Builders of the Old World by Gertrude 
Hartman, Lucy S. Saunders, and Allan 
$1.80. Heath, 285 

Boston 16, Mass. 


Our Big World by Harlan H. Barrows, 
Edith Putnam Parker, and Clarence 
Woodrow Sorensen. 1946. 186p. Silver 
Burdett, 45 East 17th St., New York 3, 
N. Y. | 

Stories from the South compiled by 
Marion Belden Cook. 946. 287p. Silver 
Burdett. 


Nevins. 1946. 4608p. 
Columbus Ave.. 


Stories from the West compiled by 
Marion Belden Cook. 1946. 319p. Silver 
Burdett. 

The Story of Life in America by Mary 
G. Kelty. 1946. 608p. Ginn, Statler Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 

World History by Emma Peters Smith, 
David Saville Muzzey, and Minnie Lloyd. 
1946. 820p. Ginn. 

Donald Duck Sees South America by 
H. Marion Palmer. 1946. 138p. D. C. 
Heath, 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, 
Mass. 


Mathematics 


Everyday Algebra, Elementary Course 
by William Betz. 1946. 598p. Ginn, Statler 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Everyday Junior Mathematics, Book Ill 
by William Betz. 1946. 564p. Ginn. 
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Plane Geometry by Rachel P 


. Ke niston 


and Jean Tully. 1946. 392p. Ginn. 


Science 


{n Open Door to Chemistry by John I 
Horning and George C. McGinnis. 1946 
86p. D. Appleton-Century, 35 West 32nd 
St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Ele me ntary Bactertolo: gy by Jose ph E. 
Greaves and Ethelyn O. Greaves. sth ed 
1946. 613p. W. B. Saunders Co., West 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Exploring in Science, Book IV by Gerald 
S. Craig and Beatrice Davis Hurley. 1946. 
Statler Bldg., Mass. 

Exploring Our World, Book I by Samuel 
Ralph Powers, Elsie Flint Neuner, and 
Herbert Bruner. New 
1946. 522p. Ginn. 

Let’s Find Out, A First Picture Science 
Book by Herman and Nina Schneider. 
1946. 39p. $1.25. William R. Scott, Inc., 
72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Our World Changes, Book II by Samuel 
Ralph Powers, Elsie Flint Neuner, Her 
bert Bascom Bruner, and John Hodgson 
Bradley. New edition. 1946. 585p. Ginn, 
Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Science All About Us, Book I by Gerald 
S. Craig and Agnes Burke. 1946. 16op. 
Ginn. 

The Ocean Book by John Y. Beaty. 1946° 
240p. Beckley-Cardy, 1632 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill. 


319p. Ginn, Boston, 


Bascom edition. 


Working with Science, Book V by Ger 
ald S. Craig and Katherine E. Hill. 1946. 
384p. Ginn, Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Homemaking 


Clothes with Character by Hazel 
Thompson Craig and Ola Day Rush. 
1946. 277p. D. C. Heath, 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Transition to Visual Education 


WILLIAM M. DENNIS 


Arlington, Virginia 


N THE quest for ever better methods of 
I education, leaders in the field have 
long been trying to instigate programs of 
audio-visual aid. Before the war, many 
individual systems went ahead on their 
own initiative. Virginia, however, acted 
on a statewide basis. Other states may 
wish to do likewise after studying the 
results of Virginia’s pioneering. The re- 
turned veteran has emphasized the need 
of visual education and the advantages of 
such instruction. 

The stages involved in a visual educa- 
tion project are: [1] as it is now, [2] as it 
will be during transition, and | 3| as it will 
be when functioning routinely. At the 
present time we need to be most concerned 
with the transition, which necessitates a 
temporary program to smooth the way and 
aid progress. 

Many problems arise in the course of 
working out the program. They are 
mainly: [1] procurement of the necessary 
machinery, [2] selection of an appropriate 
visual education library and materials, | 3] 
training of teachers for better presenta- 
tion and testing, [4] acclimatization of 
students and patrons to visual systems of 
teaching, and [5] a classroom readjust- 
ment for projection purposes. 

Because a certain amount of factfinding 
is necessary for redesign of classrooms and 
selection of projection machinery, transi- 
tion efforts will be mostly educational. 
This brings up an important factor in the 
transition—the human element involved in 
the choice of reels by teachers, in training 
teachers for the best use of visual aids, in 
explaining the program to students and 
parents, and in training for adequate test- 
ing. 

State or county administrations convert- 
ing their schools to visual ways should 
use a visual program in controling this 
transition. A series of educational film re- 
leases could meet the need by means of a 
weekly or monthly “newsreel.” 

The first reel should depict the processes 

used for visual education in schools with 
prefacing, spot showing, discussion, in- 
tormal or written testing, and films on the 
mechanics of projection and machine oper- 
ation. Obtainable from projector manufac- 
turers, these show proper methods of 
threading, rewinding, and splicing. 
_ Subsequent reels may include films help- 
ful in school administration, such as 
“School Courtesy” or “Highway Safety.” 

The greater number of reels in the 
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transition program might well represent 
subjectmatter in various fields so as to sup- 
ply schools with examples of reels which 
may be bought for the school library. 
Their showing gives teachers a good idea 
of pupil response to the content and a bet- 
ter basis for film purchase than. that of 
scanning catalogs. 

The use of training reels in basketball, 
baseball, and other sports may be fitted 
into the “newsreel” at their appropriate 
seasons. Their slow-motion analysis is of 
extraordinary value to coaches. The pres- 
entation of teacher-training films before a 
group of both teachers and students in an 
assembly is profitable to the teachers and 
to students who may receive an insight 
into the many problems and goals of edu- 
cation. 

The advantages of such a transitional 
program could be summed up as follows: 

[1] A standardized, authoritative train- 
ing program for technics in visual educa- 
tion. 

[2] A process of student acclimatization 
to visual methods and, thru the students, 
acquainting the parents with the program 
in this field. 

[3] A process of utilizing completely 
the limited equipment and room facilities 
in beginning programs. 

[4] A preview of films which may prof- 
itably be purchased for the school. 

[5] An opportunity of presenting to 
schools “assembly films” on conduct or 
safety, two film types which might other- 
wise be overlooked by a busy administra- 
tion. 

[6] An economy resulting from the 
smaller manpower necessary to bring about 
standardized teacher training and the pres- 
ent existence of quantities of such films 
which may be obtained at low cost for 
this purpose. 

During the transition period the school 
will be working toward the ideal of being 
equipped for the program with the follow- 
ing conditions: 

|1| Classrooms properly constructed to 
afford: 

[a] Darkness—which may be controlled 
in intensity from the deep gloom necessary 
for viewing micro-projections to the half- 
light necessary for the pupils to mark a 
test sheet when a projected test is being 
used. 

[b] Easy access to electrical connections 
—All rooms should have floor or wall 
plugs front and back. This is particularly 





true in classrooms with revolving k : 

which allow students to swing around fac } 

ing the screen on the rear wall. ; 
[c] Sound control—One complaint in 4 

the use of sound pictures has been tha 

they disturb other classes, even in our | 


more modern buildings, protected as the 
are against human but not against 
centrated mechanical noises. 

{d] Variable air conditioning—)\ack 
out conditions, body heat, and radiation 
from the projector devices make uncond 
tioned projection rooms unbearable. [ac! 
room will have to have separate air contr 

[2] A. school library, in addition 
classroom libraries, of 16mm _ sound or 
silent reels, 35mm film strip, and records 
for use with the film strip to be used in 
teaching of language, music and lik: 
jects. 

[3] A sufficient number of projectors, 
record players, and similar machin 
allow the teacher to adjust the aids to his 
teaching. 

[4] An allocation of charts, mode! 
posters, diagrams. 

[5] The possibility of a statewide “ne 
reel” system used by departments o! 
cation for purposes of standardization o! 
curriculum, inservice training, and cy 
testing exists. The use of the 16mm sound 
reel in connection with answer bla 
would streamline state testing progra 
would eliminate discrepancies in their 
ministration, and would allow for th« 
telligence testing of those not capable o' 
advanced reading. 

The periodic showing of specially edit 
films on a school circuit will be abandoned 
after having served its purpose in guiding 
the transition to visual education. But thei 
worth will have been immeasureable 10 
the creation of an adequately and un 
formly trained teaching body mak» 
proper use of its equipment in the presci- 
tation of wellchosen subjectmatter to 4 
student body that “knows what it’s all 
about.” 
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Forthcoming Helps 

Beginning next month, the NEA ]ow 
nal will carry monthly a list of reference: 
to new audio-visual materials, ideas 1” 
brief about the field, or listings of he!p: 
in various subjectmatter areas. These ma- 
terials will be compiled in cooperation 
with the NEA Division of Audio-Vis: 
Instruction and selected writers in 
field. Suggestions and ideas from read: 


of the Journal will be welcomed. 
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About Congress 


For A STRONGER CONGRESS—by Philip S. 
‘roughton. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
6, based on studies of hearings, reports 
id investigations. Every citizen should 
now these facts. Apr. 1946. 32p. 10¢. Pub- 
\ffairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
ra, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
STRENGTHENING THE CONGRESS—by Rob- 
Heller. A program that all groups of 
ens can champion to help Congress 
prove itself to meet the demands of cur- 
nt problems. Jan. 1945. 41p. 25¢. Na- 
nal Planning Assn, 800 21st St. N. W., 
‘ashington 6, D. C. 


The Asiatic Scene 


RISING SUN, Headline 
\ The story of 
pan’s collapse and the resulting condi- 
ns in every phase of the empire. Also 

new Japanese constitution. Apr. 1946. 
ip. 25¢. Foreign Policy Assn, 22 E. 38th 
t., N. Y. 16, N.Y. 


Fy AME OF CHINA—by Jo Duvall, 
Dhel Loofburrow 


ECLIPSE OF THE 


music 
Funkhouser. Histor- 
| narrative of China during the past four 
housand years. In six episodes for play 
roduction with music themes, giving the 
rallel history of the West. Dramatic clubs 
| like it and history and literature teach- 
can use it for classroom study and col- 
ral reading. 1944. 84p. 25¢, 20¢ each 
5 or more. United China Relief, Inc., 
0 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Restless tnptia—by Lawrence K. Ros- 
‘r. Articles with maps and charts of the 
kground, present condition, and_ pros 
cts of India, giving her relationship with 
ther countries. For teacher information 
| history, social studies classes. Jan. 1946. 
Sp. 35¢. Foreign Policy Assn, 22 E. 38th 
t., NW. ¥. 26, AS, 
Trapinc witH asta—by Shirley Jenkins. 
ialyzes the background and current de- 
lopments of Far Eastern trade; summa- 
rizes plans for industrialization, relief, and 
construction needs; and explains the in- 
relations of peace, prosperity, 
d trade. Good in current events discus- 
ons, or for teachers’ own information. 
Mar. 1946. 64p. 25¢. AND WHAT ARE WE 
OING WITH JAPAN?—by Anne and Wil- 
am Johnstone. The factual record of 
\merican policy in Japan since V-J Day. 
\pr. 1946. 64p. 25¢. Order both from 
\merican Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1 E. 54th a. N. Y. 22, N. , - 


Children and Youth 


CHILDREN AND LITERATURE — General 
Service Bulletin; Frances Mayfarth, editor. 
Short articles on the various aspects of lit- 
crature in the life of a child by experts in 
the field. 1946. 36p. 50¢. Assn for Child- 
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hood Education, 1201 
Washington, D. C. 


16th St. N. W., 

WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE CHILDREN— 
Frances Mayfarth, editor. Me mbership 
Service Bulletin. The reports of a survey 
of conditions at home and school. 1946. 
32p. 50¢. Assn for Childhood Education. 


Consumer Cooperatives 


OBJECTIVES OF CONSUMERS COOPERATION 
—by Murray D. Lincoln. Aims and ulti- 
mate goals of the consumer cooperative 
movement in America. 1946. 16p. 5¢. 
Literature bg Cooperative —— of 
USA, 167 W. rath St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
LEAGUE OF THE 
basse. The 


COOPERATIVE 
James P. War- 
growth of E the League as told 
by the man who was its president for 25 


usa—b 


years. June 1946. 4op. 25¢. Cooperative 

League, 167 W. 12th St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
Counseling 

Burtpinc your MARRIAGE—by Evelyn 


Millis Duvall. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 


113, a “blueprint of marriage to guide 
those who want to be sure that they are 
marrying for keeps.” Based on the book, 
When You Marry. 1945. 34p. 10¢. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Ilaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 

WHATS AHEAD FOR ME: MY OCCUPA- 
TION, MY MARRIAGE, MY EDUCATION—by 


Archie J. Bahm. A thought-stimulating ex- 
ploration of the problems of youth. Sept. 
1945. 29p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. The 


Hogg Foundation, Univ. of Texas, Austin. 
DATING pOo’s AND DON T’S FOR GIRLS— 
Six suggestions. 1945. 4p. 5¢. The Ameri- 


can Social Hygiene Assn, 1790 Broadway, 


N.Y. 19, N = 


The European Scene 


JOHN BRITAIN, PosTWwAR—The story of 

Britain’s reconversion in 50 pictures. 1946. 
). Free. British Information Services, 30 

Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 

SovIET SCHOOLS IN WAR AND PEACE—by 
Irene J. Miller. Russia’s present struggle 
and wipe out 
American 


San Fran- 


to restore school buildings 
1945. 1op. Free. 
ror Post St., 


illiteracy. Dec. 
Russian Institute, 
cisco 8. 


Intercultural Education 


THE CHRISTIAN AND RAcE—by Elizabeth 
Nixon. Discussion and program sugges- 
tions for youth. Lists of books, plays, au- 
dio aids concerning race as well as wor- 
ship services and discussion plans. 1946. 
24p. 25¢. Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave, 
N.Y. 10, N.Y. 

AMERICAN MINORITY 
WoRLD WAR 1—by Edmonia White Grant. 
Basic readings for Americans concerned 


PEOPLE DURING 


about race relations. Nov. 1945- I4p. < Single 
copies free; $3 per hundred. American 


Assn, 287 4th Ave., N.Y. 10, 


Missionary 
N.Y. 
PROBING OUR PREJUDICEsS—by Hortense 
Powdermaker. A unit study for high 
school students in the important field 
social attitudes. 1944. 73p. 65¢. Harper 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
—by Helen Parker 


Mudgett. A study program with questions 


DEMocRACY FOR ALI 


for discussion for classroom use. Our past, 
race problems, discrimination, foreign 
bern Americans, schools, churches, unions, 
community 
Quantity discounts. 
Div.., Univ. ot 
apolis 14. 
More A proposition 
of educating for intercultural understand 
ing. Suggestions to teachers on intergroup 
education. Prepared by NEA Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy thru Edu 
cation. May Quantity dis 
counts. National [ ducation Assn, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


United Nations 


THE UNITED NATIONS WEEKLY BULLETIN 
issued by the 


problems. 1946. 87p. 5o¢. 
General 


Minnesota Press, 


Extension 


Minne 


THAN TOLERANCE 


1946. 32p. 15¢. 


—First periodical to be 
United Nations. 
August 1. This Ballet: 
jective review of UN developments to 
gether with factual background informa 
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Publication was begun 


n provides an ob 


studies teachers in highschoo 
U seful for d 
ulty meetings. 15¢ a copy. $6 per year 


for social 
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Department of Public Information, United 
Nations, Box 1rooo, New York 1, N. Y 
Ask for information as to coming UN 
publications. 

Look AT TOMORROW—a mimeographed 
play by Aileen Fisher. Centers around th 
atomic age and is appropriate for Amer! 
can Education Week use. Free trom you! 
state savings bond offices. 
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Veterans 


VETERANS ON THE MOVE—A guide to so 
cial agencies and other community group: 
in setting up facilities to assist transient 
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Audio-Visual. 


ransition to Visual Education 


WILLIAM M. DENNIS 


Arlington, 


N THE quest for ever better methods of 
I education, leaders in the field have 
long been trying to instigate programs of 
audio-visual aid. Before the war, many 
individual systems went ahead on their 
own initiative. Virginia, however, acted 
on a statewide basis. Other states may 
wish to do likewise after studying the 
results of Virginia’s pioneering. The re- 
turned veteran has emphasized the need 
of visual education and the advantages of 
such instruction. 

The stages involved in a visual educa- 
tion project are: [1] as it is now, |2] as it 
will be during transition, and |3| as it will 
be when functioning routinely. At the 
present time we need to be most concerned 
with the transition, which necessitates a 
temporary program to smooth the way and 
aid progress. 

Many problems arise in the course of 
working out the program. They are 
mainly: [1] procurement of the necessary 
machinery, [2] selection of an appropriate 
visual education library and materials, [ 3] 
training of teachers for better presenta- 
tion and testing, [4] acclimatization of 
students and patrons to visual systems of 
teaching, and [5] a classroom readjust- 
ment for projection purposes. 

Because a certain amount of factfinding 
is necessary for redesign of classrooms and 
selection of projection machinery, transi- 
tion efforts will be mostly educational. 
rhis brings up an important factor in the 
transition—the human element involved in 
the choice of reels by teachers, in training 
teachers for the best use of visual aids, in 
explaining the program to students and 
parents, and in training for adequate test- 
ing. 

State or county administrations convert- 
ing their schools to visual ways should 
use a visual program in controling this 
transition. A series of educational film re- 
leases could meet the need by means of a 
Ww eckly or monthly “newsreel.’ 

The first reel should depict the processes 
used for visual education in schools with 
prefacing, spot showing, discussion, in- 
formal or written testing, and films on the 
mechanics of projection and machine oper- 
ation. Obtainable from projector manufac- 
turers, these show proper methods of 
threading, rewinding, and splicing. 

Subsequent reels may include films help- 
ful in school administration, such as 
“School Courtesy” or “Highway Safety.” 

The greater number of reels in the 


Virginia 


transition program might well represent 
subjectmatter in various fields so as to sup- 
ply schools with examples of reels which 
may be bought for the school library. 
Their showing gives teachers a good idea 
of pupil response to the content and a bet- 
ter basis for film purchase than. that of 
scanning catalogs. 

The use of training reels in basketball, 
baseball, and other sports may be fitted 
into the “newsreel” at their appropriate 
seasons. Their slow-motion analysis is of 
extraordinary value to coaches. The pres- 
entation of teacher-training films before a 
group of both teachers and students in an 
assembly is profitable to the teachers and 
to students who may receive an insight 
into the many problems and goals of edu- 
cation. 

The advantages of such a transitional 
program could be summed up as follows: 

[1] A standardized, authoritative train- 
ing program for technics in visual educa- 
tion. 

[2] A process of student acclimatization 
to visual methods and, thru the students, 
acquainting the parents with the program 
in this field. 

[3] A process of utilizing completely 
the limited equipment and room facilities 
in beginning programs. 

[4] A preview of films which may prof- 
itably be purchased for the school. 

[5] An opportunity of presenting to 
schools “assembly films” on conduct or 
safety, two film types which might other- 
wise be overlooked by a busy administra- 
tion. 

[6] An economy resulting from the 
smaller manpower necessary to bring about 
standardized teacher training and the pres- 
ent existence of quantities of such films 
which may be obtained at low cost for 
this purpose. 

During the transition period the school 
will be working toward the ideal of being 
equipped for the program with the follow- 
ing conditions: 


[1] Classrooms properly constructed to 
afford: 

[a] Darkness—which may be controlled 
in intensity from the deep gloom necessary 
for viewing micro-projections to the half- 
light necessary for the pupils to mark a 
test sheet when a projected test is being 
used. 

[b] Easy access to electrical connections 
—All rooms should have floor or wall 
plugs front and back. This is particularly 








true in classrooms with revolving d 
which allow students to swing around 
ing the screen on the rear wall. 

[c] Sound control—One complaint 
the use of sound pictures has been 1} 
they disturb other classes, even in o 
more modern buildings, protected as the 
are against human but not against co: 
centrated mechanical noises. 

[d] Variable air conditioning—B\ack 
out conditions, body heat, and radiation 
from the projector devices make uncond 
tioned projection rooms unbearable. 
room will have to have separate air contr 

[2] A school library, in addition 
classroom libraries, of 16mm _ sound 
silent reels, 35mm film strip, and records 
for use with the film strip to be used in 1) 
teaching of language, music and like s1 
jects. 

[3] A sufficient number of project 
record players, and similar machines 
allow the teacher to adjust the aids to hi 
teaching. 

[4] An allocation of charts, mode! 
posters, diagrams. 

[5] The possibility of a statewide “new 
reel” system used by departments of edu 
cation for purposes of standardization « 
curriculum, inservice training, and ey 
testing exists. The use of the 16mm sound 
reel in connection with answer blan 
would streamline state testing progra 
would eliminate discrepancies in their 
ministration, and would allow for the | 
telligence testing of those not capable o: 
advanced reading. 

The periodic showing of specially edit 
films on a school circuit will be abandoned 
after having served its purpose in guidii 
the transition to visual education. But their 
worth will have been immeasureable in 
the creation of an adequately and uni- 
formly trained teaching body making 
proper use of its equipment in the presci- 
tation of wellchosen subjectmatter to a 
student body that “knows what it’s all 
about.” 


Forthcoming Helps 

Beginning next month, the NEA Jou 
nal will carry monthly a list of reference: 
to new audio-visual materials, ideas 
brief about the field, or listings of help: 
in various subjectmatter areas. These mo- 
terials will be compiled in cooperation 
with the NEA Division of Audio-Visu 
Instruction and selected writers in th: 
field. Suggestions and ideas from reade' 


of the Journal will be welcomed. 
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For A STRONGER CONGRESS—by Philip S. 
Broughton. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
6, based on studies of hearings, reports 
nd investigations. Every citizen should 


-now these facts. Apr. 1946. 32p. 10¢. Pub- 


- Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
STRENGTHENING THE CONGRESS—by Rob- 


rt Heller. A program that all groups of 
tizens can champion to help Congress 
prove itself to meet the demands of cur- 
rent problems. Jan. 1945. 41p. 25¢. Na- 
onal Planning Assn, 800 21st St. N. W., 
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Washington 6, D. C. 


The Asiatic Scene 


FcLipsE OF THE RISING sUN, Headline 

Series 56—by Richard Hart. The story of 

Janan’s collapse and the resulting condi- 

| tions in every phase of the empire. Also 


the new Japanese constitution. Apr. 1946. 
6p. 25¢. Foreign Policy Assn, 22 E. 38th 
St. NN. ¥. 26, NN. 2. 

FLAME OF CHINA—by Jo Duvall, music 
wv Dhel Lootburrow Funkhouser. Histor- 
cal narrative of China during the past four 
y | years. In six episodes for play 
roduction with music themes, giving the 

lel history of the West. Dramatic clubs 

t and history and literature teach- 

can use it for classroom study and col- 

ral reading. 1944. 84p. 25¢, 20¢ each 

r 5 or more. United China Relief, Inc., 
790 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


ss INDIA—by Lawrence K. Ros- 
er. Articles with maps and charts of the 
kground, present condition, and pros 
pects of India, giving her relationship with 
! (her countries. For teacher information 
| history, social studies classes. Jan. 1946. 
25p. 35¢. Foreign Policy Assn, 22 E. 38th 
t., N. Y. 26, N.Y. 
| rh ING WITH Asta—by Shirley Jenkins. 
) \nalyzes the background and current de- 


ents of Far Eastern trade; summa- 
ins for industrialization, relief, and 
‘struction needs; and explains the in- 
‘tions of peace, prosperity, politics, 
trade. ( ood in current events discus- 
ns, or tor teachers’ own information. 
‘ar. 1946. O4p. 25¢. AND WHAT ARE WE 
DOING WITH JAPAN?—by Anne and Wil- 
am Johnstone. The factual record of 
rican policy in Japan since V-J Day. 
\pr. 1946. 64p. 25¢. Order both from 
‘merican Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
tions, 1 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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‘ice Bulletin; Frances Mayfarth, editor. 
rt articles on the various aspects of lit- 
“ture in the life of a child by experts in 
ne held. 1946. 36p. 50¢. Assn for Child- 
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Aree and Inexpensive Materials 


hood Education, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


WHAT Is HAPPENING TO THE CHILDREN— 
Frances Mayfarth, editor. Membership 
Service Bulletin. The reports of a survey 
of conditions at home and school. 1946. 
32p. 50¢. Assn for Childhood Education. 


Consumer Cooperatives 


OBJECTIVES OF CONSUMERS COOPERATION 
—by Murray D. Lincoln. Aims and ulti- 
mate goals of the consumer cooperative 
movement in America. 1946. 16p. 5¢. 


Literature Dept, Cooperative League of 
USA, 167 W. rath St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE COOPERATIVE 
LEAGUE OF THE UsA—by James P. War- 
basse. The growth of the League as told 
by the man who was its president for 25 
years. June 1946. 4op. 25¢. Cooperative 
League, 167 W. 12th St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


Counseling 


BUILDING YOUR MARRIAGE—by Evelyn 
Millis Duvall. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
113, a “blueprint of marriage to guide 
those who want to be sure that they are 
marrying for keeps.” Based on the book, 
When You Marry. 1945. 34p. 10¢. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Ilaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 

Wuat’s AHEAD FOR ME: MY OCCUPA- 
TION, MY MARRIAGE, MY EDUCATION—by 
Archie J. Bahm. A thought-stimulating ex- 
ploration of the problems of youth. Sept. 
1945. 29p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. The 
Hogg Foundation, Univ. of Texas, Austin. 

DaTInc po’s AND DON’T’S FOR GIRLS— 
Six suggestions. 1945. 4p. 5¢. The Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Assn, 1790 Broadway, 


N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
The European Scene 


JoHN BRITAIN, postwar—The story of 
Britain’s reconversion in 50 pictures. 1946. 
42p. Free. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 

SoVIET SCHOOLS IN WAR AND PEACE—by 
Irene J. Miller. Russia’s present struggle 
to restore school buildings and wipe out 
illiteracy. Dec. 1945. 1op. Free. American 
Russian Institute, ror Post St., San Fran- 
cisco 8. 

Intercultural Education 


THE CHRISTIAN AND RAcE—by Elizabeth 
Nixon. Discussion and program sugges- 
tions for youth. Lists of books, plays, au- 
dio aids concerning race as well as wor- 
ship services and discussion plans. 1946. 
24p. 25¢. Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave, 
N.Y. 10, N.Y. 

AMERICAN MINORITY PEOPLE 
WORLD WAR 11—by Edmonia White Grant. 
Basic readings for Americans concerned 


DURING 


about race relations. Nov. 1945. 14p. Single 


copies free; $3 per hundred. American 
Missionary Assn, 287 4th Ave., N.Y. 10, 
N.Y. 

PROBING OUR PREJUDICES—by Hortense 
Powdermaker. A unit study for high 
school students in the important field of 
social attitudes. 1944. 73p. 65¢. Harper 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 

Democracy For aLt—by Helen Parker 
Mudgett. A study program with questions 
for discussion for classroom use. Our past, 
race problems, discrimination, foreign 
bern Americans, schools, churches, unions, 
community problems. 1946. 87p. 50¢. 
Quantity discounts. General Extension 
Div., Univ. of Minnesota Press, Minne 
apolis 14. 

MorE THAN TOLERANCE—A proposition 
of educating for intercultural understand 
ing. Suggestions to teachers on intergroup 
education. Prepared by NEA Commission 
fcr the Defense of Democracy thru Edu 
cation. May 1946. 32p. 15¢. Quantity dis 
counts. National Education Assn, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


United Nations 


THE UNITED NATIONS WEEKLY BULLETIN 
—First periodical to be issued by the 
United Nations. Publication was begun 
August 1. This Bulletin provides an ob 
jective review of UN developments to 
gether with factual background informa 
tion. Good for school libraries. Invaluable 
for social studies teachers in highschoo! 
and college. Useful for discussions in fac 
ulty meetings. 15¢ a copy. $6 per year. 
Department of Public Information, United 
Nations, Box rooo, New York 1, N. Y. 
Ask for information as to coming UN 
publications. 

Look aT TOMORROW—a mimeographed 
play by Aileen Fisher. Centers around the 
atomic age and is appropriate for Ameri 
can Education Week use. Free from yout 
state savings bond offices. 

THE ATOM AND OAK RIDGE—a play suit 
able for American Education Week. 25¢ 
for five copies. National Committee on 
Atomic Information, 1749 L St. N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

A UNITED NATIONS PREAMBLE POSTER— 
appeared as the JourNaL cover for October 
1945. Is available in limited quantities 
while the supply lasts. Free. Section 1. 
NEA Journat, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash 
ington 6, D. C. 

Veterans 


VETERANS ON THE MOVE—A guide to so 
cial agencies and other community groups 
in setting up facilities to assist transient 
veterans. 1945. 16p. 10¢. National Com- 
mittee on Service to Veterans, 1790 Broad- 


way, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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NEA Journal Scrapbook 


WE pevoTe this month’s Scrapbook page 
to quotations for use during American 
Education Week by writers, speakers, and 
editors. You may wish to arrange to have 
these quotations published each day of the 
week by your local newspapers. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
NOVEMBER 10-16, 1946 
GENERAL THEME 
Education for the Atomic Age 


Every school, college, and university, 
every library, community building, and 
hall must become a center of the educa- 
tion of all ages in that common tradition 
and those common ideals upon which a 
world community must rest. 

—ROBERT M. HUTCHINS. 


Ir a man does not develop his spiritual 
powers and synchronize them with his 
mechanical genius, he will one day pro- 
duce a machine that will be capable of 
destroying him.—THoMas EDISON. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1946 
Practicing Brotherhood 


Ir 1s never too late to give up our preju- 
dices.—HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 


Ir must be of the spirit if we are to save 
the flesh.—poucLas MAC ARTHUR. 


My co.ieacugs on the atomic bomb job 

are as active as they know how to be in 

calling the attention of the nation to this 

one fact: either we will live together with 

a common objective and in common 

brotherhood or—we will not live. 
—ARTHUR H. COMPTON. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER II, 1946 


Building World Security 


Ir 1s incredibly fortunate that at the dawn 

of the age of atomic energy, we should 

already have set about the creation of an 

ordered world under the regime of peace. 
—JAMES T. SHOTWELL. 


Since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the defenses 


of peace must be constructed. —UNESCO 
PREAMBLE, 


I Look upon the schools, the colleges, and 
universities of America as bearing a heavy 
share of the responsibility for success or 

failure in the great enterprise to which we 
are committed at San Francisco. If they 
do their part—and I am confident an 
will—the people will be better able to act 
with understanding and their governments 
with wisdom.—kDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1946 
Facing New Tasks 
THE conpitions of American life require 


the extension of education upward and 
downward: upward, to prepare for compe- 


9426 


OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 





THE RESPONSIBILITY of public servants, 
however well provided for by the Constitution, 
becomes vain and useless if the people in gen- 
eral are not competent judges, in the course 
of the administration, of all the questions 
which it involves. If it was wise, manly, and 
patriotic in us to establish a free government, 
it is equally incumbent on us to attend to the 
necessary means of its preservation.—To the 
governor of Virginia. Writings, edited by 
S. M. Hamilton. New York and London, 
1900. 4:109. 


JAMES MONROE 
April 28, 1758-July 4, 1831 


Fifth President, 1817-1825 


tent citizenship, for vocational efficiency, 
and for creative and satisfying use of lei- 
sure time; downward, to meet the needs of 
early childhood.—rwenty-THIRD _YEAR- 
Book, AASA, p1o6. 


Tue development of the understanding 
necessary to maintain friendly relations 
among the nations and of the leadership 
essential to give effect to the purposes of 
the United Nations is of paramount im- 
portance.—yjoy ELMER MORGAN. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1946 
Developing Better Communities 


ScHoots should become community centers 
in and around which teachers, pupils, 
parents, and social, civic, and recreational 
agencies develop cultural, recreational, 


and educational programs.—TWENTY-THIRD 
YEARBOOK, AASA, p234. 








THE SCHOOL’s responsibility to the com. 
munity is not fulfilled until there are ed; 
cational services appropriate in type ani 
sufficient in amount for all who y 
them and can make use of them to the: 
own and society’s good.—tTweEnty-ro1 
YEARBOOK, National Society for the Sty 
of Education, Part II, p296. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1946 
Strengthening Home Life 


To Foster democratic family relationshi 
is to build democracy into the econ 
social, and political life of the nat 
THE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION IN AMI 
DEMocRACY, Educational Policies Com 
sion, p88. 


Home and school cooperation is more than 
a mere division of tasks. True cooperati 
and understanding result when ther 
mutual awareness on the part of the sch 
and home of what each is able to proy 
for the youth—TWENTy-THIRD YEARBOOK, 
American Association of School Admin 
istrators, p234. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1946 
Investing in Education 


ALL oF us are stockholders in this largest 
business in the world—the business of | 
ing, for which the schools and colleges a1 
the training ground.—y. w. sTUDEBAK 


Francia responsibility should be shared 
by governments at the various levels 
local, state, and federal—taking into a 
count the needs in the respective localit 
and states and the resources of these g 
ernmental units.—CHILDREN IN A DEM 
racy, Report of White House Conferenc 
p8r. 


RECRUITMENT and selection of excellent 
teachers and the setting up of conditio! 
of employment that make it possible fo 
teachers to do the best work of which th y 
are capable are primary aims in scho 
administration.—wILLARD E. GIVENS. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1046 
Promoting Health and Safety 


Every school has a responsibility for p! 
viding a healthful environment: physi 
social, and emotional. . . . Pupils shot 
be able to live healthfully while at scho 
—SUGGESTED SCHOOL HEALTH POLICIES 
CHARTER FOR SCHOOL HEALTH, PII. 
SaFETy is not simply a subject to 
learned, facts to be memorized, iniorn 
tion to be acquired, Safety education | is a 
way of living. It is a matter of infor 
tion, of attitude, of skill and habit, ©! 
social consciousness, of judgment anc 
understanding, and of ability to weigh 
values. It is each of these and more becaus 
the “whole is greater than the sum 0! 1 
parts.” —HOWARD B. DANFORD. 
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Suggestions for Women’s Clubs 


up director of the current events 
| penal of one of the women’s 
dubs of this country recently wrote 
to THE JOURNAL staff asking for assist- 
ance in making out the club program 
for the coming year. The group was 
‘nterested in vital, dynamic topics of im- 
portance to our country: research, science, 
economics, youth, plans for a better edu- 
cational system, “topics that are most 
needed, most important, and that should 
concern every thinking American.” 


The Atom Bomb 


What does THE Journat have to offer, 
then, to those who must plan the program 
for women’s clubs? A great deal of mate- 
rial of national and international impor- 
tance. For example: Control of the atom 
bomb and its development for the good 
of mankind. Robert Hutchins, chancellor 
of the University of Chicago says “There 
is only one subject of really fundamental 
importance at the present moment, and 
that is the atomic bomb. Altho it is not 
a cheerful subject, we must consider it, 
for the issue is that of survival, to which 
all other issues are secondary. If we do 
not survive, there is no use discussing 
what we are going to do with our lives.” 

For this topic THE JourNAL suggests 
Hutchins’ challenging article, “The Atomic 
Bomb Versus Civilization” [Mar. 1946, 
ptt4-15]; and “The Teacher and the 
Atom Bomb” [Sept. 1946, p296-97 ]. 


Keeping the Peace 


Keeping the peace is the critically im- 
portant business of the entire world to- 
day. The United Nations are determined 
to do everything possible to make a world 
organization that will achieve that pur- 
pose, but they can do so only if they have 
the informed, intelligent support of the 
people of the world, A study of the func- 
tioning of the United Nations organiza- 
tion, is a must on the program. 

For this THe JourNnat offers suggestions 
thru the use of the “Preamble to the 
World Charter” [Cover, Oct. 1945]; “The 
United Nations Charter and You” [ Oct. 
1945, p125-26]; “The Teacher and World 
Government” [Editorial, Jan. 1946]; 
‘Toward a World Republic” [Jan. 1946, 
pit]; “Special International Organiza- 
tions” [Jan. 1946, p16]; “Law the Basis 
ot World Peace” [Feb. 1946, p61-62]; 
A Chance for Peace” [Feb. 1946, p61]; 
Our United Nations” [Mar. 1946, p1443 
Apr. 1946, p211; May 1946, p261]. 

. Along with these vital subjects we must 
include a study of UNESCO, which takes 
its keynote from the statement in the pre- 
amble “that since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that 
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the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 
Preliminary to this might come the edi- 
torial, “The Moral Obligations of Democ- 
racy” [Dec. 1945] in which it is pointed 
out that it is especially important just now 
to have faith; to be intelligent; to have 
right attitudes; to act constantly in accord 
with our faith, our knowledge, and our 
attitudes; and to cooperate. Materials on 
the UNESCO Charter are given in THE 
Journa for Jan. 1946, p4g-51; and Apr. 
1946, p167. 


Consumer Education and 
Related Topics 


Consumer education is another topic 
that would prove useful and interesting 
to the members of a women’s club. The 
homemaker is responsible for the wise ex- 
penditure of a large proportion of the fam- 
ily income. In this time of uncertainty of 
prices housewives need to be especially well 
informed on costs, labels, credit values, and 
all manner of facts when they buy food, 
shelter, and clothing for their families. 
The program planner might well include 
such articles as “Teachers Are Consumers, 
Too,” [Jan. 1946, p32-33]; “Teachers Need 
Facts When They Buy” [Mar. 1946, 
p134-35]; “Advertising, Help or Hin- 
drance to Smart Consuming” | Feb. 1946, 
p88-89]; “Managing Your Money” | Apr. 
1946, p1g94-95|; “This Matter of Credit” 
[May 1946, p242-43]; “Collective Bargain- 
ing and You” [Sept. 1946, p302-03] and 
“Keeping America Prosperous” [Oct. 
1946, p407-08 |. 

Another good program along much 
the same line may be worked out thru 
using the findings of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund series of exploratory reports 
on postwar problems. Good articles for 
this purpose include: “Foreign Trade 
Means You” [Jan. 1946, p23-24]; “Do 
Machines Destroy Jobs?” [Mar. 1946, 
p120-21]; “Breaking the Bottlenecks in 
Housing” [Apr. 1946, p172-73]; and “Dis- 
tributing America’s Goods” [May 1946, 
p228-29]. In connection with this it will 
be of interest to use also “A Tax Steal” 
[Jan. 1946, p20]; and “Inflation, Price 
Control, and the Schools” [Mar. 1946, 
p60]. 


Financing Education 


Since education is an investment on the 
part of society for its own welfare, mem- 
bers of women’s clubs are interested in 
that investment and its product. A variety 
of programs might be organized around 
this topic, including cooperation with 
schools in the observation of American 
Education Week. Articles dealing with 
the subject may be found in THe JourNAL 
for Apr. 1946, p182; May 1946, p246-47; 
Sept. 1946, p308-09, and Oct. 1946, p4oz2. 


Th study of federal aid to education, 
the nf&d for it, the proposed working out 
of a flan for it, the attitude of members 
of Congress, opposition to it, and other 
pertin¢ént material relating to this vital 
subject will be found in the issues of THE 
JournaL for 1946 including Jan., p4; Feb., 
p67; Mar., p124-27; Apr., p184; May, 
p233-36; Sept., p305-07; and Oct., p4o6. 


Other Possibilities 


Still another approach to a better under- 
standing of the public-school system could 
be made by having a program centering 
around articles dealing with outstanding 
school systems such as “Detroit Schools 
Turn From War to Peace” [Jan. 1946, 
p12-15]; “For Allentown’s Children” 
[Feb. 1946, p63-66]; “It’s Different in 
Decatur” [Mar. 1946, p138-39]; “Rural 
Benton County Schools” [May 1946, 
p223-25 |; “Topeka Steps Out” [Sept. 1946, 
p288-90]. This might be followed by a 
study of the needs and opportunities of the 
local system. In this connection, “Who 
Wants Taxes Cut?” [Mar. 1946, p131], 
written by a layman, will be pertinent. 

But these are not the only topics found 
in THe Journat that would be helpful 
in organizing a club program. Safety is 
of importance to everyone. The article, 
“Safety Is Our Responsibility” [Dec. 1945, 
p184], is a good starting point. Radio 
and the selection of materials for pro- 
grams especially for children, is another 
good topic, and “Adulterated Air Waves” 
|Mar. 1946, p130] will give food for 
thought in this connection. Assistance in 
choosing some of the newer books on 
current problems will be found each 
month on the page, “For Books Are More 
than Books.” Biographies of outstanding 
educators, chiefly American, are available 
for study including Pestalozzi [Jan. 1946, 
p17-18]; A. E. Winship [Feb. 1945, p37- 
38]; Horace Mann [May 1946, p219-20]; 
William McGuffey [Sept. 1946, p300-o1 ], 
and Col. Francis W. Parker [Oct. 1946, 
p394-95]. Additional biographies may be 
found in other issues of THE JourNAL. 

These are only some of the possibilities 
of THe Journat for material in making 
club programs for lay groups. There are 
other items that will contribute to the 
interest and importance of a program. The 
topics suggested here, together with the 
services that may be had from the various 
departments of the NEA, help to simplify 
the planning of any program committee 
that wants an interesting, dynamic, pro- 
gram that deals with crucial issues of 
today’s world. 

The editor of THe Journat is interested 
in hearing from clubs that have utilized 
Tue JournaL in planning their year’s 
work. Address Editor, NEA Journat. 
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THE LAW OF 


DUTY 


Ihe Good American Does His Duty 


se this page from the NEA JOURNAL, October 1946, on your bulletinboard) 


THE SHIRKER and the willing idler 
live upon others, and burden fellow- 
citizens with work unfairly. They do 
not do their share, for their country's 


ood. 


I will try to find out what my duty 
is as a good American, and my duty ] 
will do, whether it 1s easy or hard. 


W hat it 1s my duty to do I can do. 


THE CODE OF THE 
GOOD AMERICAN NO. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 





eceived Since Last Published 


CatrrorNtA—Louise Beyer Gridley, Al- 
vin L. Vandermast 

Cororapo—Esther F. Taylor 

District oF Corumpra—Glenn E. Bar- 
nett, Kar! H. Berns, Roy K. Wilson 

Fioria—Edna K. Burhans, Marguerite 
E. Lumpkin 

Grorcia—Arthur W. Tucker 

ILuwois—Frank Balthis, M. Theresa Hen- 
neberry, Sylvan D. Ward 

Ixpiana—L. Grace Anderson, Virginia 
Kinnaird, Gertrude E. McComb, Mina 
McHenry, Harold F. Reasoner 

Lovistana—Joel L. Fletcher 

MaryLanp>—Thomas W. Pyle 

Micuican—Harry B. Baker 

MississtppI—Mattie Thornton 

New Jersey—Thomas H. Fleming 

New YorkK—Clinton H. Atwood, T. V. 
Fetters, Virginia Crocheron Gilder- 
sleeve, Lillian A. Wilcox, Courtney D. 
Young 

Ou1o—Ivan R. Amerine, Lewis F. Mayer, 
Walter E. Wiley 

OxLAHoMA—Rada Rarick 

PENNsYLVANIA—Paul E. Schwartz, Chester 
H. Sloat 

TexnessEE—J. Ashton Hayes 

Texas—Ralph P. Newsom, 
Frazier, Jewell E. York 

UraH—R. Minnie Garff, J. Easton Parratt 

West Vircinta—Alvin B. Gore 

Wisconsin—Leonard Haas, G. R. Leisti- 
KOW 

Wyomrnc—Rex A. Renkel 


Mary E. 


NEWS FROM THE STATES 


New Ham pshire Commission 


*® A Commission To Study the State Edu- 
cation System of New Hampshire an- 
nounces that intensive emphasis will be 
sven to two problems: [1] the teaching 
personnel of the public schools and [2] 
Me Hnancing of public education. Alfred 
D. Simpson of Harvard University is the 
“xecutive assistant to the commission. 

In the area of teaching personnel such 
pics as supply and demand, certification, 
and conditions affecting teaching services 
are to be reviewed. In the area of finance 


such subjects as taxation and support, 
hnancial policies, and state aid are under 
10CUS, 


Other matters to be treated pertain to 

the structural organization of public edu- 

“ton in New Hampshire, higher educa- 

oyboes adult education, state department 

ae <n and other conditions, needs, 
Problems of public schools. 
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. NEWS. . . and Notes 


CHARLES H. JUDD, 
distinguished  uni- 
versity professor 
and author, died 
on July 18, at the 
age of 73 years. He 
had served at Wes- 
leyan University, 
New York University, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Yale University, and the University 
of Chicago, where he was head of the De- 
partment of Education, 1909-38. At the 
time of his death he was consultant for the 
public schools of Santa Barbara. For his 
contributions to education and psychology 
he will be long remembered. Among his 
best known books are Psychology of Social 
Institutions, The Unique Character of 
American Secondary Education, and his 
most recent, Teaching the Evolution of 
Civilization. His Journat articles in- 
cluded: “What Is Happening to Our 
Human and Natural Resources?” October 
1940, and “Educational Program of CCC 
Camps,” February 1935. 


SIDNEY B. HALL, 
chairman of the 
NEA Legislative 
Commission, 1933- 
41, and a former 
member of the Edu- 
cational Policies 
Commission, died 
on August 12, 1946. Formerly state super- 
intendent of schools in Virginia, he was 
at the time of his death director of univer- 
sity extension at George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Before becom- 
ing Virginia state superintendent, where 
his curriculum revision attracted wide at- 
tention, Dr. Hall had been Virginia 
teacher, principal, and supervisor, and 
head of the secondary department at Pea- 
body College. 








The findings will be reported by Decem- 


ber 1 for use of the 1947 legislature. 


lowa Supreme Court Ruling 


% Tue Iowa Supreme Court on August 
5, 1946, unanimously upheld constitu- 
tionality of the major part of the state 
school aid appropriations totaling three 
and one-half million dollars annually that 
the 1945 legislature passed. 

The court sustained the two-million- 
dollar-a-year appropriation for transporta- 
tion of public-school pupils living more 
than two miles from the school attended 
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Al Mother” 


Ir was the end of a mellow fall 
day, and my first-grade room was 
strangely silent as if cherishing the 
memory of the 35 lively boys and 
girts who had left in a bustle of 
three oclock excitement just a few 
minutes before. The siletce was 
broken by Mike Harrison’s shrill 
voice: 

“It’s back here in the cloakroom, 
Mrs. Wood.” 

I looked up quickly but saw the 
boy was speaking to his mother, 
who had visited the class that after- 
noon. They had come back for 
Mike’s sweater. Seeing my _ bewil- 
derment Mrs. Harrison smiled.“ He’s 
always calling me Mrs. Wood,” she 
explained. 

“Well after all, Mother, I know 
Mrs. Wood better than I do you,” 
Mike declared honestly. 

Knowing a few mothers who re- 
sent the teachers much admired by 
their children, I looked at the art 
work on my and held my 
breath for a second. 

But Mrs. Harrison replied, “Well, 
son, then I think we’d better go 
home and get acquainted.” To me 
she added, “It’s true, I know. In the 
morning he is hurried off to school 
and when he comes home he is 
promptly off to play again. In the 
evenings he goes to bed soon after 
dinner.” 

After they had gone, the words “I 
know Mrs. Wood better than I do 
you!” rang in my ears. The empty 
seats multiplied the statement by 35 
and put a searching question in my 
mind: How well do you stand the 
test of being known better than a 


desk 


child’s mother?—MARGARET BOCK 
woop, first-grade teacher, Coral 
Gables Elementary School, Dade 


| County, Florida. 


and the one-million-dollar-a-year appropri- 
ation for supplemental aid to public-school 
districts. The suit was brought by a land- 
owner who contended that the appropria- 
tions violated a constitutional provision re- 
quiring distribution of state aid for schools 
in proportion to the number of youths 
between the ages of five and 21 years. 


[Continued on p433] 
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Scene from Coronet film, ‘‘How Man Made Day”’ 


SOUND FILMS 


bring the whole world to your classroom 


EOGRAPHY, history, social studies, 
& art and a host of other sub- 
jects, on sound film, truly bring the 
world to your classroom. Properly 
presented, these new tools for teach- 
ing help stimulate interest and student 
activity, both in and beyond the 
classroom. 


The new RCA Sound Film Pro- 
jector enables you to get the most 
from these valuable teaching aids. 
The silvered pyrex reflector, large 
condenser lens and //1.6 “coated” 
projector lens provide brilliant illu- 
mination over the entire screen and 
unequaled contrast and clarity. The 


powerful four-stage amplifier and pre- 
cision engineered mechanical filter 
provide sound reproduction with all 
the fidelity of the original. 


Simple to operate, easy to main- 
tain, the new RCA Projector is ideally 
suited for school use—backed by an 
organization responsible for develop- 
ment of the finest in professional re- 
cording and reproduction apparatus. 

e « ¢ 
For detailed information on the 
new RCA 16mm Sound Film Pro- 
jector write Educational Department 
48-J, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


CAMDEN. H.J. 
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*{;] \fANUAL FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 


I General suggestions for ob- 
ervance of the week and also on daily top- 
<s. 24p. 6xg inches. 25¢. 

* * eosTER—For use in schools, stores, 
public buildings, and elsewhere. 4 colors. 


éx21 inches. Sold only in packages of ro. 


| if) 


WEEK 


<of per package. 
+2] srickers—Sheets of 10 perforated 
re stamps. For use on letters, 


posta 


| 
menus. messages to homes and clubs. 2 col- 


x134 inches. Sold only in packages 
25¢ per package. 


ors, 1! 

of 100; 
Leaflets 

*{4] EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE— 

Personal Growth Leaflet 58. Brief state- 

ents on the topics and sponsors. For 

teachers, writers, speakers. 16p. 3x5 inches. 


Sold only in packages of 25; 25¢ per 
ckage. No discounts. 
*{5] an inviTaATION—Leaflet designed 


to be addressed to parents. Space also for 
rsonal message inviting them to visit 

schoo! during AEW. 8p. Illustrated. 3x4% 

nches. Sold only in packages of 30; 25¢ 
r package. Discount on package units. 


* | 


EDUCATION—A MIGHTY FORCE—A 


1 
’ et ry 
OCACL-SI ZC 


duplication of a larger pam- 
hlet. Excellent for distribution to lay lead- 


rc thn = 


} 5 


x8 inches. 10¢. 


* 


ir pays—Leaflet consisting largely 
lustrations interpreting the economic 
education as stated by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce in its report, Edu- 
n—an Investment in People. Excellent 
distribution to laymen. 16p. 3x5 
Sold only in packages of 25; 25¢ 
ckage. No discounts. 


\ 


UNDAY FOLDER, A MESSAGE TO 

IES AND RELIGIOUS LEADERS—Leaflet 
he Sunday topic. Suggestions for Sun 
bservance. 4p. 3%x8'4 inches. Sold 


n packages of 10; 10¢ per package. 
Plays 
CIRCUS OR THE JUNGLE, by Solo- 
onson. Elementary-school play for 
1460. to characters. 25¢. 
EMEARSAL, by Agnes Kain. A play 
nship for upper elementary schools 
tor AEW 1945. 10 characters and 
Op. 15¢. 
(1 | THE SECRET WEAPON, by Mrs. Char- 
Chorpenning. A play for upper 
nentary schools written for AEW 1944. 
haracters. 16p. 15¢. 
_ |12] AND THE STARS HEARD, by Jean M. 
»yers. A play for upper elementary grades 
uses wellknown songs. First pub- 


wes tor AEW 1941. 12 characters. 24p. 


ll iad 


eler 


“a 
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Helps for American Education Week, November 10-16 


[13] TIME FOR ELIZABETH, A PLAY ABOUT 
PEACE, by Jean M. Byers. For elementary 
schools. Published for AEW 1943. 9 char- 
acters. 16p. 10¢. 

[14] LET ME coME Back, by Jean M. 
Byers. A play for highschools written for 
AEW 1943. 9 characters. 16p. 10¢. 

[15] THE LITTLE THAT Is Goop, by Jean 
M. Byers. A play for highschools written 
for AEW 1944. 9 characters. 24p. 15¢. 

[16] AMERICA—UNLIMITED, by Lydia Ick- 
ler. For junior and senior highschools. 
Written for AEW 1946. 13 characters. 25¢. 

[17] WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS, by Jean M. 
Byers. A musical play for highschools. 
Written for AEW 1941. 14 characters. 4op. 
_ Radio Transcriptions 


[18] DEADLINE FOR LIvINc—A_ radio 
transcription dealing with the general 


AEW 


minutes running time. TEN SPOT ANNOUNCE- 


theme on one face of disc. 14 
MENTS on daily AEW topics on other face 
of disc. 1 minute running time for each an 
nouncement. By professionals. 331% rpm. 
On one 16-inch disc. $10 per copy. No 
quantity discount. 

[19] SET OF SIX TRANSCRIPTIONS ON DAILY 
Tropics—Recordings of six 44-minute ra- 
dio scripts on the first six daily topics for 
AEW. Ask local radio stations to play one 
each day. By professionals. 331% rpm. On 
one 16-inch disc. $10. No quantity dis- 


count. 


Radio Scripts 
|20] DEADLINE FOR LIVING—A quarter 
hour radio script dealing with the general 
theme for AEW 1946. By professionals. 
This script is the one recorded as described 


in item 18. 25¢. 
[21] sET OF SEVEN 4'4-MINUTE RADIO 
SCRIPTS ON DAILY Topics—May be used 


as skits over school record-playing sys 
tems and radio. First six same as recordings 
described in item 19. Safety script in manu 
script form only. 3 or 4 characters. $1 per 
set of seven. 

22] BROTHERHOOD Is NOT JUST A WORD. 


15¢. 
23] WORLD SECURITY. I5¢. 
[24] NEW WORLD—NEW TASKS. I5¢. 
25] COMMUNITY. I5¢. 
26] SCHOOL IN THE BACKYARD. I5¢. 


[27] DOLLARS AND SENSE. 15¢ 

28] sarety—La Zelda Speaks! A For- 
tune Teller Gives Some Tips on Safety, 
by Elizabeth W. Robinson of the National 
Commission on Safety Education. 15¢. 





Movie Trailer 


[29] MOVIE TRAILER—A 2-minute 35mm. 
sound movie trailer stressing education in 


the atomic age and inviting the public to 
visit the schools. For showing in commer- 
cial theaters. $7.50 per print. No discount. 


Mimeograph Stencil 


30] MIMEOGRAPH sTENCIL — A stencil 
drawing prepared for use of local schools 
where mimeographed publications are is- 
sued. Actual drawing on stencil is 67% 
inches wide, placed at top of legal size 
stencil. Room at bottom for name of local 
school and a brief 


message on 8x11 


inch sheet. so¢. No discount. 


Mats 


[31] mats of 


AEW topics. 35¢ per single mat. Mats of 


drawings illustrating 


display newspaper advertisements ready 


for signature by business house sponsor 
also available. Write for copy of sheet 


which reproduces these ads in full size. 
Miscellaneous 


[32] PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH— 
An illustrated pamphlet based upon Edu 
cation for All American Youth. 64p. 25¢. 
Discounts for quantity orders. 

[33 


youtH—Suitable for exhibitions, lectures, 


SET OF TEN POSTERS FOR AMERICAN 


and general display. 17x22 inches. $1.50 


per set. 
*|34| ARE THE SCHOOLS DOING THEIR 
part?—A folder dealing with the problems 


of traffic safety education as brought out at 
the President’s Highway Safety Confer 
ence in Washington, May 8-10. Prepared 
jointly by the National Commission on 
Safety Education and the National Con 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Free. 


*/ 35] HEALTH 


AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
by Jesse F. Williams 
Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation. r1o¢. 


IN THE ATOMIC AGE, 


for the American Association of 


Packet 


[36] AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK PACKET 


—Each packet contains a copy of the 
4-color poster; 30 copies of the leaflet, An 
Invitation; 40 copies of the 2-color sticker; 
the 24-page manual; the Sunday folder for 
churches; the Education—A 
Mighty Force; the leaflet, Jt Pays; folder 


showing in full size a series of advertise 


pamphlet, 


ments from which mats for display news 
paper advertising may be obtained; the 
16-page leaflet, Education for the Atomic 
34'] and 
[35]; and order sheet. 50¢. No discounts. 
from National Education 


16th St., N.W., Wash 





Age; health and safety folders, 


Order direct 
Association, 1201 


ington 6, D. C. 
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z. ‘the iron ore, coal and limestone 
from which steel is made were loaded 
in hopper cars and carried by rail to a 
steel mill. Then, after the steel had been 
fabricated — 


—_ 


fy 


P re 
f 
4 
/ 


5. “*“_ some of it was shipped to factories mak- 
ing automobile parts — such as frames, engines, 
wheels and bodies. When the completed parts 
were ready — 


/ TRANSPORTATION —A POLICY 
ner' FOR THE FUTURE—Write for your 


copy of this informative booklet, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
937 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Name-_ 
Address_ 
City. 


ZONE NO. 





State 
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000 FARTS— 
eAlLROADS BROUGHT THEM TOGETHER. 


f. “Glass, steel, textiles, rubber, leather, nickel—just a few 
of the materials necessary to make the 15,000 parts of an 
automobile. And before the first 1946 car rolled from the 
assembly line, railroads were bringing those materials to- 
gether — from every part of the country! Take steel, for 













4. “—they traveled in freight trains to an automobile 
assembly plant. And after many other necessary materi- 


als had also been delivered by rail, and the cars were 
completely built — 


$. “this one was 
sent by rail to our 
home town — ready 
for service. So you 
see, the railroads per- 
formed an essential 
service in making 
15,000 parts into one 
new automobile—an- 
other example of the 
fact that — 





“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


NEA 
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HAROLD LOPER, 
who succeeds Oren 
E. Long as Super- 
intendent of Public 
Instruction in the 
Territory of Ha- 
wau. Dr. Loper, 
who has been co- 
chairman of the war labor board for the 
territory, was before the war supervising 
principal of the Honolulu schools. Mr. 
Long |whose photo appears on page 4o1| 

s been Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the past 12 years, and deputy 
superintendent for the nine years preced- 
ing. He leaves to become Director of the 
Territorial Department of Public Welfare. 

|For information about the outstanding 















G. W. HANNA, 
who had served as 
superintendent of 
schools in Valley 
City, North Dakota 
for 47 years, retired 
July 1. Among Mr. 
Hanna’s pioneering 
projects are the introduction of shop, com- 
merce, home economics, and kindergarten 
in North Dakota. A leader in state PTA, 
Boy and Girl Scouting, and legislation, 
Mr. Hanna was also NEA director for 
North Dakota for three years and served 
on NEA committees. 





HOWARD R. JONES, 
former superinten- 
dent of schools, 
New Canaan, Con- 
necticut 1s the new 
president of Ply- 
mouth Teachers 
College, Plymouth, 
New Hampshire. 








West Virginia Adopts the Unified 
Dues Plan 


%& Ix 1944 the Delegate Assembly of the 
West Virginia State Education Association 
adopted the unified dues plan. Last year 
three counties in the state put it into effect 
and enrolled 100 percent of their members 
in their local, state, and national profes- 
sional organizations. 

The leaders in the state association have 
worked out a splendid program for extend- 
ing the unified dues plan during 1946-47, 
and have set as their goal the achievement 
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of the Victory Action Program by 1949. 

They are encouraging their county asso- 
ciations to adopt the following motion: 

“T move that the County Education 
Association adopt the unified dues plan 
as approved by the Delegate Assembly of 
the State Education Association in 1944 
and that hereafter this county use the uni- 
fied dues membership blank for enrolling 
in professional associations.” 

It is suggested that the 100°/ enrollment 
goal will probably be easily achieved if, 
when the motion is submitted, those voting 
in the affirmative will, by their vote, indi- 
cate personal willingness to join the united 
education association under the unified 
dues plan. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


University of Illinois 


¥% THe University oF Ittrnors has 
adopted a four-point program, which 
Coleman R. Griffith, provost and chief 
educational officer, considers “equivalent 
in state importance to the original Federal 
Land Grant Act which provided for the 
establishment of the university and other 
land-grant colleges in the nation.” 

The program would provide [1] train- 
ing for 15,000 students on the Urbana 
campus, beginning in September 1946; [2] 
legislation for an expanded system of 
junior colleges; [3] major expansion of 
postgraduate work in the highschools of 
the state “where first-year credits, accepta- 
ble at the university and other colleges, 
may be earned”; and [4] a branch of the 
university at Chicago to provide the first 
two years of university work. 


Campus Off the Campus 


% THe undergraduate center, opened by 
Temple University in the Olney High- 
school building in Philadelphia last April, 
has been a successful experiment. The 
first semester at the off-campus unit, initi- 
ated in order to provide educational facili- 
ties for men and women who had been 
unable to gain admittance into colleges 
and universities, attracted more than 400 
students. A similar center has been opened 
at Havertown, Pennsylvania, this fall. 
Temple’s plan of undergraduate centers 
is the pattern on which Pennsylvania is 
setting up similar centers thruout the state 
with the cooperation of other colleges. 


Committee on Educational Aid 


3% Presipent Frank P. Granam of the 
University of North Carolina announces 
establishment of a committee of educators 
and religious leaders to give financial and 
advisory assistance to conscientious objec- 
tors now being released from civilian pub- 
lic service and prison, who want to con- 
tinue their college or postgraduate educa- 
tion. The offices of the Committee on 
Educational Aid are located at 252 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. 
[Continued on p435] 


Speal Up / 


As we drove up to New England to 
spend a week end with the Barkleys 
—he taught Latin at a small college 
there—we ran into a snowstorm. 
The windshield wipers and defrost- 
ers kept the front view pretty clear, 
but the back window was covered 
with snow. I never knew if another 
car was behind me. Every time I 
had to slow down, it was with the 
fear that one might crash into us. 

Over dinner we discussed this with 
the Barkleys. “Automobile manu- 
facturers ought to put defrosters on 
back windows, too,” my wife said. 
“All it amounts to is a hot-air outlet.” 

“Good idea,” Dr. Barkley agreed. 
“Why don’t you say it where it will 
count? Why not write to the auto- 
mobile manufacturers?” 

My wife did and got cordial ac- 
knowledgments. How influential her 
suggestions may have been, I don’t 
know—but several cars have rear- 
window defrosters in their new 
models! And that has made me 
think again of Dr. Barkley’s passion 
for “saying it where it counts.” 

He was an inveterate letter-writer. 
Hardly an issue could arise in Con- 
gress, in the state legislature, or in 
local politics on which he didn’t 
have an opinion. As soon as he had 
formulated that opinion clearly, 
backing it with reasons, he wrote 
about it to his representatives. 

He persuaded his students to write 
them too, and his colleagues. They 
weren’t always political letters. If he 
read a book he particularly enjoyed, 
he wrote to author and publisher. 

At a recent luncheon I found my- 
self seated beside the Congressman 
from Dr. Barkley’s district. We fell 
to talking about Dr. Barkley, who 
had died during the final year of the 
war. “I had a great admiration for 
the man,” the Congressman said. 
“He was a clear thinker and he sent 
along some mighty sound ideas. I 
can’t recall anyone who was more 
helpful in letting me know how the 
folks at home felt about things. It 
more people would speak out that 
way, they’d get truer representation.” 

All this I reported to Mrs. Bark- 
ley. “It would be a healthy thing 
for the country,” I added, “if more 
people would speak up the way your 
husband did.” She nodded. Then 
she said, “Why don’t you say that 
where it will count?” So I am.— 
OSCAR SCHISGALL. Abridged from 
This Week Magazine. Copyright 

1946 by the United Newspapers 
Magazine Corporation. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA | 








l 
| 
Educational Dept. 102-K | 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
| Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about Britannica Junior, and a copy | 
| of ‘‘How to Use Reference Books.” | 
2 | 
4 | Name SS 
School_ —_—— we Eee . | 

4 
' | City Zone State 
3 | School Use? ____ ______Personal Use? dete | 
wf a 


He needs a desk that fits him—one hic 
own size—designed for the physical r | 
quirements of a small boy. 


He needs reference works that {; | 
him, too. His educational needs are . 
panding, taking on new depth—he is « 
quiring the “look it up” habit—and | 

needs a reference work designed ex 

sively for his young, inquiring mind. 


Britannica Junior is the onl) 
clopaedia created specifically for chil 
dren in elementary school—childr: 
the age group 8 to 13. A checked 
vocabulary (like that of a textbook 
graded to elementary level. Sente: 
length and structure, subject matt 
scope of information are all scaled 
the elementary pupil’s desires and nee 
Colorful action and how-to-do-it ty; 
of illustration make learning a rich 
perience. A Ready-Reference volum 
develops the index habit, makes int 
mation easier to find in less time. 


3ritannica Junior embodies the < 
superior standards of text and format 
the same authenticity — which chai 
acterize Encyclopaedia Britannica, tl 
world’s best known reference librar 


For further information about Bri 
tannica Junior, and for a free copy 
a useful booklet, “How to Use Ret: 
ence Books,” fill in coupon below an 
mail today. 
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s reparation 


this would be the answer. 


You either had done enough or you 
int. And the next 15 munutes 
would tell. 
Miss Grayson studied the two 


rows of children seated in front of 
her. The beginning looked good 
nyway. This first row of children 
had their hands in their laps and 
their eyes straight ahead. But this 
was only the opening of the film. 
Kindergartners were always atten- 
tive at the beginning, but soon lost 
terest and began to talk. 

! Seating them accordingly to 
“does and doesn’t” might help every- 
one except Billy. He’d talk regard- 
| What's he so excited about? 
He was told the movie was going’ 
to be about fire prevention. A pic- 
of a burning match shouldn’t 

ate him that much. 

It was clever to have the picture 
open with a single match burning 
ind then move up for a close-up. 
That ought to catch the children’s 

tention. As Mr. Bullock, the prin- 
pal, had said at teachers meeting, 
“It the subjectmatter is proper and 
there has been adequate preparation, 
the children will concentrate.” 

M leaned forward, 

otioning Billy to look at the screen. 
You'd think he’d want to watch the 

n and the trucks race to put 
out a fire. Everyone else in the audi- 
torum was almost holding _ his 
breath in anticipation. Even Mr. 
Bullock was watching the screen 
intently. 

When the lights went on Miss 
Grayson smiled approval at the chil- 
dren. 

boys and girls,” Mr. -Bullock 
said as he walked to the front of the 
auditorium, “We certainly want to 
thank Mr. Riley of our fire depart- 


1 


ment tor this splendid film. And I 
want to thank you for your fine 
cooperation. Even our tiny kinder- 
gartners listened very well.” 

Walking back to the kinder- 
garten Miss Grayson felt happy and 
slightly successful. Yes, it did take 
time and patience to prepare chil- 
dren but the results over-balanced 
everything else. Just listen to how 
enthusiastic the children were. 

“Hey, did ya see all those firemen 
hghting that fire?” 

“Ya, they sure have to work hard.” 
And then from Billy: “Hey, Miss 
Grayson, when’s Mr. Bullock going 
to show us another movie on how to 
light matches?” 


—IRENE E. WALKER, Los Angeles. 


liss Grayson 








AN IDEA FOR OCTOBER 31 





% Last year the boys and girls of Toms 
River, New Jersey, did not celebrate 
Hallowe’en by smearing shop windows 
with soap and littering the streets with 
debris. Their energies were used to more 
constructive purpose. On the suggestion 
of the Reverend William H. Matthews, 
Jr., merchants and school authorities had 
cooperated in a project which was en- 
thusiastically received by the students. 

The young people in grades six thru 
twelve were invited to decorate shop 
windows with appropriate paintings. 
Most of the students worked in groups. 
Each team went downtown, measured 
the window to which it had been as- 
signed, and prepared a small-scale lay- 
out in color. These were then submitted 
to the art teachers for approval. 


Just before Hallowe’en pupils engaged 
in the project were dismissed from 
classes and spent a whole day at work 
on the shop windows. All work was 
done in tempera paint, which offers 
bright colors and is easily removed with 
water. 

Reports Supervising Principal Edgar 
M. Finck: “The complete absence of 
horseplay impressed the hundreds of 
citizens who stopped to watch the pic- 
tures grow. The finished windows sur- 
prised us. We were accustomed to ex- 
cellent art work from our pupils, but 
these creations exceeded our expecta- 
tions. There were laudatory comments 
from many citizens who never step in- 
side the school and who were amazed 
that pupils could accomplish so much.” 





[ Continued from p433) 


Tidal Wave of Freshmen 
Engulfs Dutch Universities 


% Now that liberty has returned, Dutch 
youth are attending universities in greater 
numbers than ever before. The total num- 
ber of freshmen has risen from 2644 in 
1938-39 to 12,315 in 1945-46. 

The wounds which five years of Ger- 
man oppression inflicted on Holland’s aca- 
demic life left scars which it will take 
many years to heal. Few were the efforts 
the German authorities left untried to in- 
stil a Teutonic viewpoint in university and 
college students. Forced labor service, 
mobilization, the extermination of Jewish 
students, dismissal of many professors, the 
closing of universities, and the demand 
that students sign a “declaration of loyalty” 
before being allowed to attend—all these 
stagnated university education, with most 
of the institutions attended by only a hand- 
ful of students while the great majority 
preferred going into hiding. 

Tho not attending university courses, 
many non-registered students living under 
false names or with faked exemptions 


from forced labor, continued to study with 
the assistance of coaches, while university 
professors, still in regular function or 
themselves dismissed, conducted exami- 
nations and duly registered these for 
future validation. 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 


(MESSER SSESSSSHSSSSSSESERESSESRESRSSESREER REESE See 


As in America 


% In Her article “Tokyo Diary” in the 
August 1946 Ladies Home Journal Laura 
Lou Brookman tells of her recent five 
weeks in Japan. Among her comments 1s 
the following: “Eight Japanese housewives 
told me their problems this morning. 

One is a factory owner’s wife, the others 
are wives of schoolteachers. As in Amer- 
ica, teachers get the lowest salaries, around 
300 yen [$20] a month.” 


Decatur Pay Raise 


% As a result of the five-to-one vote to in- 

crease school taxes in the district, Decatur, 

Illinois, teachers will receive pay raises 

ranging from $500 to $800 annually. A 
| Continued on p436| 
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| Continued from p435] 


teacher’s salary increase will depend on 
the length of service and training. Salaries 
of principals, supervisors, the superintend- 
ent, janitors, maintenance men, and sec- 
retarial workers will also be raised. 


FEDERAL AID 


Recording on Federal Aid Available 


% Tue recording of the discussion be- 
tween Senator Harley M. Kilgore of West 
Virginia and Dean James Harold Fox of 
George Washington University on $181— 
federal-aid-to-education measure—is now 
available for playing on radio stations [ 16- 
inch aluminum disc] and for phonographs 
and public address systems. $10 plus carry- 
ing charges. Write or wire Ed Hart, % 
the U. S. Recording Co., 1121 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Indicate 
type of recording you desire—radio or 
phonograph. The Association which buys 
the record can rent it to neighboring 
groups, making the price negligible for all. 

The record of the broadcast is particu- 
larly appropriate for re-broadcasting over 
local radio stations and for small gather- 
ings such as parent-teacher groups, local 
education associations, civic luncheon club 
gatherings, and the like. It is worthy of a 
place in the adult education-public rela- 
tions program of local and state education 
associations. 


UNITED NATIONS 


SERSERSSSSSS STEERS REESE ERE EESESSSESEEESEE REESE RES EED 


For Information 


% IN view of the tremendous interest 
manifested by American youth in every 
aspect of the United Nations, its activities 
and problems, the UN Department of 
Public Information has set up an Educa- 
tional Section to maintain and further en- 
courage this interest. From this new Sec- 
tion colleges, public schools, teachers, stu- 
dent groups, and schoolboards may secure 
information about the UN. 

The Educational Section will advise on 
possibilities for integrating United Nations 
news into the regular curriculum and will 
answer specific questions about the UN. 
Address all correspondence to Chief, Edu- 
cational Services Section, United Nations, 
Box 1000, New York 1, N. Y. 


President Truman on UNESCO 


% I am gratified that congress has passed 
the joint resolution authorizing me to ac- 
cept membership for the United States in 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. I attach 
the greatest importance to this agency. 
UNESCO will summon to service in 
the cause of peace the forces of education, 
science, learning, and the creative arts, 
and the agencies of the film, the radio, 
and the printed word thru which knowl- 





edge and ideas are diffused among man. 
kind. 

The government of the United Spates 
will work with and thru UNESCO to ¢h 
end that the minds of all people may be 
freed from ignorance, prejudice, suspicioy 
and fear, and that men may be educated 
for justice, liberty, and peace. [| 
to endure, education must establis! the 
moral unity of mankind. | For information 
on UNESCO, see page 417.] 


UN Preamble Posters 


% Porntine out the significance of the 
Preamble to the United Nations Charter 
which was recited by Ruth Bryan Rohde 
at the Buffalo meeting, Herrald M. Doxsee 
of Mississippi made the following motion: 

“I move that this body request that the 
National Education Association, thru. re- 
publication in THE Journat or otherwise, 
provide its members with copies of the 
preamble to the United Nations Charter 
suitable for framing, and that this bod) 
recommend that these copies be posted 
in classrooms thruout the land, as a means 
of fostering the spirit of international co- 
operation.” 

The Preamble, which appeared 
cover on THE JourNAL for October 1945 | 
available as a poster. It will be furnished 
free on request while the supply 
Write to Section 1, NEA Journat, 12 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washingt: 
D.C. 

| Continued on p438| 





FOR MEANINGFUL TEACHING 


Tommy and His Textbook 


Think of Tommy as an average pupil—who doesn’t find 
the road to arithmetic competence an easy one. . . . How 


can he be helped? The authors of 


ARITHMETIC for YOUNG AMERICA 
by John R. Clark and others 


believe that the systematic study of number through visual 
aids and comparisons, through continuous attention to 
relationships, will give Tommy the help he needs. Well 
developed sequences in presenting operations, skills, and 
concepts contribute to the teachability of this series. When 
Tommy uses these books he will find the road to arithmetic 


competence is meaningful, logical, and challenging. 


MATHEMATICS 
IN LIFE 


BASIC COURSE 
by Schorling and Clark 


gives an enlarged and meaningful ex- 
perience with the basic mathematical 
concepts for the general student. 


Developments are concrete, amplified. 


Explanations are simple, easily under- 
stood. 


In conformity with the check list of essen- 
tials as recently stated by the Commis- 
sion on Post-War Plans of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


yg WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 





2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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a series of $13 

in the Primary 

ing of scientifi 
Here is science tha 


READY TO GO TO YOUR SCHOOL! 


Hll Aboard - 


THE PUNCTUATION EXPRESS! 


This series of six TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS represents an in- 
formal treatment by means of a cartoon development, with 
appealing characters for each of the basic punctuation 
marks, and develops an understanding of their functional 
use. The units of the series are entitled: The Comma—Part |; 
The Comma—Part Il; The Comma—Part IIl; Colon, Semi- 
colon and Dash; Apostrophe; and Quotation Marks. 

This series contains a large number of problems and 
review activities, thereby providing for extensive pupil par- 
ticipation in the lesson. The series is designed for use in 
Language Arts, and will make the mastery of the mechanics 
of punctuation by your pupils much easier. Each of these 
35mm. TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS is approximately 40 frames 
in length. All are in vivid colors. For grades 7-8-9. Includ- 
ing the FREE Teaching Guide, price of series is $30—each 
FILMSTRIP $5; 
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A Revolution in Filmstrip-Making! 


A revelation in better visual instruction! This is 
the way teachers are describing the amazing, 
new PSP TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS. These Film 
strips are particularly valuable for classroom 
use because they ae @ learning and teaching 
easier. Each filmstrip was conceived, planned 
and written by experienced teachers. Each is a 
self-contained. teaching unit with motivation, 
concept teaching, problems and questions for 
discussion, review and suggested follow-up activi- 
ties. Each has a high percentage of original 
illustration, which, when combined with words, 
ep direct word-picture association. Each 
as a functional Teaching Guide. 


| AUDIO VISUAL DIVISION = — 


POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISHING CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. NEAJ-10 


1 WISH TO ORDER THE TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 
CHECKED BELOW. | will receive a FREE Teaching 
Guide with each TEACH-O-FILMSTRIP ordered. 
oO a the Farm (—0 The Comma—Part | 
C) How Plants Live and Grow (] The Comma—Part I! 
CJ Anima! Homes (J The Comma—Part Ili 
(] Animals and Their Young LJ Colon, Semicolon and Dash 
(I Tools and Simple Machines () Apostrophe 
() Science Review CJ Quotation Marks 

(J PAYMENT ENCLOSED 0 C.O.D. 0 BILL 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ABOUT: 
TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS checked below: 
(CO Primary Grades Health Series (black-and-white) 
CL Primary Grades —4 TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS for Social 
pet Nature Study, Reading and Story-telling classes 
color 
(0 Middle Grades Social Studies Series (black-and-white) 
( TEACH-O-DISC Classroom Recordings 
() Tri-Purpose Projector 
L) Portable Electric Phonograph and Dval-speed. machines 
(33-1/3 and 78 r.p.m.) 


NAME OF SCHOOL.. 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 


eT 
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Celluloid Magazine Protectors ! 









No. 219 
104%” x 13%” size, as illustrated 
$1.26 each 


[Continued from p436] 
The Global Alphabet 


¥%& “To ENABLE people to understand each 
other is the most important factor in put- 
ting the United Nations upon a firm foun- 
dation of mutual understanding,” says the 
Honorable Robert L. Owen, president of 
the World Language Foundation and 
former United States Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

In order to help bring this about, Sen- 
ator Owen, a distinguished linguist, has 
developed a global phonetic alphabet, de- 
signed to teach illiterates all over the world 
to read and write their own language and 
to denote the pronunciation of words, not 
only in the English language, but of every 
language in the world. 

By means of this universal alphabet, 
then, people everywhere in the world can 
be enabled to read, print, and speak for- 
eign languages so that mutual understand- 
ing, goodwill, and international coopera- 
tion can be achieved. 

The World Language Foundation has 
prepared phrase books and glossaries in six 
languages. By the plan submitted, the 
people of any language or dialect in the 
world can, with the global alphabet, learn 
to write, read, and print their own ver- 
nacular within a few days. 

Senator Owen has presented his plan for 
the eradication of world illiteracy before 
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Sturdy, long-wearing Celluloid Magazine 
Protectors are back in stock at Gaylords, with 
all these features: 


@ Edges and Back of Keratol 
Reinforced Metal Corners 


Transparent, Flexible Covers 


* 
e 
@ Average weight only 3 or 4 ounces 
@ Straps to hold covers in place 

s 


17 Sizes — Complete Assortment 


Metal Rod To Hold The Magazine Firmly In Place 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


INC. 


Makers of 


the Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States Senate, and the members of 
the House of Representatives. It has re- 
ceived the commendation of national and 
international authorities on languages, 
among them being Mario A. Pei, of 
Columbia University, and Frank Lau- 
bauch. Concerning Senator Owen’s work, 
the latter says: “I have repeated many 
times my judgment that the global alpha- 
bet is the best yet devised.” 

Persons who may be interested in the 
global alphabet may secure further infor- 
mation by addressing Robert L. Owen, 
president, World Language Foundation, 
2400 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 


A Unit on the United Nations 


%& Tus unit, which will be helpful to 
teachers in the upper grades, will be found 
in Junior Arts and Activities for Septem- 
ber 1946, pages 7-12. 


CHANGE OF POSITION 


NEA Director for South Carolina 


¥% S. Davin Stoney, state NEA director for 
South Carolina, who has been principal 
of the Bennett School in Charleston, has 
recently been named principal of the Rivers 


Junior Highschool, Charleston 26, South 
Carolina. 


Better Library 


-yhole Gre), me Vals 


Supplies 


ABOUT TEACHING 


Eleven Commandments for Teachers 
% [1] Tuov shalt have other interests 
besides thy schoolroom. 

[2] Thou shalt not try to make of thy 
children little images, for they are a live 
bunch, visiting the wriggling of their cap- 
tivity upon you, their teacher, unto the 
last weary moment of the day; and show- 
ing interest and cooperation unto those 
who can give them reasonable freedom in 
working. 

[3] Thou shalt not scream the names 
of thy children in irritation for they will 
not hold thee in respect if thou screamest 
their names in vain. 

[4] Remember the last day of the week, 
to keep it happy. 

[5] Humor the feelings of thy children 
that their goodwill may speak well tor 
thee in thy little domain. 

[6] Thou shalt not kill one breath o! 
stirring endeavor in the heart of a little 
child. 

[7] Thou shalt not suffer any unkind- 
ness of speech or action to enter the door 
of thy room. 

[8] Thou shalt not bear witness to too 
many “schemes of work,” for much scat- 
tered effort is a weariness to the soul and 
a stumbling block to weary fingers. 

[Continued on p440| 
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Special Introductory Offer TO HELP YOU START YOUR OWN Soar 


Which of these 


outstanding new 
peer NE 
may we send you race A 


& ! 
UNITED, HATIONS CHARTER’ 
TRANSPORTATION 


The story of aircraft 
—from lighter-than-air 
ships through the 
Wright Brothers’ work 
to modern aviation. 


$2.50 


SAFETY ON 
THE STREETS 


Illustrates principal 
causes of traffic acci- 
dents, including acci- 
dents to bicycles. $2.50 


SAFETY 


“onthe 


THE CHARTER’S 
ORGANIZATION 


Depicts the organiza- 


OUR FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Shows the relation- 
ship of the three main 
branches of our Gov- 


ernment to each other. 


$2.80 


FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


with your purchase of any one of the titles listed below? MAGNETS 

Gives the essential 
facts about the nature 
of magnets and their 
behavior — limited to 
simple magnets and 
does not include elec- 
tromagnets. $3.00 


Take advantage of this unique opportunity now! Let us 
send you one of these outstanding new slidefilms as a 
gift to help you get started in building a modern Young 
America Slidefilm Library for your class. This money- 
saving “two-for-one” introductory offer is good for a 
limited period of time only . . . so mail coupon today! 


MAGNETS 


chers 
* « . 
ere slidefilms as they are released—and at big savings! 
of thy 
» ine Today practically every teacher has access become a participant in the Young Amer- TYPICAL SLIDEFILMS NOW AVAILABLE:— 
| a to a slidefilm projector. The use of this ica Slidefilm Library and receive advance For High Schools: 
. a unique teaching tool is already well estab- notices of new Young America Slidefilm as —— and Purposes of the United Nations 
o the lished vas its value recognized throughout soon as they are released. Your only obliga- Onganiaetion ahaha Wialens skeen anessss** 
show- America’s school system. Good slidefilms tion is to order any one slidefilm from the Our Federal Government 
those not only help your students learn individual list given at right. Our Congress 
. subjects faster and easier but also stimu- _ ° For Elementary Schools: 
om im late their interest and participation in all Get Additional Slidefilms Free! Living in a Machine Age 
classroom activities. Surveys in the school field indicate that — on the Streets.. .....eseeees eoees 
ss : afety in the PIOME. 2.2... eccccoces Cececcecce 
names The slidefilms offered you through the ew epee eo to — — > fifty Safety at School and at Play 
> will Y : : : slidefilms each year. For each five different History of Land Transportation 
y will Young America Library are of highest qual- Rages : story of Water T 
enaeet ity editorially and technically—planned and black and white slidefilm titles ordered by pel - pti Rin me sa 
y por 
supervised by leading authorities. They are YOU-~Or ordered by your school (after the History of Communication ‘ 
accompanied by carefully organized teach- itroductory offer which establishes you as Magnets ‘ 
week, ers’ guides and discussion outlines. hag a 
° oung merica 1de- _ ° i ; * -_ 
ildren When you mail the c bel ill ced your heal Be 
nf e coupon below you will y io 
‘ll tor be sent at once free the slidefilm of your bonus of any black and Young “— cag ge Doig yi ree ag _ 
choice (above), At the same time you will white slidefilm onits list. ja, Guaeiban with slidefilm I wish to purchase. 
—ath ol 
. little 7 i 
Also FREE if you act prompily! 
akind- 1 wish to purchase 


: door 


to too 


1 scat 


i] and 


If you send the coupon right away and enclose payment for 
the slidefilm you wish to purchase, we will also send you free 
a brand new slidefilm entitled ‘‘How to Use a Slidefilm’’— 
showing the techniques of how to get better pictures on the 
screen, how to stimulate better student participation, and 
how to care for your film. So don’t delay, act promptly and 


How To Use 
A Slidetilm 


get this extra FREE film! 


Young America Slidefilm Library 


18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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t Send me FREE. 
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My payment is enclosed, so send me 
pay How To Use A Slidefilm.’’ bill 


Otherwise please 


*Offer expires Nov. 15, 1946 NEA-10 
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Fascinatu 1g— 
Authoritative 


OUR 
WORLD OF 


SCIENCE 
Craig and Others 









NEVER before has science been pre- 
sented to children in Grades 1-8 in such 
a delightful way! In these charmingly 
written, books 
your pupils learn how scientific prin- 
ciples govern things in their daily lives. 


The magic of science unfolds before 


colorfully illustrated 










them with the allure of an entrancing 
story. 

SIMPLE in style, with difficult words 
clearly explained, the books are remark- 
ably easy to read. 

AUTHORITATIVE in every detail, 
the series gives a wealth of information 


that prepares children for intelligent 







living in today’s scientific world. 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE! Includes the 

latest scientific discoveries that affect 

everyday 


living. Special emphasis on 











such subjects as aviation, television, 


plastics, disease control, the electron 





microscope, etc. 


Ask for Circular 616 


TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 





Boston 17 New York 11 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 


San Francisco § 





Toronto 5 
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[9] Thou shalt not steal for the drudg- 
ery of many “papers” the precious hours 
that should be given to recreation, that 
thy strength and happiness may appear 
unto all that come within thy presence. 

[ro] Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s room, nor her children, nor her 
manner, nor her system, nor anything 
that is thy neighbor’s, but work out thine 
own salvation with fear and trembling— 
only don’t let anyone know about the fear 
and trembling. 

[11] Thou shalt laugh—when it rains, 
and wee, woolly ones muddy the floor, 
when it blows and doors bang, when little 
angels conceal their wings and wriggle, 
when Tommy spills ink and Mark flops 
a tray of trailing letters; when visitors ap- 
pear at the precise moment when all small 
heads have forgotten everything you 
thought they knew. 

—Burkank City Teachers Association 
[California] Handbook for 1944-45. 


Education 


Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 

Mark Hopkins came as a pedagog 

And taught as an elder brother. 

I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught, 
If his Latin was small and his Greek was 

naught, 

For the farmer boy he thought, thought he, 
All thru lecture time and quiz, 


“The kind of a man I want to be 


Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is!’ 

Theology, languages, medicine, law, 

Are peacock feathers to deck a daw, 

If the boys who come from your splendid 
schools 

Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools. 

You may boast of your age and your ivied 
walls, 

Your great endowments, your marble halls, 
And all your modern features— 

Your vast curriculum’s scope and reach, 

The multifarious things you teach— 
But what about your teachers? 

Are they men who can stand in a father’s 
place, 

Who are paid, best paid, by the ardent face 

When boyhood gives, as boyhood can, 

Its love and faith to w fine true man? 

No printed word nor spoken plea 

Can teach young hearts what men should 
be, 

Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are themselves. 

For Education is making men! 

So is it now, so was it when 

Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log, 

And James Garfield sat on the other. 

—ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
—From The Light Guitar copyright, 1923 by 


Harper & Bros. By permission of the author 
and publisher. 


This is one of the selections from the 
mew Personal Growth Leaflet [No. 161], 


Copies are 1¢ 


“Our Profession Glorious.” 








each; no orders for less than 25. Cash 


nust 
accompany orders for $1 or less. 


THE JOURNAL 


An Invitation to You 


%& IF you have opinions on gradi 
texts [as explained in some deta 
page 366 of this issue and pag: 
the September number], which y. 
to have considered in the pro-a: 
symposium planned for future 
THE JourNAL, send them to the Fadi: 
THE JouRNAL, 1201 Sixteenth Street * 
west, Washington 6, D. C. 

These pro-and-con pages will 
sible only if many teachers and ; 
trators send us their views. 





Short-Shorts Wanted! 
% WE ane still wanting for Tue J. 


human interest anecdotes from your | 
room or fictionalized school stories. T} 
should be one Journat column in | 
Send to the editor of Tue Journa, 1: 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washing 
6, D. C 


Horace Mann Sesquicentennial 


¥% Tue sesquicentennial of Horace Mann's 
birth is being celebrated this school year. 
Tue Journac staff is interested in know 
ing how your class or your school is ob- 
serving this event. 


We Solicit Your Opinion 


tHe Wuart article in this Journat do you 
find most helpful? Most interesting? Least 
helpful? Least interesting? The members 
of the JourNnav staff are hoping to hear 
from you. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted: A Reader on the Orient 


% SUPERINTENDENT Harold B. Clifford ©! 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, writes to 
gest that he would like to see a 1 

at the sixth-grade level with a content 
stories and poems and recreational and 19 
formational selections dealing wich 
Eastern Hemisphere to correlate 
social studies work. Here’s a suggestion 
for some writer and publisher. 


Help Salvage Fat 


% Accorpinc to the Department of Az: 
culture, one of the most acute shortages 
the world is in fats and oils. When | 
housewife turns her kitchen fats over | 
the meat dealer for use in industry. 
means that pressure on edible fats | 
lieved. Half the potential fat salv: age 
American kitchens is untapped. 11! 
school children, this message can b« 
ried into the home from the school. 
[Continued on p442] 
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CURRICULUM 


Teachers have prepared, supervised and tested this com- 
pletely integrated series of Curriculum full-color film-strips; 
leaders in the field of visual education have produced them.’ 


To the teacher in the classroom, they offer a desirable 
and effective method of supplementing and enriching the 
curriculum. The most important subject matter has been 
aay visualized in terms of actual classroom needs. By relating 
facts to the pupil's own experience, the film strips motivate 
learning and increase retention. 



















a 


The full brilliance of the original art is faithfully repro- 
duced in Americolor—the natural, full-color film process 
For use in any 35mm film-strip projector. 


FILM STRIPS NOW AVAILABLE 


ENGLISH —A series of ten film-strips, more than 500 
frames. Four film-strips on spelling, three grammar, 
three vocabulary. The most visual and essential points 
selected to teach the use of language effectively. Series 
of 10 film-strips in full, natural Americolor. ...$50.00 


te eR ee ee ee ee oe 


PLANE GEOMETRY —A series of sixteen film-strips 
presenting lucid visualizations of the most difficul? ‘ 
phases. The subjects selected on the basis of a survey 
of geometry teachers throughout the country. Series of 
16 film-strips in full, natural Americolor. ...$50.00 


PRIMARY READING —A series of fifteen film-strips for 
primary grades. Fifteen favorite children’s stories — 
360 pictures — in full, natural Americolor. Series of 


NG ss 15 film-strips at the remarkable price of... .$22.50 


SPORTS, FOOTBALL — Graphic analysis of 14 basic 
plays of the T-formation, prepared under supervision 
of Howie Odell, famous authority and Yale coach. 
Clever use of color enables each player to follow his 
position. Series of 14 film-strips....$50.00 . . . With 
motion picture showing timing and rhythm..... $70.00 





SPORTS, BASEBALL — Major league players in action 
in their own positions, including Bob Feller, Ted 
Williams, Walker Cooper, Peewee Reese and others. 
Elements and fine points illustrated in full, natural 
Americolor. Supervised by Ethan Allen. ex-major 
league player and head baseball coach at Yale. The 
series of 10 film strips... .$50.00 
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Films ne 


. Curriculum 


xe INCORPORATED 


An educational research and distribution service ss <i i (iti 
for independent producers of educational films 


AN AMERICOLOR SERVICE 
R. K. O. Building - Radio City » New York 20, N. Y. 
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SAFETY EDUCATION 


It’s a Fact That... 


Neary 7000 children between the ages 
of five and 14 lost their lives in accidents 
during the past year. Accidents rank as 
the leading cause of death in this age 
group, taking four times as many lives as 
any disease. 

Even so, the accidental death rate for this 
croup has decreased 25% since 1922— 
probably due to increased interest in safety 
education in elementary schools—while 
the rate for other age groups has increased 
67, during the same period. 

One out of three accidental deaths in the 
five-thru-14 age group is the result of a 
motor vehicle accident, tho the motor 
vehicle injury rate of this group is sub- 
stantially lower than that of the nation. 
Sixty percent of injured bicyclists are chil- 
dren between five and 14 years of age. 
Basep on mileage, teen-age drivers have 
the highest accident rate in the nation. 
ApproxtmaTELy 12°% of the pedestriar 
fatalities and 30% of injured pedestrians 
are children five thru 14 years of age. 


And one out of every six killed or injured 
in this type of accident meets disaster when 
coming from behind a parked car, while 
one out of every four is killed or injured 
while playing in the roadway. 

[ These data are based on National Safety 
Council accident figures.| 

—NEA Safety Commission 
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RADIO 


An Experiment in Radio 


% Jouxn W. Srupesaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and his son, 
John Gordon Studebaker, are planning to 
experiment with a combination of educa- 
tion and commercial radio broadcasting 
in a new station at San Diego, California. 
The son, who served as a lieutenant 
colonel in the army air forces, will manage 
the station, his father contributing three- 
fourths of the initial cost and serving as 
consultant. “We'll have our own labora- 
tory,’ Dr. Studebaker says, “with un- 
limited opportunity to experiment with 
the technics of education by radio—to see 
if we can make it interesting and com- 
mercially feasible.” 


The American School of the Air 
¥%& On September 30 the American School 


of the Air returned to the Colum! 
work for its seventeenth consecutiy 
of broadcasts. As in past years sinc: 
the National Education Associati: 
join with CBS in sponsoring this c! 
radio institution. Copies of the 
manual annotating the 150 broad 
the 1946-47 edition of the School oj ; 
Air are available direct from your nearest 
CBS station. 


12a net- 


Radio Scripts on Germany 


* A new series of free radio scripts, trac. 
ing the development of militarism, j 
nounced by the Society for the Prey: 

of World War III, 515 Madison Ay 

York 22. Scripts can be used not on! 
the air but in club meetings; com: 
centers; radio workshops; school 

blies, and classrooms. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK 


Movie Trailer 


%& “Epucation FOR THE ATOMIC ACE” | 
the title of the American Education \\ 
movie trailer available from the N! 
The trailer, which features schools in : 


[Continued on p444]| 









whl of 
BAD LUCK 


ChO445E5 


TODAY? 


giving financial help to teachers in time of need. 


at surprisingly low cost. 


Get Full Details—No Agent Will Call 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. You will receive complete | 
information, without any obligation whatsoever, by return mail. No agent 
will call. You alone decide after you have all the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection . ,.. at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 1267.CY- Bio 


“mama ==@“FREE INFORMATION COUPONT T3223" 
To the. T.C.U., 126 T.C.U. Building, 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


—will buing slatted or 
CHECKS BY AIR? 


For more than 45 years, T.C.U. has been peinaing freedom from worry and 
n 


all this time, thousands 
of claims have been paid so promptly and fairly that many have stayed 
“under the T.C.U. Umbrella” year after year after year. They have found 
the T.C.U. 10-Way Protection Plan gives them just the security they need 







Lincoln 8, Nebr. | 


. 







Comparative tests based on brilliance of projection, 
fidelity of sound reproduction, quiet efficient opera- | 
tion, and durability, definitely prove that Holmes’ 
Sound-on-Film Projectors guarantee you unequaled | — 
service and satisfaction. 
| 
} 





FOUNDED 


. 1899 y 





I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection, Send me full details without obligation. 
Name.. 


Address 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
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Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers ond Users 


1815 ORCHARD ST. 


CHICAGO 14, ILL. | 
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Bell & Howell 







Exclusive Features 


of the 


ASSURE EASY OPERATION— 
COMPLETE FILM PROTECTION 


THIS 16mm sound-on-film projector, long preferred 
by schools, has exclusive features that banish chances 
of film damage. Safe-lock sprockets assure correct 
film threading. “Floating film” construction keeps 
the picture area from ever touching the mechanism. 


The exclusive Oscillatory Stabiliser prevents vari- 
ations in film speed, provides superior sound repro- 
duction. The all-gear projector drive is sure, positive, 
and trouble-free. 

The direct-beam optical system, new coated lens, 
and 1000-watt illumination flood the screen with 
clear, brilliant pictures. 

Write today for a descriptive, illustrated booklet. 
Bell & Howell Company, 7154 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45; New York 20; Hollywood 38; Washing- 
ton 5, D. C.; London. 


Direct from England—200 New 16mm Films 


Chrough arrangement with the J. Arthur Rank Organization 
and the Religious Film Society of Great Britain, Filmosound 
Library has acquired distribution rights for some 200 out- 
standing school and church films—to add to the more than 
»,000 educational, religious, and recreational films you can 
rent or buy from Filmosound Library. Write for complete 
information and terms. 
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Bree’ 


NEW ... TESTED... COMEDIES... FARCES.. . MYS- 
TERIES . . . SERIOUS DRAMAS .. . EASY SETS .. . NO 
REPRINTS . . . ALL ROYALTY-FREE TO MEMBERS ONLY! 


* Your Choice of: 


a 
Modert: ‘Theatr® 





MODERN 
THEATRE 
PRACTICE 


By Heffner, Selden, 
Sellman G Walkup 
REGULAR PRICE 


$5.00 


The new edition of this 


beautifully illustrated 
handbook for directors 
will give you practical 
information on all phases 
of play production: cast- 
ing, rehearsing, scenery, 
lighting, makeup, and 
staging. 500 pages, 112 
illustrations, 


Wheatre Arts 





= ae Oe % ockaeey -| 
A FULL YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION 
to 
THEATRE ARTS 
Magazine 

Twelve lavish issues of 
interesting, important ar- 
ticles, news, and pictures 


about the theatre, both 
on and off Broadway. 


—) 






me 


PRODUCING 
THE PLAY 


By John Gassner 
REGULAR PRICE 
$4.50 


Helpful articles on solv- 
ing all possible problems 
of play-production, writ- 
ten by such experts as: 
Margaret Webster Gu- 
thrie McClintic. Worth- 
ington Miner, John 
Houseman, and Philip 
Barber. A very valuable 
book luxuriously  illus- 
trated, over 700 pages. 


specially selected new three-act play. As a member 
you may produce any or all of these without paying 
any royalties; although non-members will pay from 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF 


The Play Club 


























THE 3-ACT PLAY CLUB PLAN: 


Each month during the school year we mail you one 


























$25 to $50 per performance for the same plays. You 
pay not a cent more than the actual low price of the 
attractively printed plays. 














@ Eight full-length plays 





@ Full royalty-free privileges 





@ Your choice of any one of the gifts 
@ All for only $8.00 a full year 























THE 1-ACT PLAY CLUB PLAN: 


We mail you two new one-act plays each month 
during the school year. One of these is designed for 
sheer entertainment; the other for holiday and 
assembly programs. Members pay no royalties for 
these plays; although fees for non-members will run 
from $10 to $20 per performance. Membership costs 
you no more than the actual low price of the plays 



























































@ Sixteen one-act plays 











All royalty-free 














Your choice of any one of the gifts 
All for only $8.00 a full year 








THE COMBINED MEMBERSHIP PLAN: 


Obtain complete coverage by entering a COMBINED 
MEMBERSHIP for BOTH THE ABOVE CLUB 
PLANS. 


























@ 24 plays a year (8 three-acters and 16 one- 
acters) 





@ All royalty-free 








@ Any one of the expensive gifts ! 


@ All for the SPECIAL PRICE of $12.50 for 
a full year 
































The actual cash you save by using the royalty-free 

privileges extended to members will more than pay 

the low membership fee. Mail the order blank to | 
us today. ’ 
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THE PLAY CLUB N 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 















Please enroll me as a member in: 


(1 the Combined Membership Plan.. 12.50 
( the 3-act Play Club Plon........ 8.00 
(0 the l-act Play Club Plan........ 8.00 


And send me FREE the following gift: 


Terre eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


(Choose one of the selections above). 


My name ...... PPTTTITITITITIT ITT TTT Tree 
Scheel... ..cccccsece TYTTITITILIT TTT 
Address .....ccccccsccccccccccsccesssceses: 
City Prey re ae EE eee 


( Enclosed find check or money order 
() Please send bill 


I understand that this membership entitles me to 
the royalty-free privilege, and that there will be 


no additional charges. 


— eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee J +B 








GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Gilmartin and Skehan 


@ A First Course in Social Studies for the 
Elementary Grades 
GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN HISTORY contains the life 
Stories of thirty-six of the greatest people in our history. Pupils 


will be thrilled and inspired by these stories of adventure and 
greatness, dealing with the heroes of our country. 


For the Third or Fourth Grade 
Beautifully Illustrated 


LIST PRICE $1.28 


Subject to regular school discount 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
609 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 


384 Pages 


2210 Pacific Avenue, Dalles 1 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 8 
441 West Peachtree St., N. W., Atlanta 3 


OUTSTANDING 
NEW PLAYS 


Plays for High School Theatre 
* JANUARY THAW 


3-Act Comedy; 7 m, 6 w, one set. 


This new Broadway hit is ideal in every 
way for school production. The New York 
Sun calls it “genuinely hilarious.’’ Price 
per copy, 75¢. 








Plays for Children’s Theatre 
* MANY MOONS 


James Thurber’s charming story of the 
princess who wanted the moon, has been 
perfectly adapted to the stage by the fore- 


— writer for the children’s theatre, 
% OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG harlotte Chorpenning. 10 characters. 
AND GAY Price per copy, 75¢. 
3-Act Comedy; 7 m, 10 w, one unit = 4 ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
set. 


Here is a delightful new comedy with zest 
and sparkle. It’s all about the uproarious 
adventures of Cornelia and Emily. Price 
per copy, 75¢. 


* A DATE WITH JUDY 


3-Act Comedy; 5 m, 9 w, one set. 


Based on the famous NBC serial, this play 
has all the youthful joy and complication 
that makes a wonderfully successful school 
production. Price per copy, 75¢. 


This brilliant Junior League adaptation of 
Lewis Carroll’s classic story is ideal for 
school production. 18 characters. Price 
per copy, 75¢. 


% THE TINDER BOX 


With no production problems, and a happy 
familiar story, your cast and audience will 
love this new play adaptation. 8 charac- 
ters, extras. Price per copy, 75¢. 


SEND FOR FREE NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THESE AND HUNDREDS 
OF OTHER WORTH-WHILE, EASY-TO-PRODUCE PLAYS 








Send high school catalog O 
Send children’s theatre catalog 0 


The 

DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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tion, is narrated by Lowell Thomas. Thix 
two-minute 35mm trailer sells for $+... 
Make checks or money orders payable to 


the National Education Association. 


Plays for AEW 


* “Tue Circus or the Jungle” for upper 
grades and “America Unlimited” 
junior and senior highschools are two ey 
cellent plays which, tho timely for Ameri- 
can Education Week, can be presented any 
time during the school year. The price of 
each is 25¢. Cash must accompany orders 
amounting to $1 or less. Quantity dis- 
counts. Order from NEA, 


Other AEW Materials 


% Have you ordered the AEW materials 
listed on page 431 of this JourNaL? 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


The Makings of a Profession 
¥% Tere has long been a debate in edu- 


cational circles whether education may be 
classéd as a profession. It has not been 
long since this writer, in a discussion of 
“Is Teaching a Profession?” denied that 
teaching could be classed as a profession 
because it accepted, and bore, no responsi- 
bility for the action of its practitioners. In 
contrast, a lawyer might be disbarred by 
the professional organization of lawyers 
and a doctor might be barred by a medical 
association. The action of the professional 
organization would mean that the con- 
victed violator of professional ethics could 
no longer practice his profession. 

Now comes the action of the Commit- 
tee on Ethics of the National Education 
Association, in open trial convicting a 
prominent educator of violations of the 
code of ethics of the profession. Unlike 
the effect of the similar act of the profes- 
sional organization in law or medicine, 
this does not mean legally that the per- 
son convicted loses his license, nor the 
privilege of practice. Nowhere in the 
United States is it true that good standing 
in the professional association of educa- 
tion is a necessary condition for teaching. 
In Canada membership in the professional 
organization is a requisite to the holding 
of a license in some provinces. ; 
Education in the United States, there- 
fore, lacks the professional standing which 
would give it the responsibility for the 
discipline of its members. Education shows 
signs of maturing as a profession, how- 
ever, as it accepts some responsibility ot 
the behavior for its membership in ac- 
cordance with an announced code of pro- 
fessional ethics. The historian 50 years 

[Continued on p446] 
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Learning 


WORLD GOODWILL 


in the 


Elementary School 







25th Yearbook, Department of 
Elementary School Principals 





In this 1946 Yearbook, principals, teachers, 

























































5,800,000 Young People 


are in public lich schools 


and jumor colleges this pall! 


EDUCATION por 
All American Youth 












Crs 
lis and others report their experiences in intergroup 
-ducation. A thoughtful introduction by Agnes . 
rns “sie a ae pl A comprehensive plan that tells Ao some 30,000 
Snyder of the Cooperative School for Teachers earge ar bs 
; ad serait igh schools and junior colleges are going to 
deals wi 1e underlying educational process in ; . 
leals with ¢ : edie wink raphe ae furnish educational services suited to the needs 
als he building of attitudes. William G. Carr of the rer . 
- 2 building eee eee and abilities of these young people. 
Educational Policies Commission concludes the 
volume with a statement of progress and next In concrete detail for your school: 
zs steps in building world goodwill. —In “American City” 
$2.00 —In “Farmville” 
. a COpy | “u“ © 908 
. —In the “State of Columbia 
jane (D. E. S. P. members, 1946-47, receive 
a copy with membership) inode : ate 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 
" DEPARTMENT OF — SCHOOL PRINCIPALS National Education Association and the 
cee Ka ap agean American Association of School Administrators 
be 1201 16th St., N. W. 
en Washington 6, D. C 1201 SIXTEENTH ST. NW. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
of Price $1.00. Usual discounts on quantity orders 
lat 
On 
si 
In 
by 
- 
; h hool should h 
al 
r Why your school should have , 
n- L 
Id 2 ABORATORY 
this FREE CATALOG rkopucts 
it- 
yn . e ‘1% 
‘ No laboratory is complete without the Polaroid 
ne Experimental and Demonstration Kits described in this 
ce free catalog. 
- You'll learn how you can make dramatic demonstra- 
ee . e . ° ac 
. tions, vivid lectures and experiments in your laboratories 
be and classes. 
ie And you’ll have at your fingertips the sizes, types and 
6 prices of new Polaroid Light Polarizing materials—- ---------------------------------- 
‘ ' ° - e 
sd ranged to fit the needs and budget of any school. Pioneer Scientific Corporation J 
u = ' saa a - y 
"| : ovens Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
al So keep your laboratory up to date on the new ap- |! rs a 6 
. . vb yen 1én 
ig plied science — light polarization. Send for your FREE . i er” oe ee ee 
catalog today ! ; tion, a copy of the Polaroid Laboratory 
e- * Products catalog. 
‘h . 
1€ IIIS Sy nex sina deickchinnncssicapbiksediasaabanehaneaaces a aGorhiesSes 
VS IRIE ©.) x: sccii:s is scuich de aa ersaeele a eidiiaalginies aaaceibiabummaliadien 
v~ T- 
PIONEER SCIENTIFIC CORPORATION | Adetress cemnnnnninnmnnnnennnnnn 
C- Position sik Sis Capt viasl wahasaisea ca patenmasdeeaneed 
O- *Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Polaroid Corp. 
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Not skill alone ... 
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from now will look back upon this prece- 
dent as a landmark in professional growth. 


—Editorial in The Phi Delta Kappan. 


Compelling Reasons for Increasing 


NEA Membership 


¥% {1] Tue enlarged NEA Journat. 

[2] Each state’s participation in NEA 
affairs depends largely on the size of its 
NEA membership. 

[3] During the first session of the 79th 
Congress 6841 bills were introduced. Of 
these approximately 200 directly affected 
education. We need to maintain in Wash- 
ington an effective national professional 
organization.—Adapted from the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, February 1946. 


Professtonal-Mindedness 


% Every teacher in our Fulton public 
schools holds membership in the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. We are not 
forced to take out membership, but we 
do, year after year, because we recognize 
that it is the one organization within the 
state that, thru its continuous program for 
the promotion of public education and 
teacher welfare, can accomplish things 
that individuals or less powerful organ- 
izations cannot do. The provisions for 
education in the new constitution, and our 
public-school retirement system speak 





but skill with understanding 


MAKING SURE of ARITHMETIC 


A new elementary series 


Elizabeth Springstun 


Write for further information 


SILVER BURDETT 











| Paper bound 


Chicago 





louder than anything we can say for the 
accomplishments of our association. 

We should support our national associa- 
tion for the same reasons. Our board of 
education has offered to pay $2 of the 
membership fee for each teacher who 
wishes to join the NEA this year.—wen- 
DELL L. EVANS, superintendent of schools, 
Fulton, Missouri. 


A TRIBUTE TO.... 


F. L. Schlagle 


% Ar tue close of the Buffalo convention 
Raymon W. Eldridge, president of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Federation, paid 
the following tribute to F. L. Schlagle, 
NEA president, 1944-46: 

“Because this is the year of the sesqui- 
centennial of the birth of Horace Mann, 
who gave the beacon light to modern edu- 
cation, and because Massachusetts was the 
power behind the settlement of the state 
of Kansas to a great degree, we of Massa- 
chusetts should like to recognize a certain 
gentleman for his services to our organi- 
zation, as a sort of foster son or brother to 
our state. 

“During the two most difficult years 
that any of us has known, our president, 
Dr. Schlagle, has given an enormous 
amount of time and untiring guidance 


HEALTH 
ENUCATION 


Fourth Reprinting of the Revised Edition 





A best seller in its field, this book is a guide for 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
and institutions for teacher training. 

A valuable feature of HEALTH EDUCATION 
is the illustrative units of work contributed by 
teachers and supervisors representing a wide 
geographical range. 


368 pages $1.25 per copy 


Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 10 percent: 10-99 copies, 


25 percent; 100 or more copies, 3343 percent. 


Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders but orders not 


accompanied by cash will be billed with carriage charges included. 
| NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 







Washington 6, D. C. 





and energy to many sections of this cou 
try. Thruout the sessions of this con: 
tion, his everlasting energy and court 
have brought a friendly and comfortal)’ 
atmosphere to our deliberations. I mov: 
Mr. President, that the delegates here ; 
sembled signify, at least in some sm 
measure, their appreciation of your eflor! 


and loyalty to the interests of our Ass 
ciation.” 


Harry Taylor 


% Furry years as the head of a single ec 
cational institution has been the unusu:’ 
experience of Harry Taylor, who ret’: 
June 30 as the principal of the Harrisb: 
[Illinois] Township Highschool, whic’ 
he was instrumental in establishing a! 
developing. 

Thru three wars and two floods, he h 
seen the enrolment increase from 
1187, the faculty from three to 35. !1 
teachers have been paid regularly, ev: 
during depression years. Three additio1 
have been made to the original buildin: 
and an athletic field was constructed wit! 
funds saved from activities. 

The local newspaper gave Harry Taylo: 
a well-earned tribute in behalf of the 40: 
students who have graduated from hi: 
school.—EUGENE T. UNDERWOOD, facu/!\ 
adviser, The Purple Clarion, Harrisburs 
Township Highschool. 

| Continued on p448| 
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tory, maintained out of its earnings from the manu- 


a a 
the By re stic facture of automobiles, refrigerators and so on. 


Seeing the great promise in the Diesel, it put these 
from which the streamliners grew facilities to work, investing many months of time 
and many thousands-of dollars in the project. 


The powerful, economical, compact engine that 


For centuries the natives of Samoa have made fire resulted promptly suggested a new type of loco- 





with a simple device consisting of a bamboo tube, motive for the railroads. Technicians got busy on 
a tight-fitting plunger and bits of dry moss. —_ more studies—and in due time, a 

























Ramming home the plunger raises temperatures— — i of train—the swift, sleek, 
which ignites the moss. That is all Diesel-powered streamliners of 
ae mye 4 today—took to the rails. 
lis a far cry from the primi- 
tive Samoan fire stick to the 
ultra-modern rail-liners that 


now speed across our countryside. 


But it is a gap which has been 
bridged by the willingness of 
companies like GM to “plow back” 
part of their earnings into im- 


proving products and de- 


veloping new ones. 


Onlya prospering busi- 

ness can do this. So 

every streamline train 

you see is evidence that 
all the people profit when 
a business prospers. 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, 


coast to coast, twice weekly. 


> 


Applying the same sim- 


See your local newspaper 
for time and station. 


ple principle of physics, 
civilized men devel- 


oped the Diesel en- i ~~» ' > 


gine late in the last ‘Wg 7% 

century. In this engine, fuel is ignited by the heat 

resulting from compressing air in the cylinders, 

eliminating all need for spark plugs and ignition 

systems. 

But the early Diesel was big and heavy. Weight 

and bulk threatened to limit its use because no “MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 

one could afford to spend the time and money to Whe P Z ; 

develop a compact Diesel engine light enough for i 

general use. whit Satintdd fOCOGOL«- 

C . CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY 
eneral Motors, however, had a big, modern labora- caein « Caeeeninh - @ihe Teaat & GOR - Gh SNL 





NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boy’s Life, Open Road for Boys. 
Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Room 14-204-C, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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V-2 ROCKETS 


TRAVELING ABOUT 5 TIMES FASTER than 
sound, speeding as fast as 3400 mph on 
part of their trajectory into the iono- 
sphere, the German V-2 rockets are 
being tested by the Army at White 
Sands, N. M. At the same time informa- 
tion is being gathered about cosmic 
rays, temperatures, density, pressure, 
dust, and bacteria 75 miles up. This in- 
formation is received on the ground 
through the use of telemetering equip- 
ment that is installed in the missiles. 
Results recorded by scientific instru- 
ments in the rocket nose are automati- 
cally radioed to earth during the flight. 
These V-2 rockets have gyro control; 
they also have an emergency radio 
control for shut-off. 

FIVE FEET IN DIAMETER and forty-six feet 
long, they weigh approximately 15 
tons. Within 63 seconds from the time 
the firing button is pressed, these 
rockets burn 8304 pounds of ethyl 
alcohol and 10,000° pounds of liquid 
oxygen. This mixture burns at high 
pressure in a combustion chamber and 
the gases are exhausted through a 
supersonic nozzle. The rocket is pro- 
pelled in the same way a jet plane is 
driven. Rockets, however, must carry 
their own supply of oxygen since they 


The V-2 begins ascent amidst dust, 


smoke, and flame. 


GENERAL 


¥ 
ras 
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USEA LEVEL’ . 


Trajectory (flight path) as computed by 
the differential analyzer. 





cannot draw it from the air as jet 
planes do. 

The V-2’s speed at roughly a mile a 

second. At this tremendous speed the 
friction in the air causes them to be- 
come red hot toward the end of the 
flight when traveling in comparatively 
dense atmosphere. 
SAFE FIRING OF THE ROCKETS was assured 
before these tests were even started. 
General Electric scientists and engineers 
had, with the help of a computing 
machine, gathered the necessary data. 
They already knew the velocity, trajec- 
tory, altitude, and range of the rocket 
and were certain that all flight condi- 
tions could be met. This computing 
machine, a differential analyzer, did in 
ten days a job which would have re- 
quired three months’ concentrated ef- 
fort of an individual mathematician. 
The figures which the machine pro- 
duced predicted very closely the actual 
flight operation of the rocket. 


This advertisement is one of a series, designed as 
a service to teachers of question-asking boys and 
girls. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 
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Charles C. Casey 


%& Mr. Casey, for 16 years president of 
Western State College of Colorado. ( 
nison, died on July 31, 1946 in 
Beach, California. Prior to his pri 

Mr. Casey was for 16 years Super 

ent of Longmont Schools, Coloracd 


WHAT SCHOOLS ARE 
DOING 


A New Accent for the Three R’ 


¥% Boys and girls in 74 schools 
United States are hearing this fall | 
first time English accents and_ pro: 
ations entirely new to them when 
listen to their new teachers from F) 
Scotland, and Wales. And overseas. 
ish, Welsh, and Scottish children are , 
ing into contact with the American 
guage at first hand from teachers 
Maine, Tennessee, and other states. | 
children and teachers are profiting | 
postwar exchange of 148 teachers bet 
the United States and Great Britain 
The suggestion for the exchange « 
to the U. S. Department of State fro 
sritish Foreign Office for the Committe: 
on the Interchange of 5 gl in Gi 
Britain shortly after V-J Day. th 
quest of the State Soicecelli a 
trative details of “4 exchange were ; 
ranged by the U. S. Office of Educati 


Color Film on Intercultural 
Relations 


% McKintty Hicuscnoor, Honolu! 
T. H., has recently completed production 
of a 20-minute color film dealing with 
life, work, and play at McKinley Hig! 
school, with special emphasis on the inte! 
cultural relations aspects of the progr: 
The film was planned and the comme 
tary written by students under facu!! 
guidance. Photography was done b) 
local professional. Voice and music wv 
added in Hollywood. 

In the belief that organizations int! 
ested in intercultural relations and sch: 
where this problem is acute may wish ' 
obtain prints, a very limited number 
be available while the supply lasts, 2! ' 
cost price of $125 per 16mm print. Orci 
or requests for further information sho\ 
go to Miles E. Cary, <x% MckKin 
Highschool, Honolulu, T. H. 


Tomahawk School Forest 


% Turee hundred students of the Tom: 
hawk [Wisconsin] highschool have begu! 
planting on the new 560- acre Tomahaw 

School Forest. In go minutes the Tom 

hawk highschool and gradeschool studen' 
planted 15,000 trees on furrowed field 

Before planting, demonstrations were hc! 

on correct planting methods. 


| Continued on p452| 
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FILMSTRIPS 


(about 520 pictures) 
FOR ONLY $12.00 


th 
Nf 
e 
3 


May, 1947, 


Neprints of the CORONET Picture Stories 
are available for individual use at $3.00 

r 4 set of 25 copies each month for 8 
} 200 reprints in ail in each com- 


months 


nlate 
vICle Set. 





The National 
Safety Council 


CORONET 
Magazine 


0 be released in units of one 
CORONET filmstrip and one saFETy 
EDUCATION filmstrip each month for 
> months—October, 1946 through 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, INC 


FILM STRIP 


Each month, for 8 months, starting with October, 1946, 
the Society for Visual Education, Inc., will make avail- 
able not only the regular 35 mm coroner. filmstrips of 
25 pictures taken from Coronet Magazine, but in ad- 
dition an authoritative filmstrip of 40 frames or-more 
on SAFETY EDUCATION. This added, new 35 mm film- 
strip feature, prepared by the National Safety Council, 
presents a striking and effective argument against the 
tragedy and damage caused by disregard of funda- 


'.. mental safety rules. 


Each of the filmstrips on SAFETY EDUCATION will be 
accompanied by a separate feacher’s manual prepared 
by the National Safety Council. Each filmstrip of the 
CORONET Picture Stories will be accompanied by a 
reprint of the Picture Stories, to serve as a teacher's 
manual. 

Both the films and the reprints become the perman- 
ent property of the subscriber, to be used from year to 
year as desired. 


A Proved Educational Contribution 


GET CORONET filmstrips have been used by 
more than 5,000 schools, discussion and 


Please enter our order for the following: 








prints.) 







op ap ap en Gn om we ee ee 





gemittance Name 





ovpo™ Address Se ee ee _ Se 


official order Organization__ 
of om 
should A 
oe 


SERIES 


“Here is a new filmstrip offer of exceptional value and timeliness: 


educational groups, 1,000 churches and 750 different 
units of the 4 branches of the Armed Forces. 

Now, through the courtesy of the National Safety 
Council, the Society for Visual Education, Inc., has 
arranged to send out simultaneously with the Coronet 
films the series of 8 urgently needed films on SAFETY 
EDUCATION. These films are especially designed for Inter- 
mediate and Secondary Schools. 


Subject Matter: 


The first two CoRONET Picture Stories in the new series 
are “I Fight Fires’’ for October and “A World in Ac- 
tion’”’ for November. Others to follow each month 
through May, 1947, will be equally or more interesting. 

The filmstrips on SAFETY EDUCATION present 40 to 50 
frames on subjects that need urgent attention. These 
are ‘‘Fire Safety,’ “Recreation Centers a Community 
Problem,” ‘Traffic Safety,’ “Safe Practices with 
Laboratory and Electrical Equipment,”’ “Small Ma- 
chine Tools,’ “‘Home Safety,”’ “Bicycle and Pedestrian 
Safety,’ and a Summary on the Accident Situation. 


pooro-------- ORDER IMMEDIATELY ------------ 


To Be Sure You Start Getting Your Films With the Very First Release 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., Dept. 46, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Subscriptions for the 8 CORONET filmstrips and 8 SAFETY EDUCATION filmstrips at $12.00 for all 16.(Orders 
not accepted for individual subjects.) 


Sets of 25 copies of each of the 8 CORONET Picture Story reprints—totalling 200 reprints for the year 
in each set-—at $3.00 additional for each set. (One complete set of 200 is the minimum order for ree 


[] (Please check.) We have projector equipment to show single frame filmstrips. 





Postal Zone No. 










re Ee ES OF re ee 





i 


ee « 


_ Coronet 


FILMSTRIPS 


CORONET’S 10th Anniversary-Year Filmstrip 
Series offers two 35-mm. rolls monthly. one 25- 
frame Filmstrip of a selected Picture Story from 
CORONET MAGAZINE, and one 40-frame Film- 
strip of a timely safety education subject pro- 
duced in collaboration with the National Safety 
Council and the Society for Visual Education. 
Sixteen Filmstrips for the usual price of six! 
For the Complete Series— October through 
May— Prepaid— $12.00. 






SEND FOR THE CATALOG OF 
CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


borators 
tional Colla 
Eaucviola Theman, on . 
iat. Education, Nor 
western Univ. 


Five Color Films... 
to build vital basic skills 


Outstanding among the 16 new additions to 
the Coronet library of 16 mm. sound-and-color 
motion pictures are five devoted to basic skills 
required in the intermediate grades. Designed 
to provide incentive and orientation for the 
students, the five reels are . . . “How to 
Study” ... “Spelling is Easy’’ ... “We 
Discover The Dictionary’ . . . “Know Your 
Library”’ ... and “Maps are Fun” . . . While 


SERVES EDUCATION.. 


filmed in natural color to deliver maximum 
instructional impact upon the pupil, they are 
also available in black-and-white . . . Like all 
the nearly 100 sound-and-color films in the 
Coronet library, these are subjects best taught 
with the aid of motion pictures. Typically, 
they fit into standard curricula, and fit a definite 
need in education . . . Preview prints may 
be obtained by those interested in making 
selections for purchase. 


2” x 2" KODACHROME SLIDES 


All the famous CORONET MAGAZINE 
Color Features in 2” x 2” Kodachrome 
Slides. With orders, specify page num- 
bers and month of issue. 


Price—Each—Prepaid—$ .50 


WRITE TO: 
919 North Michigan, Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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A Happy Combination ... 
for teachers and students alike 


Yes, Coronet Magazine is ideal supplementary 
reading . . . Students welcome it enthusiastically 
every month... for its vivid color, its inspir- 

ing picture content, its unbiased contemporary 
viewpoint ... They like it—still, it’s good for 
them . . . Coronet suits the purpose of the edu- 
cator—delights the student . . . That's a 
combination that makes everybody happy... 
Then, there’s another happy combination 


Coronet sceves 


peculiar to Coronet—the combination of Coronet 
Magazine with the free Teacher’s Guide to 
Coronet . . . You see, Coronet’s vibrant pages 
make classroom facts spring into real-life 
reality —and the Teacher’s Guide, prepared 
monthly by a committee of outstanding high 
school and college educators, helps you to 
apply this material to current studies—easily and 
exactly . . . Coronet’s broad scope makes it 
applicable to every study subject. 


PICTURE STORY REPRINTS 


Reprints of selected Picture Stories 
used for CORONET Filmstrips, bound 
in the current full-color CORONET 
cover. One subscription of 25 copies 
per month, October through May. Each 
Subscription— Prepaid— $3.00 





WRITE TO: Education Department 


ole} fe) | NCrW 41) | 
919 N. Michigan Ave.—Chicago, Ill. 





EDUCATION... 


eeeesece 
SSD 


SCHOOL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Your students may buy CORONET at just 15¢ a 
copy— 40% less than the regular price of 25¢... 
You receive the monthly Teacher’s Guide to Cor- 
onet free... You also receive a free desk copy of 
CORONET each month, with the minimum School 
Order of 10 copies. ..The order may beincreased, 
decreased, or cancelled at anytime... You will 
receive full credit for unsold copies—you need only 
return the front covers to us. .. CORONET will be 
glad to bill you monthly. 
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A Best-Selling Series for 
School Yse 





THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS SERIES 


Started fourteen years ago, The Childhood of Famous Americans Series now com- 
prises twenty-nine titles from the pens of eleven authors. Its popularity with children. 
librarians, teachers and other school authorities has constantly grown until distinctive 
school service is being rendered the country over. 

Like most good ideas, the idea of this series is simple. Each volume is intended to 
introduce in story form a famous American as a boy or girl about the reader’s own 
age. The stories cover the subject’s childhood years, usually from about five to the 
early teens. A brief final chapter, again in story form, summarizes adult achieve- 
ments. The background of the subject’s life and times is completely authentic and 
every incident dramatized in the book fits the probabilities of time, place and character. 
The episodes selected are designed to illustrate characteristics in the child that, devel- 
oped in later life, were to make the subject famous. 


The First Twenty-nine Volumes of the Series 


ABE LINCOLN: FRONTIER BOY, Stevenson 

ALEC HAMILTON: THE LITTLE LION, Higgins 
ANDY JACKSON: BOY SOLDIER, Stevenson 

BEN FRANKLIN: PRINTER’S BOY, Stevenson 
BIRD GIRL: SACAGAWEA, Seymour 

BOY OF OLD VIRGINIA: ROBERT E, LEE, Monsell 
CLARA BARTON: GIRL NURSE, Stevenson 
DANIEL BOONE: BOY HUNTER, Stevenson 
DOLLY MADISON: QUAKER GIRL, Monsell 
GEORGE CARVER: BOY SCIENTIST, Stevenson 
GEORGE WASHINGTON: BOY LEADER, Stevenson 
HOOSIER BOY: JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, Mitchell 
JANE ADDAMS: LITTLE LAME GIRL, Wagoner 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS: BOY PATRIOT, Weil 


JULIA WARD HOWE: GIRL OF OLD ‘NEW YORK, 
Wagoner 


KIT CARSON: BOY TRAPPER, Stevenson 

LOUISA ALCOTT: GIRL OF OLD BOSTON, Wagoner 

MARK TWAIN: BOY OF OLD MISSOURI, Mason 

MERIWETHER LEWIS: BOY EXPLORER, Bebenroth 

PAUL REVERE: BOY OF OLD BOSTON, Stevenson 

POCAHONTAS: BRAVE GIRL, Seymour. 

ROBERT FULTON: BOY CRAFTSMAN, Henry 

SAM HOUSTON: BOY CHIEFTAIN, Stevenson 

STEPHEN FOSTER: BOY MINSTREL, Higgins 

= a A BOY IN COLONIAL DAYS, 

onsell 

WASHINGTON IRVING: BOY OF OLD NEW YORK, 
Widdemer 

WILLIAM PENN: FRIENDLY BOY, Mason 

YOUNG AUDUBON: BOY NATURALIST, Mason 

YOUNG STONEWALL: TOM JACKSON, Monsell 


Each volume written primarily for use in grades four through six. Also used by upper grade 


— sn, especially older retarded readers. 


Each volume illustrated with drawings, using silhouette figures against outline backgrounds. 
Drawings have become a trade-mark for the series. 


Type large and clear. Format attractive. 


Published as regular Trade juveniles, these volumes are not subject to the usual complimen- 


tary copy, sampling policy. 
* Each volume—Catalog List Price, 


$1.50; subject to regular school discount, f.o.b. publisher. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Educational Department 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 











468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Allied Youth 


¥%& Axtiep Youtu announces that the day 
of large posts of Allied Youth is here. The 
program of dynamic alcohol education and 
alcohol-free recreation, tuned to the needs 
and interests of today’s youth, has been 
accepted by 400 members of Anacostia 
Highschool, Washington, D. C.; by 300 
at South High, Minneapolis; by 290 stu- 
dents of South Pasadena, California; and 
by groups of from 69 to 150 at a host of 
other highschools. For information write 
to Allied Youth at 1709 M Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Practice in Citizenship 


¥% Trerar T. Herrick of the University 
of Michigan School of Education, who has 
recently completed a statewide study of 
citizenship education, reminds highschools 
that a class or two in civics or citizenship 
does not fulfil their obligations to teach 
students how to be good citizens. “The 
obligation of the schools is to provide 
situations in which students may play the 
role of citizens. The elements of democratic 
citizenship are an understanding of your 
privileges and obligations as a citizen, a 
participation in community government, 
and a willingness to try to improve on 
existing conditions.” 





RHYMES AND VERSE 


Just Children 


% Just children on the way to schod 
again? 

Nay, nay, ‘tis ours to see a greater thing! 

These are the world’s rebuilders. 

These must bring 

Order to chaos, 

Comfort to pain, 

Sunshine to blasted fields, 

And flowers to spring. 


——AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Retrospection 


¥%& One to help the principal 

She would choose. 

The teacher gazed around the group. 

My heart stood still— 

She called me. 

O, that such honor might come to me. 

I tiptoe to the desk, 

My hair tight braids, 

No curls like some. 

The noise in my ears, from shoes hal! 
soled. 

She will not choose me 

With my home-made apron. 

I raise shy eyes, hope dying in my heart 

She smiles at me, 

Blue eyes approving. 

It is true! I am the chosen one! 


Many years ago, 

I was the girl— 

A little girl in the first grade. 

Today I teach 

A group, thirty or so 

Small boys and girls, in the first grade, t 

It is three-thirty. 

They are all gone. 

Just rows and rows of empty seats. 

Did I bring joy today 

And understanding 

To some small heart, fluttering, hop! 

O, little girl 

Of years ago, 

Help me, each day, to remember. 
—FLORENCE B. PARKER in Neu 

State Education. 


Horace Mann 


% For Horace Mann, New EF: 
pioneer, 

The Hall of Fame unveiled in 
praise 

His name and figure for the Futur: 

Of Time to valuate. Unused to wa) 

Of education as a boy, gold straw . 

He braided in his father’s country ) 

In Franklin, Massachusetts, where he 

The need for money as rich grounc 
loam 

For education. Public spirit woke 

From lethargy, hailed public school 
needs 


1 
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"This is station 
L-|-V-E-R” 


“Listen, fellows and girls...want 
something to give you extra good pep 
and help you run like the wind? Tell 
your mother to get LIVER. It’s got 
magic things called VITAMINS in it 
that help give you sharp eyesight, 
steady nerves and good red blood. 


And nowfor the adventures of Trigger 
AGne.se” 


In the fourth grade classroom of 
a small Midwestern school, thirty- 
odd eager “announcers” step up 
to the microphone and read such 
scripts over a good loud loud- 
speaker. Their self-assurance is 


wonderful; their grasp of script- 
writing style is remarkable .. . but 
more important, the “‘commer- 
cials” they write are convincing 
plugs for common foods. 

This lively teaching method is 
one of many developed in a group 
of test schools which have been 
doing experimental work in nutri- 
tion for more than a year. “The 
Radio Session works beautifully,” 
says the teacher in this grade. 
“Tt combines work in composition 
with effective lessons in nutrition 
—all in one recitation period.” 

The need for nutrition teaching 
isimperative ... fora study made 
last year indicated that children’s 
diets generally are far from perfect. 


But will such teaching “‘stick’’? 
Here 1s pertinent evidence. The 
1945 study im one group of nine 
test schools showed that only 60.3% 
of all students were getting recom- 
mended amounts of Group Five foods 
(meat, poultry, fish, etc.). The 1946 
spot recheck, after special nutrition 
emphasis, showed this figure raised 
to 89.6%. And the work goes on. 
For information about this pro- 
gram—facts, ideas, plans and 
materials adaptable to any cur- 
riculum—please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals ¢ Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946—GENERAL MILLS, INC 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES , . 


Or to 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 


ne cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens. 








Spi aa 


MILK A 


some GRAPEFRUIT... or raw VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS...fluid, evaporated OREGGS...ordried beans, 





ND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREAL BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 





.. natural whole-grain or MARGARINE... use for 


. raw, dried, cooked, or dried milk. One quart peas, nuts or peanut but- enriched or restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 


as you like and as supplies 


WEA 


serv 3 9 day, 
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ed. At least one Atleast one serving a day. 





frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o day for all others. 


ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


In addition, alt growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


or more servings a day. 


permit. 


rs re ce a ae a en ee 


the El wage eee we 















STATUS AND 


PRACTICES 


OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Research Bulletin 
25 cents 


April 1946 
40 pages 


ORDER FROM 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Usual NEA discounts for quantity orders 











-T-R-E-T-C-H your teaching time 


handle MORE students 


Use 


/SOUND/CRIBE 


Trade Mark 


Wo a vastly increased en- 
rollment in language classes, 
time is one of the instructor’s 
most important problems. 
Many language departments 
are solving this problem by em- 
ploying the SoundScriber elec- 
tronic dise recorder as an aid to 
language instruction—in lesson 
planning, drill and testing. 
The SoundScriber electronic 
recorder records every shade of 
inflection, every nuance of dic- 
tion on paper-thin, unbreakable 
plastic dises. Thus the scope and 
effectiveness of live voice in- 
struction is multiplied — and 










students’ comprehension is in- 
creased by testing their own 
voice-recordings on inexpensive 
SoundScriber discs. 

SoundScriber will instantly 
repeat a word, a phrase, a sen- 
tence or an entire speech. The 
SoundScriber is light in weight, 
is readily portable from one 
classroom to another, and easy 
to operate. It is low in first cost 
and low in operating cost. 

Write for complete informa- 
tion on the ways in which the 
SoundScriber is being used by 
leading schools, colleges and 
universities. 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-2, New Haven 4, Connecticut 


NAME 


ee 


—_ —DEPARTMENT~-— 
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For future citizens, threw off the yoke 
Of ignorance and planted precious seedy 
New England claimed him then; a wor}; 
today 
Asserts the right to listen and obey. 
—FRANCES wor 



























LLEY, 


HERE AND THERE 


Definition 


¥% “Dap, what do pro and con mean?” 

“Well, son, pro is your convincing, un 
answerable argument, and con is the othe 
fellow’s contemptible drivel.” 


An Emily Post-mortem 


¥% Tue San Diego City Schools Superin 
tendent’s Bulletin comments that intro. 
ducing their parents to the teacher j 
difficult task for some small children. On 
San Diego first-grader hesitated over th 
amenities of the situation. Then “This ; 
you,” he blurted out, “and this is her.” 


Where There’s Smoke . . 
%& Fires in the United States during thd 


ten-year period from January 1, 1935, t 
January 1, 1945, reached an estimated 
total of two and _ three-quarter billion 
dollars’ damage. Matches and smoking 
caused 29.44% of all fires in claims re- 
ported to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in that time. 


The Teacher Shortage 


%& WE Have put in a busy summer trying 
to plug up the gaps in a flood of resigna 
tions. The task of finding teachers wher 
there are no teachers is more than a 

time job.—A midwestern superintendent. 


Vital Statistics 


% Derine the first quarter of 1946, 57.1 
more marriage licenses were issued in the 
United States than during the same period 
iN 1945. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 





More about Safety 


%& For cuss to elementary teachers 0 
how to teach bodily coordination, care | 
equipment, and group cooperation to | 
very young child, look up “Growing \| 
Safely,” new 28-page bulletin of the -\ss 
ciation for Childhood Education. Price 50° 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D. ©. 

For factors involved in a child’s coming 
and going from school, and suggestio 
increasing safety the 12-page “Sal 
School” booklet will be helpful. [tm 
had free from the NEA Safety Co 
sion, 1201 16th Street N.W., Washingt 
D. C. 
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i" How the National Dairy Council helps you 


an?” fos ES : a sma f vii. build the health of the nation. 


7Wa 










Physicians, dentists, nutritionists, home economists, 


nurses, teachers use this authoritative nutrition literature 


—in promoting wider understand- 


ing of the food value of Dairy 


pro ] IctS,. 


An important phase of the work 


National Dairy Council is 
the development of informative lit- 
erature for use in professional and 
Cducational fields. It is based on 
rough research from sound 


tilic sources and supplements 


health and nutrition activities in 
the community. 

This is just one of the many ways 
in which the Dairy Council serves 
you. Established in 1918, the Na- 
tional Dairy Council is a non-profit 
corporation, supported by all 
branches of the dairy industry —and 
is an official educational organization 


of the dairy industry. 


——--—-—-—-—-—-—-—----7 


Get the National Dairy Council's 
latest nutrition information 
Ready now, a catalogue of all the 
booklets, leaflets, charts, one 
and other aids, provided by the 


National Dairy Council. Con- 
tains a description of all material 
available. Sent free on request 
Write for ‘Health Education 
Material Catalogue;’ National, 
Dairy Council, Dept. NST 1046, 
111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street * Chicago 6, Illinois 


non-profit, educational organization promoting national health through a better understanding of dairy foods and thelr use. 
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po re ag et 


Just off the Press! 





—r 

6 

ONSITE 
MENIA 


A STUDY IN 


Reconstructive i 
Mental Hygiene = 


A. Adolphe Linke 
N.D., B.S. 





<| 
amt J 
AA oil 


An unique, practical book of distinctly 
classical nature; highly constructive and in- 
spiring. 

It will prove a revelation to all who aspire 
to mind happiness and efficiency. Mental 
and hasinal henkenn as it can be practiced 
by he individual—young and old, in all 
walks of life—is neatly explained and dem- 
onstrated. 


It conveys much sound psychological ad- 
vice which will readily appeal and which 
should be easily assimilable for the lay 
reader. It is bound to prove a source of 
profound gratification regardless of the 
state of one’s well-being. 

It is a handsomely cloth-bound book of 
249 pages, consisting of four parts and em- 
bracing forty-one illuminating, fascinating 
chapters. 


The price is $3.00 a copy. Order today 
at the store or from the allies. 
MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 





Send for 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD'S TEETH” 


Shows how to make ‘‘Care of 





a fascinating pupil-past! 

teaching material. nd 10c for copy. 
With it we will send FREE catalog of 
denta! health materia! listing booklets, 
pamphlets, posters, plays, charts, 
stories, graded reading and coloring 
seatwork. 


American Dental Association 
Dept. N-10 212 E. Superior St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


PAN AMERICANISM PLAYS 


Plays on Bolivar, Miranda, San Martin, O’Higgins, 
Dom Pedro II, Father Hidalgo, Jose Marti; also 
other plays. 35¢ each—three plays for $1.00, 
minimum order. Send for descriptive card. 


PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS, DEPT. J 
Box 27, Highbridge Station, New York 52, N. Y. 





CAROL MUSIC CHARTS 


are used 
by discerning music teachers 


WRITE for illustrated folder NOW 
CAROL MUSIC CHART CO. 


Box 21T, Lefferts, Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 





16MM SOUND FILMS 


Educational—Recreational 
Write for free catalogues 


AUDIO FILM LIBRARIES 
354 Bloomfield Ave. Montclair, N. J. 
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Geographic School Bulletin 


¥%& Pus.ication for this school year of the 
Geographic School Bulletin, by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, resumes on 
October 7. Thirty weekly issues will pre- 
sent articles, illustrations, and up-to-the- 
minute maps of current geo-political in- 
terest to teachers for classroom use. 

Teachers, librarians, and advanced stu- 
dents may secure copies by sending 25¢ 
to cover mailing costs. Send to the National 
Geographic Society, 16th and M Sts., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Europe’s Displaced Children 


% Tuis is the theme of The Child for 
July 1946. A limited supply of free copies 
is available from the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. Individual requests 
will be filled until this supply is exhausted. 
Copies in bulk can be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at 10¢ per copy. 


Bible Readings in Public Schools 


¥%& Tuis is the title of a booklet prepared 
by W. F. Bruce, Route 3, Box 379, Okla- 
homa City 7, Oklahoma. It is a compila- 
tion of Bible references adapted to age 
levels. The references may be read from 
any version of the Bible. 15¢ per copy or 
eight copies for $1. Order from Mr. Bruce. 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


Education Mission to Germany 


% WituiM Benton, assistant secretary 
of state for public affairs, in response to 
a request by the War Department, issued 
a joint invitation on behalf of the De- 
partment of State and the War Depart- 
ment to a number of distinguished Amer- 
ican educators to serve as members of an 
education mission to Germany. 

A similar mission to Japan is described 
by NEA Secretary Givens on page 380. 

The mission’s purpose, as announced 
by the Department of State, was to observe 
and evaluate the education program of 
United States Military Government in 
that country and to submit a report setting 
forth the results of its work. 

Members of the mission were: 

George F. Zook, president, American 
Council on Education, chairman; Bess 
Goodykoontz, director, Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; Henry H. Hill, president, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, and president, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, an NEA 
department; Paul M. Limbert, president, 
YMCA College, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; Earl J. McGrath, dean, University of 
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‘The Per 


ictures 
Reproductions of the world’s 


reat paintings 
pensive, attractive, and educatio Gs. inex. 
pupils to make a collection of og Encourage your 















— Two 
WERE 4 Size, 5 x g 


A choice set of 
30 art subjects 
each 5% x 8 
for 60 cents: of 
30 for children 
Or a set of 34 
on Columbus 
and the Pil- 

Srims. You will 
Millet be pleased wit; 


64-page CATALOGUE with 1,600 miniature illustra- 
tions in it, and sample pictures, for FIFTEEN cents 
The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


The Gleaners 
























fon the cunnent events class 


THE CURRENT HISTORY 
STUDY PLAN 
CURRENT HISTORY is used 


in schools all over the country at 
a special bulk rate of $.15 per 
copy, including the Study Guide 
and Test (regular rate $.25). 
Subscribe on a returnable basis 
for two months. Write for full 
information. 

EVENTS PUBLISHING CO. 
2030-B Upland Way, Phila. 31, Pa. 





FRE: —Sample copy of the ARMY TIMES 
VET-LETTER—ao report t é 
week from a task force of experts or tera 
affairs here in Washington. Written for 
colleges, service officers, information center 
others concerned with veterans’ welfare and 
ance 

Address: ARMY TIMES, 1419 Irving Street, NW., 
Washington 10, D.C. 





STANDARD TESTS 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests.............. $2.00 
Specimen Set for High Schools and Colleges... $1.00 
Specimen Set for Elementary Schools....... $1.00 
Send for Catalog 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE NEW YORK 











Illustration 
Actual Size 





TEACHER’S ALARM CLOCK 


Purse size, bell alarm. Luminous dial. So onal 
you'll want it to travel with you. Watch tyP 
movement will outlast — alarm many years 
You'll want a number for birthdays, weddings, 


anniversaries and Christmas, at only $6.65 pre 
paid. Seven Jeweled Cyma alarm, $18.00 P 
paid. Musical Alarms, too, $17.95 prepaid. 


Sorry no C. O. D.'s. 


Kansas City 6, Mo 
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Weaving the Fabric of World Understanding 


—with the help of a New Education Service for Teachers 


ere a schoolboy looks up at a 
A mighty airliner, where does his 
vision stop? Does he merely see the plane 
in the sky, or does he see a 4-engined 
envoy of international good will? : 


Does he see the merciful wings of a 
'amine-bound food-provider? Is it a fly- 
ing freighter, filled with things that can 
help revive war-sick countries? 


Or is he looking with appreciation at 
man's only instrument of exploration 
which can both discover and exploit in- 
accessible deposits of natural resources? 


No matte P 
a r how much his eyes see, there 
's always more to be seen with his mind. 


help American school children better 
0 understand air transportation and the 
part it plays in the new air world, the 


Trans World Airline has inaugurated an 
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Air World Education Service for schools. 
Prepared by a staff of experienced 
educators, the following booklets are 
available free of charge: 

1.‘Aviation In The Elementary Grades” 
contains aviation activity units for use 
in the kindergarten, primary and inter- 
mediate grades. 2."Time & Place, Avia- 
tion For Secondary Schools” features 


a 


To get these free materials, cut out 
the coupon and mail it now. 


TRANS WoRLD A/RLINE 


| 
| 


Dr. John H. Furbay, 


“Maps ¢ f Today,” aunit on comparative 
map study and “Time Flies,” a study 
and working unit on time and its trans 
world relation to air transportation. 


These materials will prove to be of real 
value to any teacher who believes that 
the citizens of tomorrow’s America must 
be men and women of World Under- 
standing. 


Director 


TWA Air World Education Service 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


lease send me 
(J ‘‘Aviation In The Elementary Grades” 


DD “Time & Place, Aviation For Secondary Schools”’ 


Name____ 


Address 





re): |! 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 

Colleges, Secondary and 

AL BERT Elementary Schools. Good 

TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 

AGENCY for information. Member 

‘Established 1885 N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
HOME OFFICE: 








Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 


New York City e¢ Hyde 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
‘aaa 4 Building, Spokane, Wash. 


TEACHERS AGENCY We find teachers and others in any type of edu- 


cational work are giving thought to where and 


28 E Jackson Blvd = what field they can render the greatest serv- 
. . ce. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Excellent opportunities are available for 
all who are qualified. Our service is nation-wide, 
Member N. A. T. A. 


LEARN FOUR WORDS A DAY IN A SYSTEMATIC 
WAY! For Better Reading, for Better Thinking, 
for Better Speaking in American High Schools— 
yes, FOR BETTER JOBS!—lIt’s Smart to Study the 
New MARKHART VOCABULARY BUILDER! Order 
your complete 5-day examination set (grades 8-12) 
today—NOW! Markhart Vocabulary Service, Pres- 
ton, Idaho. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Shadow Plays May Help Overcome 


Children’s 


Self-consciousness 


“§creened”’ from the 
audience,even the most shy and dif- 
fident child has been known to throw 
himself into enthusiastic self-ex- 
pression by means of Shadow Plays. 
Working the little flat figures un- 
seen,a child who might otherwise be 
tongue-tied with stage fright gener- 
ally begins to acquire self-confidence. 


Class might create own plays based 
on a school project... Have a taut, 
white screen of silk or thin paper. 
]]}luminate with one 100 or 500 watt 
bulb, 8 to 10 feet back, center. The 
«« Manipulator-voices” work these 
little profile beings against the 
screen and from below. 


This information zs from America’s 
authority on the ancient art of Chinese 
Shadow Plays, Miss Pauline Benton, 
who knows from her school groups 
how simple and enjoyable shadow 
plays are for children. 

iF FURTHER INTERESTED, write Industrial 
Arts Cooperative Service, 519 W. I2Ist 
St., New York City 27—about Miss Ben- 
ton’s Study Plan (for which there is a 
charge) It tells how easily and fascinating 
it is to produce Shadow Plays. 





We hope the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as millions of people find 
NWrigley's Spearmint Gum helpful to them 
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q 
Construction of Figures 
] Make in 6 sections. Parchment, heavy 


water color paper or transparent plastic. 
Height 12 to 18 inches. 


2 Joints: First knot thread. Sew through 


connecting parts once; make French knot; 
cut thread. Thread must be loose enough 
that joints move freely. 


3 Wires: Firmly sew straight wires to end 
of hands. Allow a little thread between 
end of hand and wires. Knot thread through 
wire loop several times; cut. Sew a bent 
wire to front of neck for body control. 







Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 
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Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Reinhold Nix 
buhr, professor, Union Theological Sem 
inary, New York, New York: Reveren, 
Felix Newton Pitt, secretary, Cathol; 
Schoolboard, Louisville, Kentucky: | 

re..ce Rogin, director of education, Textil 
Workers Union of America, CIO, Ney 
York; T. V. Smith, professor, Universiry 
of Chicago, Illinois; Helen C. White. pro. 
fessor, University of Wisconsin, Madison: 
Eugene N. Anderson, Department of State. 


4 iW 


German Re-education 
¥%& For a copy of the “Long Range Pol 


LICY 
Statement for German Re-education.” pre. 
pared at the behest of the State De; 
ment by a committee of American 
cators, write the U. S. Department of Siate, 


Washington, D. C. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


November 10-16—National Hearing 
Week. The slogan will be Enlist for Bett 
Hearing. For information write to 
American Hearing Society, 1537 Thirty 
fifth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


November 25-27—Conference of th 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness [1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y.] at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York City. The program will be of inter 
est to those directly or indirectly con 
cerned with eye health and safety. 


November 28-30—Twenty-sixth a 
nual meeting of the National Council tor 


the Social Studies, an NEA Departine: \ 


to be held in Boston. For information, ad 
dress the Council at 1201 16th St. N. \\ 
Washington 6, D. C. 


November 28-30—The Natio: 
Council of Teachers of English will 
in Atlantic City. Information may b 
tained from W. Wilbur Hatheld, 
West 68th St., Chicago 21. 


March 1-5—The National Associa! 
of Secondary-School Principals wii 
at Hotel Haddon Hall, Atlantic Cit 
information, write to this NEA Dc; 
ment at 1201 16th St. N. W., Washi 
a oe 


March 1-6, 1947—The national 
vention of the American Associatio! 
School Administrators will be held 
Atlantic City. For information writ 
the AASA, 1201 16th St., N. W., W. 
ington 6, D.C. 


March 23-26—Annual conventio! 
tle Association for Supervision and ¢ 
riculum Development will be held at | 
Sherman Hotel in Chicago. For infor 
tion, write to this NEA Department 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D 
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Another cut in operating costs... 


CHEV 


ROLET 


chassis for school buses are now equipped to 


( j Pomel safety . . . longer tire 


life. . . quicker and easier tire re- 
moval and mounting . . . more positive 
steering control . . . reduced vehicle sway 
'.. better traction—these are some of the 
'mMprovements effected by Chevrolet’s 
hew advanced wide-base wheels for bus 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, Genera 
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give longer tire life with 


NEW WIDE-BASE 
WHEELS 


chassis—an improvement offered first by 
Chevrolet. 

These wheels utilize the newly recog- 
nized principle of the wide-base rim, to 
effect the correct combination of tire and 
base sizes, adding materially to the aver- 
age tire life. 


1 Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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.. witht He Keli Trach! 


Sit down to this handsome new typewriter ... for the typing 
thrill of your life! 





You sense something different the moment vour fingers touch the key- 


Its Rhythm Touch .. . the latest development in Underwood's 
constant research to help make your work easier. 





There’s new ease for your fingers in the lightning response of every 
> E 2 rg [2 al 

| key. In the better balanced finger action, The effortless speed. ‘The 
free-and-easy rhythm of the accurate. emooth-running mechanism. 


Youll do more work . .. better work . . . with less fatigue. Besides 







ae Rhythm Touch, and many other new refinements, you have all the 
ay . . t . : . 

My time- and effort-saving Underwood features vou've always enjoved. 
¢ Insist.on having this new Underwood Standard Typewriter. It’s a 

} : ; 

‘ pleastire to work with ... a treasure to own. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION ... One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Oeedlauuo0d vx» RITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 


Copyreent 19 4+ 
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